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LET US FACE THE FUTURE 


Ir used to be said that a practising politician needs only one 
commandment, “Thou shalt get thyself elected.” After three 
consecutive defeats of increasing’ severity, there seems to be some 
doubt whether the Labour Party can now obey that precept. Is 
there, then, any point in its continued existence? 

A political party can be an alternative government, and so an 
effective opposition, only if there is a reasonable likelihood that it 
will one day become the Government in fact. It can do that in two 
ways—by putting forward much the same policies as the Govern- 
ment but convincing people that it can them out better, or by 
proposing policies which are secdagaithy Alliston and persuading 
the electorate that these are what it needs. The victory of 1945 was 
won by the second method because there was an obvious and over- 
riding demand for new policies. When the radical mood of those 
days evaporated, in part because the very success of the Labour 
Government had given people so much of the social revolution the 
demanded that they forgot about the rest, Labour was faced wi 
the difficult choice between continuing to press radical policies 
which were not in popular demand, and slowing down its tempo 
of reform, moving nearer to the Conservatives, but claiming that 
it could do the job more efficiently and without the elements which 
make conservatism unpleasant. The election programmes of 1955 
and 1959 were based on a midway choice, arrived at by the curious 
method of internal juggling which determines Labour policy. 
Neither the es nor the men who were to implement them 
carried conviction, and both were accordingly rejetied by the voters. 
Is there, then, any point in trying again? 

The question is crudely pu, because it needs to be. There are 
three courses open to the ur sg Ags present, short of complete 
abdication of all responsibility for country’s affairs. Two of 
these are easy because they involve no great taking of decisions and 
no great changing of the party’s present structure or presentation. 
But they are y to lead to the eventual collapse of the party. 
The third course requires action now, and action requires decisions 
to be taken, and taken quickly, which will deeply offend against 
some old and entrenched ideas, practices, and personalities, but 
which will, too, offer the party and its principles the only hope of 
survival they have. Since the shock of 1959 and the brief turmoil 
that followed, there has already emerged a tendency to slip back 
into the old ways. 
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That is why it is still necessary to ask whether the Labour Party 
has any chance of winning another election. If it has not, why 
should it exist? The business of opposition, which tradition requires 
in a parliamentary democracy, might just as well be left to the 
liberals, the communists, or anyone else who can make enough 
noise without having to accept any responsibility. 


The Three Courses 


The first of the three possible courses in front of the Labour Party 
is the easiest, because it involves the least thinking either about 
policy or about behaviour and organisation. It is simply to accept 
the role of semi-permanent opposition. In this country, as in others, 
the parties of the Right have stolen much of the most distinctive 
clothing of the Left and have turned out not to be such bad chaps 
after all Wild reaction did not set in after 1951, nor even with 
the greatly increased Conservative majorities of 1955 and 1959; the 
characteristic men of the three governments since 1951 have been 
Mr. Macmillan, peripatetic in the search for international détente 
and a summit conference whose failure was certainly not his fault; 
or Mr. Butler, the most liberal-minded Home Secretary for several 
decades; or Mr. Amory, who taxed the “ golden handshake ” and 
brought the washing-machine and the B cecenn into far more 
working-class homes than Dalton, Cripps, or Gaitskell ever did. 
Eden, Salisbury, and Thorneycroft—well, they have been got rid of, 
and Nabarro and Hinchingbrooke have never been in the Govern- 
ment at all. The Labour Party can claim, perhaps with some truth, 
that its own performance in Parliament and the knowledge that a 
really bad mistake could bring it to power, coupled with the great 
strength of the trade unions outside Parliament, has forced the 
Government into these progressive lines. Provided that progressive 
things are done, it does not matter greatly who does them. There- 
fore, Labour can enjoy itself sitting in the gallery, throwing in a 
criticism or two, a vote of censure or two, whenever required, secure 
in the knowledge that the trade unions will act outside Parliament 
to prevent things from going too badly wrong, and never called on 
to take responsibility. There are in the Labour Party many people 
who, deep in their hearts, think rather like that even if they do not 
admit it to themselves, and they include many of the most vigorous 
Left-wing activists. To them, opposition is more attractive than 
responsibility, and they will continue their opposition even when 
there is a Labour Government. There are others, especially on the 
trade union side, who have little faith in the processes of Parliament 
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anyway and prefer external action. Between them, and with the 
support of those who are just lazy, they have contributed to the 
defeats of the last three elections. The weakness of this approach is 
that opposition declines in effectiveness as the prospect of becoming 
a government recedes. If the Conservatives have done progressive 
things, it is because their hold on office has not been secure, and 
their sense of insecurity must be maintained if they are to be 
kept progressive. 

The second possible course is a development from the first: it is 
to stay in opposition for the time being, maintaining the purity of 
socialist faith, in the hope that one day the Government will do 
something so patentl silly or incompetent that popular indignation 
will sweep it out and the Labour Party in. When the time comes— 
a slump with high unemployment, a rash external adventure like 
Suez, a major scandal—the public will once more demand radical 
a and all will be well. There is an element in the Labour, 

arty that — wants something like this to happen, which 
greets every sign of economic recession under the Conservatives as 
penne one of the rightness of socialism, and which is secretly 
om when things pick up again. If the signs of widespread 
popular discontent are not there, they must be manufactured, and 
the myth maintained that the Labour Party loses because it does 
not offer the thorough-going socialist policies the electorate is 
supposed to want. Even in more responsible circles there was a 
certain tendency to regret the economic recovery of 1958 and 1959, 
and to present it as a Tory trick on the eve of an election. The 
weakness of this approach is twofold. First, the slump is not likely 
to happen unless some enormous economic catastrophe overtakes 
the world, which is improbable in an age when the techniques of 
controlling slumps are so well known even by those who are not 
socialists; in the same way, another gift of an international crisis of 
just the right intensity, as Suez was, is too much to hope for—a less 
serious one would not create the necessary indignation, one more 
serious would make it irrelevant who was in power in Britain. The 
wait for power thus looks like being a long one. The second 
weakness is that this course presupposes that when the time comes 
Labour will really be ready and willing to take office—as it demon- 
strably was not when it let the golden opportunity of Suez slip 
out of its hands. 

The third course depends, first, on recognising that there is a 
need for an alternative to the Conservatives and, secondly, on being 
prepared to make the Labour Party into that alternative. To be 
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The Nature of the Problem 
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effective, it must stand a reasonable chance of being returned to 
seat to be the Labour Party, it must preserve the characteristic 
tures of its principles and policies and not surrender them in the 
search for a victory which on that basis can be only problematic. 
It ought not to be necessary, but in the light of much recent 
argument it clearly is, to point out that this does not mean that 
ak power for its own sake, or become so “ states- 

manlike ” that it ceases to be distinguishable from the Tories. On 
the contrary, it means that (in spite of everything Mr. Crossman 
may say *) it must be recognised that opposition is not eno 
Party must be a continuous threat to the Government, ready with 
distinctive policies and with the will to take office when the 
moment comes—and the moment should not be a 
failure, but one of Labour’s creation. It also means, 
the policies put forward should not be so out of line with what 
the electorate will accept as to invite automatic rejection, as they 
would be. if the advocates of the first or the second courses had 


The eleven contributors to this issue of The Political Quarterly 
write on the assumption that this third course is the proper one and 
that it is practical; they are all of them chosen from the 
generation of Labour supporters (all but two are un 
uncommitted of parliamentary ties (though six of the eleven are 

tes), and are also people who have not already 
written and said so much that they have nothing more to say. 

If Labour is to retain its place as an effective opposition capable 
of becoming the Government in circumstances other than those of a 
catastrophic failure by the Conservatives, it must take a number of 

eachia g decisions on its policies, its means of propaganda, its 
internal organisation and structure, and in its gener 
In the course of putting these decisions into effect it will grievously 
offend some of its own supporters. But the price of not taking the 
decisions and implementing them is likely to be permanent opposi- 
tion leading to decline and eventual decay in the face of whatever 


Most of the characteristic features of Labour thought date from the 
years before 1939, when there were obvious and serious ills—social, 


H. S. Crossman, m.p., Labour in the Affluent Society (Fabian Society, June 1960, 
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economic, and international—to fight against. Even in those days 
there was some conflict between the people who thought these ills 
could be cured by extensive modification of the capitalist system 
without overthrowing it, and those who thought that nothing less 
than a fully socialist society would do. Except for the extreme Left 
and revolutionary wing, the party regarded itself as committed not 
only on wr but also in spirit to democratic and non-revolutionary 
means of achieving its aims; the difference between the modifiers 
and the overthrowers of capitalism was thus narrowed, because the 
only possible democratic method of overthrow seemed to be a con- 
tinuous process of modification at the end of which there would be 
nothing left of the original material. The process of modification 
began seriously —— war and continued under the two Labour 
Governments which followed (subjected all the time to sharp criti- 
cism from supporters who thought the process was too slow or on 
the wrong lines). Compelled by the shortages of the post-war years 
to be more restrictive than would have been necessary in more 
normal times to a so great a transformation as 
occurred, the Labour ents dug two graves for themselves; 
on the one hand, they were thought of as being ical, liking 
restrictions for their own sake, unwilling to “ let the people free ”’; 
on the other hand, they accomplished so much of what they set out 
to do, especially in abolishing the fear of a8 tat that the 
people’s fire was spent before the job was finished. 

In eight years of opposition many Labour leaders, thinkers, 
publicists, organisers, and ordinary members failed to grasp that the 
next would be different not only in degree but also in character 
from first. They ignored the vast social transformation 
described by Merlyn Rees, even though it was largely they who had 
made it possible. They took inadequate account of the changed 
economic setting of politics and the policies that were necessary to 
meet it. They were slow to recognise the altered international 
position of Britain. In much of their political thinking they showed 
themselves insufficiently adaptable to new conditions, and by con- 
stant harking back to the battles and the weapons of an age now 
past = ifted more and more out of touch with the feelings and 
the needs of the people they claimed to re t. The valid slogans 
of the 1930s became the clichés of the 1950s. 

But policy was not all. After their crushing defeat in 1945, the 
Conservatives y got down to the business of reorganising 
themselves, (at considerable cost both in money and in 
hurt susceptibilities) the highly efficient machine of 1951. The 
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Labour Party did no such thing. It retained an archaic, rambling 
structure in which so many conflicting views had to be taken into 
account, so many centres of power placated, that it was impossible 
for any major decision on policy to be taken except on a compromise 
basis after an unedifying period of internal wrangling. It failed to 
adapt its means of propaganda and publicity to the age of television 
and “‘ admass ”’ (it claimed in doing so to be keeping its soul pure, 
but the purest of political souls is of little account unless lodged in a 
body: capable of carrying out its task). It betrayed in intensified 
form, as its influence was extended over more and more of the 
country, an old and intractable shortcoming, in the tendency of 
many of its component parts—constituency parties or local authority 
groups—to play petty politics of the nastiest kind and so bring 
disrepute on the party as a whole. And it fought, foolishly, un- 
necessarily, destructively, within itself, treating the public to the 
spectacle of prominent men at all levels hurling A se at their 
colleagues, when all that was at stake was, often enough, a point of 

licy which could have been sorted out without too much difficulty 

d the will been there. No single section was to blame for this; 
rather every section was to blame. 

This is a damning indictment, but who is going to say it is not 
true? It is insufficient now to ask that all should be glossed over 
and forgotten, that new compromises should be reached to conceal 
weaknesses of policy and of organisation. For these were the things 
that lost Labour the elections in 1955 and 1959, and will lose it all 
elections in the foreseeable future unless something is done about 
them. 

The Policy Issue 


Immediately after the last election, a few people leaped into the ring 
with proposals that the essentials of Labour policy should be aban- 
doned so as never to offer the public anything that might be in 
the slightest unpopular; the party was to become, in effect, a pale 
ghost of the Liberals. Others insisted that the policy of 1959 had 
not been left ~— and that only a programme of full-blooded 
socialism was capable of winning support. Both were fairly cer- 
tainly wrong, but the patched-up solution of the Clause Four 
controversy which followed hardly proves that anyone else was 
right. 

os home, it is essential to identify the ills that exist (not the 
ones that are only thought to exist), and then to propose methods 
for their cure. It is not difficult to produce a list. Poverty and 
unemployment are no longer the dominant fear of most people, and 
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they will stolidly refuse to be frightened by gloomy pictures of 


slumps to come. But there are still in our society many people 
whose conditions of life are bad and whose freedom is thereby 
restricted; age, illness, bad housing, and ignorance are perhaps 
commoner causes than poverty when this is so. There are many 
more whose material conditions are good or relatively so, but who 
cannot be called happy people. Too many people still find it easy 
to take advantage of the rest, be it by tax-evasion, by rackets or 
simply by being paid too much. The equality of opportunity which 
Labour Be so long demanded is still far off, and our educational 
system is still wholly unsuited for the creation of this equality. 
There is a great deal of inefficiency in industry, commerce, and 
administration. More and more, the individual is finding himself 
confronted at every turn with colossal organisations against which 
he has no appeal and no redress—the state itself, the local authority, 
the big business, the advertising agency, even the trade union, and 
all the other monsters which contribute to the effort to make him 
uniform, dictating what he shall do, what he shall like, and when 
he shall] have it. 

Some of these things, and some of the others that could be 
picked out as demanding treatment, would seem to be susceptible 
of correction by specific measures which do not need to have a 
socialist content to differentiate them from the sort of measures any 
fairly radical government might introduce. Yet the measures 
needed add up to a framework which is substantially different from 
that in which we live; it would therefore be better that the form 
of the framework should be designed in advance rather than 
allowed to grow piecemeal. That is the job ofsthe Labour philo- 
sophers, and we still know too little about what sort of form we 
want. It will not be based on the collectivist formulas of the 1930s, 
when people turned to collectivism as the only way out of their 
insupportable miseries; but it will certainly contain a collectivist 
element. 

In practical terms, this means that one of the main tasks ofthe 
Government will be to set an economic pattern within which all 
the rest can be done. This may or may not, but probably will, 
include some extension of public ownership, just as it will almost 
inevitably involve taxation measures to redistribute income and 
wealth, and broad methods of control to keep the economy working 
along the lines desired. It is necessary for the Labour Party to 
decide, as soon and as clearly as possible, on what measures of public 
ownership, taxation, or control are likely to be needed, and then to 
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remember why it has decided on them. Not one of these things is 
in itself; they are good only if they are means to ends. 
If the Labour Party is accused of having, when in office, liked 
restrictions for their own sake—well, was it not partly true? 
Having nationalised certain industries to save them from collapse, 
did it not then proceed to defend all nationalisation on the grounds 
of efficiency or impr ‘ved labour relations (both arguments singu- 
larly — to steel), completely forgetting that the chief 
argument for public ownership is the placing of economic power in 
blic instead of private hands? (This was still evidently forgotten 
in 1959, when it was — to bring under public ownership 
industries which “ after full and careful inquiry . . . are found to be 
failing the nation ”—surely one of the silliest phrases ever included 
in a political programme.) Whatever it is decided to do, there must 
be a clear and explainable reason for doing it, and there will be no 
— for blanket threats of that type included in a programme 
only in order to make a bow to the principle of public ownership 
without taking the trouble to think out why. 

Similarly in education, the social services, housing policy, it is 
necessary, above all, to be clear about the reasons why things are to 
be done. It is now perfectly obvious that the next stage of progress 
towards equality of opportunity cannot be carried out without a 
major change in the outlook on education, on which this country 
spends a lower proportion of its national income than almost any 
other of com le wealth—and in which a few thousand more 
and a and better-trained teachers are worth a load of 
argument about methods which cannot be implemented without 
them. In housing, which must be made to fit people’s rising 
standards in most other spheres of material life, a similar clarity of 
approach is needed. (Local authority building is not the only 
method, and “ municipalisation “ can be a terrifying word to those 
who observe the behaviour of some local authorities. What is the 
matter with the sound socialist idea of housing co-operatives?) 

One might go on indefinitely, but this is not the place to write a 
programme for the Labour Party. What emerges is that, in order 
to appeal to the electorate and still to fulfil the socialist values of 
the Labour Party, the prime need is clarity of thought on a small 
number of key issues. Decisions need to be taken which are not 
wrapped up in lengthy documents from Transport House which 
neither the public nor the _ membership reads, but which give 
Labour’s opponents a wealth of talking points such as they could 
never have dreamed of. Mr. Anthony Crosland has made very 
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much the same point in his recent Fabian phlet, Can Labour 
Win ?* choosing as his five key points “the creation of genuine 
and equal educational opportunity” (no dithering here about 
whether the public schools are compatible with socialism); “ urban 
planning to save both towns and*countryside; greater social invest- 
ment to reduce the present unbalance between public and private 
spending; protection of the consumer against large-scale producing 
interests; world disarmament and the control of nuclear weapons.” 
Others may wish to add to the list, but the leadership must see that 
it does not get too long before an election. A short list with crystal- 
clear policy on each item—that it what is needed. The vague 
phrase, the too obvious compromise between conflicting pressures, 
the long Les! document with a bit of everything in it for fear 
someone should be offended by having his pet idea left out—these 


Party Structure and Machinery 


But can, it be done as the party is at present constituted ? 

It is worth wes, 7 the hydrogen-bomb controversy, as bring- 
ing out the inherent difficulties of coming to any firm decision with 
the we gh structure as it is—-and on no issue is a clear policy more 
vitally necessary. The original decision to support an independent 
British deterrent may have been right or it may have been wrong (it 
certainly offended many good socialists, as well as the large number 
of peo who are now putting their radical activity into the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament instead of into the Labour Party), 
but it was bound sooner or later to be challenged and not only by 
the constituency parties. When the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union decided, in July 1959, to make the challenge, the 
result was a major crisis in the leadership of the party, and the 
General and Municipal Workers were called in to reverse their 
wea decision (allegedly taken by accident) in favour of uni- 

teralism. The result of it all was the non-nuclear club proposal, 
which even intelligent and well-disposed members of the public — 
found impossible to understand. It may have had its merits. But 
the fact was that, almost on the eve of an election, the party’s 
attitude to the dominant issue of the day was decided on the basis 
of an incomprehensible compromise formula resulting from a dis- 
creditable manoeuvre, and net on the rights or wrongs of the case. 


2 Fabian Society, May 1960, 2s. 6d. 
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The position of the leader seemed more important than the issue, 
and the result was not credit to the party. 

When pleading for clear and decisive policies on a small number 
of major questions, can one be sure that the necessary decisions can 
ever be taken either on what questions to include, or on what to say 
about them? The answer at the moment is, frankly, no. The 
alliance of the trade unions (paying the bill), the constituency parties 
(doing the work), the Parliamentary Labour Party (the profes- 
sionals), the National Executive (not independent of the bodies it 
represents, and anyway mecting only once a month), the Co- 
operative Party (roaring in the sidelines), and the Leader himself 
(the man who collects the brickbats but seldom the credit)—this 
heterogeneous hodge-podge of pressures and counter-pressures, 
emotions, jealousies and ambitions, is totally incapable of coming to 
the sort of decisions a modern political party needs to take. Con- 
ference, where the whole lot are mixed up together for four and a 
half days in a seaside pavilion, is even less so, if for no other reason 
than that there is never time for proper discussion of many issues, 
and its voting procedure makes it highly susceptible to manipulation 
behind the scenes. 

On this important point, the Labour Party has something to 
learn from the Conservatives. The policy of the Conservative P 
descends from on high through the mouth of the Leader himself, 
and the annual conference of the party can do no more than com- 
ment on it. This may be centralism carried too far, but it works. 
What the Labour Party needs is a much smaller policy-making body 
than Conference, preferably the Parliamentary Committee supported 
by the Parliamentary Labour Party, with Conference in a role of 
critic and adviser, but not master. As Ivan Yates shows in his 
article, this is a fact the traditional relationship of Conference to 
the parliamentary party, the idea of Conference dominance having 
crept in only quite recently. Nothing short of an overwhelming 
yw a on a vital issue need then shake the Leader’s position; only 
the parliamentary party, which appoints him, would be empowered 
to 6 him out. He would, with his colleagues of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, be freed from much of the need to placate the 
warring factions. Decisions could be arrived at with reasonable 
speed and reasonable clarity, with the result that, on many im- 
‘aac matters, the public would have the inestimable benefit of 

owing what Labour Party policy is. 

— similar to this have been made elsewhere in the months 
since the election, but all that has happened has been a couple of 
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minor changes to bring the Parliamentary Committee and the 
National Executive a bit closer together. The party as a whole has 
refused to think about the idea, or about any of the alternatives. 
If the change were to be made (or rather if the traditional relation- 
ship of Conference to leadership ~were to be restated) there would 
be an awful row, with protests, possible resignations and recrimina- 
tions, and it would take all the nerve of the leadership to ride out 
the storm. But unless some means can be found of enabling quick 
and clear decisions to be made, there is only the prospect of further 
decline and defeat. 


Publicity and Reputation 

At the 1959 election, the Labour Party’s publicity was on the whole 
— even if be late and igre pep ty ? erwards, it shrank 

to practi rag . If the simple decisions on important 
topics Bg be ile, ey must is be canamuaiad the 
public not only at election times but also in between, which means 
some of the new thinking on publicity discussed in Mr. Rowland’s 
article later in this Bag That is not, of course, only a matter of 
improving the publicity departments. It is one of the things, just as 
ee cates is encking and better a sgh srieaeielion 
are others, which will flow from the long-overdue redesigning of 
the lumbering machine of Transport House. This will cost a great 
deal more money, but the party must find it if it is to survive. 

But the party can and must do a lot of things to improve its 
public reputation—things which will not cost a single penny. At its 
various levels, it does itself far more harm than its opponents do. 
In Parliament, in the London County Council, in*borough councils 
up and down the country, the over-rigid discipline of the whips 
gives a thoroughly bad impression. Illiberality is the only conclu- 
sion the public can draw from episodes like the removal of Mr. 
Crossman from the front bench two days before a key by-clection— 
all the more absurd when, two months later, the leadership 
seen accepted the policy he was removed for 3 
Illiberality is the impression created when Labour-controlled councils 
exclude the Press, or impose silly restrictions on the colour of door- 
steps on council-house estates. Something worse than illiberality 
emerges from the Nottingham tragi-comedy. From all these things 
the party suffers, loses votes, and in the long run its prospects of 
becoming the Government of the country. So, too, it loses when 
every disagreement on policy is twisted into a question of power 
within the party, and when men who claim to be the leaders of the 
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opinion of half the electorate scream abuse at each other in week- 
end speeches and in the Press. Is it anphing that many decent 
progressive people find it hard to vote Labour! 


* * * * * 


The conclusions that emerge from this series of articles by a group 
of younger Labour supporters are thus fairly simple—the selection 
of the few really important issues on which party policy must be 
made abundantly clear, the transformation of the party machine 
and organisation to enable these policies to be decided on and told 
to the public, and a higher standard of behaviour by the at 
all its levels. Simple conclusions, yes, but it is not denied that they 
will be hard to put into effect and that many people and many 
enshrined ideas will be hurt in the process. 

But it must be done, and done quickly. There is still in the 
country a reserve of good will towards the Labour Party in spite 
of its three defeats, and there is still a massive potential vote which 
can be turned into a majority at the next election if the party itself 
does not squander it. But these are wasting assets, and will not 
survive another electoral defeat. What is needed now, and what 
seems to be almost entirely lacking at any level, is a sense of 
urgency, of the need to do what the Conservatives did after 1945, 
to carry out this huge transformation while there is still time. 
Willingness to do what needs to be done would be well received in 
the country, because it would be a sign of life and of courage. It 
would be a sign of something that seems now to be almost lacking 
—the will to win power and to hold it, on the basis of the 
forward-looking principles for which the Labour Party claims to 
stand. 
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LABOUR PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
CURRENT POSITION 


MICHAEL- SHANKS 


To talk of the basic philosophy or ideas of the British Labour 
movement is in a sense to put the cart before the horse; one should 
speak rather of basic ideals and emotions. British socialism did 
not spring like Minerva fully armed from a philosopher’s brain. 
Its theorists have numbered few really front-rank thinkers. Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman has commented on the movement’s singular 
“‘ booklessness,” and this is true in the sense that we lack a 
Koran, a Das a et or a Social Contract. Socialism in Britain 
emerged as a distillation and a rationalisation of the aspirations and 
protests of generations of humble, inarticulate, under-privileged 
men and women. Its principles and its programmes represent a 
continuing attempt—at times more successful than others—to 
express these aspirations in terms which are relevant to the current 
situation. In formulating policy it is no good going back to some 
sacred text embodying truths whose validity remains untouched 
by time. With all due respect to the self-appointed guardians of 
Clause Four, for the Labour Party such texts a exist. 

In talking of the Labour movement, one must remember also 
that for most of its history political activity has been less important 
to it than industrial activity. After the collapse of Chartism the 
trade union movement became the chosen channel for labour 
advancement in Britain, and it was only whep the Taff Vale 
judgment appeared to block successful industrial action that the 
unions threw their weight behind the creation of a Labour Party 
which would represent them in Parliament. Between the wars 
three different factors conspired to give the political wing of the 
movement an importance which probably few of its founders had 
seriously anticipated: the historic split in the Liberal Party, the 
debacle of the General Strike and the resultant discrediting of 
syndicalism, and the structural unemployment of the twenties and 
sem with the consequent undermining of trade union bargainin 
power. To this one might add the appalling wre in social, 
economic, and foreign policy of the Conservative administration, 
and on a broader scale the apparent breakdown of the whole 


* The author is an economic journalist, and a co-opted member of the Fabian Society 
Executive. 
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capitalist system. The Labour Party benefited from all these trends 
and reflected them in its thinking and its programmes, but in no 
sense did it dominate events; its reaction was a passive rather than 
an active one. The lack of a clear-cut coherent philosophy was 
incidentally to show itself in the misunderstandings and frustrations 
of the 1945-51 period of government and its aftermath. 

If we try to sum up the basic aspirations of the early, pre-Fabian 
socialist pioneers in Britain, we find ourselves reduced to what 
sound like platitudes—“ a just society,” “fair shares for all,” “a 
more equal distribution of wealth,” and so at to —— 
these slogans into precise philosophical formulations and you 
immediately run into difficalses edocs this mean that they are 
meaningless, in any but a logical positivist’s sense? No: to the 
manual worker, the landless farm Sains: the small shopkeeper, 
indeed to individual member of society, they have definite 

ings and definite practical implications—though not the same 
ones for all people at all times. Again, however, they are not neces- 
sarily realisable only by political reform; they are after all the 
stutt of trade union bargaining objectives. Nobody has ever been 
able to define with exactitude the ultimate aims of trade unionism 
in a free society. Samuel Gompers, the American union pioneer, 
when asked what the trade unions really wanted for their members, 
replied: “ More.” It is possibly the most accurate—certainly the 
most succinct—definition ever given. For the majority of le 
in the Labour movement, in fact, socialism has always ten to 
mean first and foremost self-advancement. The ethical horizons 
have been provided by a minority, who have exercised an influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers. Much of the Party’s present 
difficulty springs of course from the fact that self-advancement and 
socialism are no longer synonymous for the majority of the popula- 
tion. Equality is not a popular doctrine in a “ nouveau riche” 
society. 

From its earliest days, the Labour movement has contained 
two quite distinct sections or schools of thought. On the one hand 
there are those who find themselves totally opposed to the existing 
form of society and want to replace it by a completely different 
one. This group is naturally opposed to any form of compromise. 
It has a clear vision—the clarity perhaps enhanced by remoteness 
—of the sort of society it would like to see. Its attitude to socialism 
is quasi-religious in form. I will call this wing of the movement— 
it has always in fact tended to be a minority group, though in the 
constituency Labour Parties at various times (including possibly the 
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present) it forms a majority—the Utopian wing. It is a force which 
every Labour Party are has to sche wid 
As against this group, there is what I will call the Fabian 
element in the movement. (This distinction corresponds roughly 
to Sidney Webb’s “ Anarchists” and “ Bureaucrats.””) This section 
accepts the same ultimate aims as the Utopians, but it secks to 
achieve them by working through the existing forces in society, 
pursuing i jate limited objectives which are realisable within 
the existing framework; its sights are fixed on the near rather than 
the distant future, and it concentrates rather on improvements to 
the existing structure than on demolishing it and building a com- 
pletely new one. In normal circumstances, the Fabian element 
inates among the trade unions in practice, whatever may 
said at union conferences or enshrined in union constitutions. 
For the trade union leader has to accept the existing state of society 
as given, and try to exploit it for the benefit of his members if he 
is to achieve —. He cannot afford to withdraw to Mount 
Sinai and cast off the dust of this sinful world. His work requires 
him to be daily in the market place, bargaining and agitating on 
behalf of ~ members. This is what makes Mr. Frank a 
something of a “s ” among union leaders. Equally, one ten 
to find Follies tdemcat - ominating in the Putnndiiery 
Labour Party, at least on the t benches; for those who sit there 
know that if they are called on to form the government they will 
in fact have to work with and through the existing Establishment. 
These two strands have co-existed within the Labour movement 
from the first, and will presumably always do so. Each in fact 
needs the other, though this mutual dependenee is not always 
readily discernible above the noise of fraternal conflict. The Labour 
needs its Utopians to point the way to the ultimate s 
rd to remind nap med that the ota state of things A yor 
Se oe > Sona needs - Esbians if it is to make any 
progress to . If things are going well the two 
strands do in fact oaeaial happily. But when they go badly 
there is a temptation for them to turn on each other with accusa- 
tions of betrayal and . The Utopians accuse the Fabians 
of making a pact with the Devil, by accepting capitalism with all 
its evils. The Fabians te gen they are merely secking to turn 
the present situation to advantage, and that unless one is 
prepared to move forward one step at a time one will never move 
anywhere at all. 
These mutual tensions become most acute when capitalism 
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a s to be functioning efficiently. This was, broadl speaking . 
wor a the period up to 1914. Davies this — the ie objec- 
tion to capitalism in Britain was not so much to its inefficiency as 
to its apparent cruelty and callousness, its lack of moral quality 
and the unjust way in which favours were distributed within society. 
In such circumstances socialist aspirations could be expressed either 
in the limited, concrete terms of health insurance or a minimum 
wage, or in the inspiring if distant visions of a William Morris or 
a Blatchford. Particular aspects of the social and economic system 
could be and were criticised with great vigour (vide the carly 
work of the Webbs or Charles Booth’s revelations of the poverty 
and squalor of working conditions in London), but to the system 
as a whole no obvious practical alternative seemed likely to com- 
mand success. But the stagnation and slump of the inter-war 
ears threw grave doubts on the ability of capitalism to survive at all. 
n these circumstances, the two wings of the Labour Party could 
find at least some common ground in the prescriptions of John 
Maynard Keynes. (In his recent biography of Ernest Bevin, Alan 
Bullock points out that Bevin was much quicker to appreciate and 
accept Keynes’s point of view than any of his other colleagues on 
the Macmillan committee.) 

The radical change of the last decade has been that the capitalist 
system, having accepted and digested the implications of Keynesian- 
ism and the reforms of the Attlee administrations, has once agai 
proved that it can operate efficiently. It appears in fact to ve 
resumed the forward march which was broken off after 1914. The 
Labour Party is therefore back with its old dilemma. Is it to 
renounce the existing system as morally despicable and only 
dubiously profitable? Or is it to accept the broad implications of 
the system and set itself to pointing out and trying to remove the 
main sho; ings? 

In my own mind there is no doubt at all that in the present 
situation the Fabian answer is the only one for any party which 
finds itself the official Opposition. I do not personally believe that 
our present affluence is necessarily temporary or in any way 
“ phoney,” or that there has been a gross lowering of moral tone 
over society as a whole. Undoubtedly there is an excessive concen- 
tration of resources on tax avoidance in certain sections of our 
society. But to indict the whole community on this account seems 
to me to show a certain lack of proportion. I do not myself regard 
our present society as obnoxious or distasteful—though I can under- 
stand the attitude of those in the Labour movement who do. I can 
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appreciate, without ing it, the Left’s nostalgia for the barricades 
(vide almost any issue of Tribune). At the same time, I do not 
believe that the present way in which our society is administered 
and our resources distributed is distinguished by its efficiency or 
its rectitude; I believe there are glaring and obvious defects which 
I should like a Labour government to put right. I will deal with 
some of these in detail later on. For the moment I want to establish 
my general position—namely, that the state of present-day Britain 
is all in all probabl at least as good as it has ever been, but that 
nevertheless it onih and should be made even better. 

But, if the reforms which I would like to see are to be carried 
out, there must be a Labour government; one cannot rely on the 
Tories to steal all of Labour’s desirable clothing. The present 
attitude of the Utopians seems to me to deprive us of the oppor- 
tunity. The recent debate on public ownership was, as Ancurin 
Bevan pointed out, largely concerned with the necessity of 
“ dominating the commanding heights of power in the economy.” 
There is one place from which the commanding heights cannot 
be dominated, and that is the Opposition benches in the House of 
Commons. It is not cynical or irrelevant, therefore, to adjust one’s 

licy to what the electorate is likely to accept. On the contrary, 

it is the duty of an Opposition to do so. The object of a political 

is after all to exercise power; unless it can do so its arguments 

on policy are largely irrelevant. This is one of the great distinctions 

between the and Conservative Parties, which goes a long 
way to explaining why the conservatives are the no overni 

: in pare Britain, For the conservatives, the ry chijactive 
is to be in power; once one has power one deeides what to do 
with it. To many socialists such an approach by Labour is un- 
thinkable. Many Utopians are genuinely distressed at the prospect 
of the Party — office in a situation where compromises are 
necessary. But when in a modern democracy are compromises not 
necessary? The attitude of mind which judges issues of policy 
entirely in terms of their relevance to traditional principles..is 
appropriate to a religious sect or to a small pressure group. It is 
totally inadequate for a great — party which aspires to form 
the government of a modern democratic state. 

I pointed out above that Labour became the main left-wing 
wang in modern Britain y by historical accident. If there had 

no Liberal: split, and if the capitalist system had not appeared 
to be on the point of collapse, Labour would not have become the 
alternative government between the wars. There is no historical 
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law which prescribes that one of the two great parties in a modern 
capitalist state should be a Socialist Party. Jt is not so in the U.S.A. 
or in Canada or South Africa. It is surely quite unrealistic to 
assume that the real choice in Britain today is between a Conserva- 
tive Party operating a capitalist system and a Labour Party operatin 

a socialist system. Even among Labour voters the proportion o 
convinced socialists must be fairly small. In practice the political 
choice at present must be between two political parties operating 
what: is in effect a mixed but predominantly capitalist economy, 
but operating it in different ways with different objectives and 
priorities. The Utopian element in the Labour Party deludes both 
itself and the electorate by trying to disguise this fact. 

So far I have been talking about general principles. I now want 
to turn to the main ideals and aims of the Party, to discuss briefly 
how they emerged and then, in greater detail, their relevance to 
the present situation and the part they should play in future policy. 
The two. great traditional objectives of the Labour Party are of 
course equality and common ownership. It is not hard to see how 
these arose from the basic desire to improve the lot of the under- 

ivileged, to assure to each man a fair share of the products of 

is labour. I do not think there is any necessity to demonstrate 
the logic by which a concern for the Beas Sev translates itself into 
a desire for a more equal share in the wealth of society. Noor is it 
particularly hard to see how this desire for equality has expressed 
itself in measures for income redistribution, through taxation on the 
one hand and the apparatus of the welfare state on the other—and 
also through educational reform; it is also fair to say that Labour's 
fundamental premise that all men should have equal rights and 
equal opportunities has profoundly influenced its policy on —— 
and colonial matters, and made it a potent force for good on, the 
international scene... 

I shall be dealing below with the relevance of the basic doctrine 
of equality and its many manifestations in Labour policy to the 
needs of today. But before doing so I must examine a more thorny 
topic, common ownership. The phrase is important. Common 
ownership does not necessarily equal nationalisation. The ends 
which the early pioneers believed would be served by common 
ownership are not obviously those realised by the great public 
corporations 2 Ja Morrison which the general public now auto- 
matically associates with the Labour Party. 

When the founding fathers of the Labour Party asserted their 
belief in common ownership, the most obvious objective which 
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they had in mind was the abolition of private profit and the 
possibilities of exploitation of man by man which it created. If 
“ace are held in common then the presumption is that they will 

held equally. The division of society into capitalist and labourer, 
ra eo and exploited, is abolished. The labourer receives the 

1 reward of his labour—apart from that portion which goes on 
industrial re-equipment and that which goes to social welfare and 
communal services; he does not have to carry on his back a crowd 
of parasitic and unproductive rentiers. Common ownership is 
therefore the most effective single weapon—in theory—for achieving 
equality. At the same time the Labour pioneers were keenly 
conscious of the vast power in society which ownership of the means 
of production carried with it. The influence of Karl Marx was 
obviously of central importance in this field. The early thinkers in 
the British Labour Party may not have been very clear about how 
it should be done, but they were for the most convinced that 
it would be necessary at some stage to storm the citadel of power 
in the economy by taking over the ownership of industry, finance, 
and the land. 

These, then, were the two basic principles which Labour carried 
into the inter-war era. At this point a third element entered into 
the Party’s thinking—a belief in the central importance and value 
of planning. The growth in importance of this principle was a 
natural corollary the failure of the unplanned Jaisser-faire 
economy to deliver the goods. The need to pian the resources of 
society was of course a fundamental belief of the Webbs, power- 
fully reinforced by the doctrines of Hobson and Keynes—though 
Keynes himself was never a socialist, but a Liberal whose prime 
— was to make capitalism work. This new ideology 

oured and affected the two older ideals. By a natural process 
the ideal of common ownership became translated into the theory 
of nationalisation. The need now was not so much to destroy the 
power of the capitalists as to make sure that the country’s basic 
industries operated efficiently. A public sector of nationalised 
industries ag pi the main weapon by which a government 
could ensure employment and a dynamic economic system. 
These industries could be made to expand their output at cheap 
prices, so providing a nucleus of expansion in the economy. They 
could be made to absorb state capital in public investment pro- 
grammes if the-capital goods industries were slack. Through them 
the government could impose some degree of control over private 
industry and influence the whole direction of the economy. Thus, 
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the idea of a nation-wide public monopoly superseded the earlier 
idealistic visions of producer cooperatives, neo-mediaeval guilds and 
workers control. 

The discoveries of Keynes also had a profound influence on the 
doctrine of equality. Before the 1930’s Labour thinking still tended 
to be influenced by the idea of the “ social minimum,” a level of 
welfare below which nobody in modern democratic society should 
ever be allowed to sink. It was in essence an ethical concept; it 
had little to do with economic efficiency. But Hobson and Keynes 
gave it an economic justification, by demonstrating that it is the 
poor and not the rich who have to spend the great proportion of 
their income and thereby provide employment for the others. In 
an age of deflation and deficient deeanish, redistribution of wealth 
had a powerful oo to play in raising the whole level of national 
income and employment. Moreover, by stressing the role of fiscal 

licy in achieving and maintaining full employment, Keynes and 
bis followers provided an occasion for large-scale annual redistribu- 
tions of income. (It can be argued that in the welfare field the 
idea of the social minimum continued to dominate Labour eae 
— very recently indeed— until the advent of the Titmuss Sch 
in fact.) 

This, then, was the general legacy of ideas which Labour 
inherited in its first period of effective power in 1945. We know 
how those ideas—inevitably modified by the fact that they were 
being worked out in an economic climate which was the precise 
opposite of that in which Keynes was working between the wars— 
crystallised in policies, and we know the results. The Attlee 
Government was, in my view, one of the very few great creative 
administrations of modern British history. In conditions of appal- 
ling difficulty, under constant strain, it did succeed in translating 
many of its aspirations into effective legislation. It did make 
Britain a better place to live in for the vast majority of her people. 
It did extend the dimensions of life for the average citizen. It did 
bring basic industry under a measure of public control, and it did 
lay the foundations for the great expansion of industry and improve- 


ments in living standards of the last decade. It did establish full 
employment and a welfare state, and it did begin the great process 
of colonial emancipation which has continued since, and which has 
been perhaps our noblest contribution as a nation to the modern 
world. 

The bulk of the legislative achievements of 1945-50 have passed 
into the life of the country. The conservatives have not tried 
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seriously to alter them—indeed, from time to time they have tended 
to claim credit for them! It is natural, therefore, that the Labour 
Party should look back on this period as its “ finest hour,” and 
that the policies of 1945 should seem in retrospect akin to holy 
writ. In consequence there have been occasions in recent years— 
far too many in my view—when it is the socialists who have 
appeared to be conservatives and the tories radicals. We need to 
remind ourselves that the policies of 1945-50 were an attempt to 
interpret the principles of British socialism in terms of a particular 
transient set of political, economic, and social conditions, and that 
the world of 1960 demands a radically different application of 
the same ideals. For any political party to seek to put the clock 
back is misguided; for a party of the Left it is grotesque and 
tragic. 

How, therefore, should the basic principles of the British Labour 
Party be interpreted and expressed today? This is hardly the place 
for attempting to set out a detailed policy statement for the Labour 
Party, but one can suggest some general priorities. First of all, 
Labour cannot shed its concern for the betterment of the poorer 
sections of the community without selling its birthright. This must 
mean continuing the drive towards equality. 

The search for equality, I suggest, has two aspects. On the 
one hand there is the need to remove the patches of gross and 
degrading poverty which still exist in our society. This may not be 
so een J rewarding as in the past, since the income structure 
of our society has come to resemble a _— rather than a pyramid, 
with the majority of nearer the middle than the bottom. 
But that does not absolve us from the responsibility of eradicating 
the worst forms of poverty, for if we do not nobody else is likely to. 
This can be done by improvements in welfare services, a greater 
urgency in council house building, some form of rent control 
(whether by municipalisation or not) and bigger old age pensions. 
This is not an exhaustive list, but an indication of the sort of policies 
to which a Labour Government should give priority at the present 
time. For the long-term solution of the schhed, by far the biggest 
contribution a Labour Government could make would be a national 
superannuation scheme, and I would regard this as far and away 
the most important and valuable feature in Labour’s current 


programme. 

But the case for equality is not confined to the need to relieve 
primary poverty. A society where there are large divisions between 
the classes in wealth, opportunity, and social status is not likely 
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to be a very happy or a very efficient one. It is essential, therefore, 
that no should be sag! fora as possible complete equality of 
opportunity, and that differences in status and wealth should be 
uced to the minimum consistent with progress and efficiency. 
We must seek to create as far as possible a society in which class 
differences are transcended by a general sense of community and 
fraternity, a sense of belonging to “‘ one nation and not two” (if I 
per borrow a phrase). This is important also if the nation is to 
e the best use of its available talent at any one time. 

The answer to this problem lies first and foremost in a drastic 
reform of the education system. I would favour opening the 
public schools to nation-wide competitive examination as a priority 
measure, though I recognise the administrative difficulties. Apart 
from education, a great deal more can and should be done within 
industry to reduce the barriers between manual workers and staff 
and to promote industrial democracy. I should like to see much 
more promotion in industry from the factory floor to the directors’ 
board room; I have a feeling this would be good for efficiency as 
well as human relations! rtainly there should be an extension 
of unemployment compensation schemes, sickness benefit, and so 
on, in which Britain at present lags badly behind other big industrial 
powers. This is coudian the trade unions could press for a good 
deal more actively than they have hitherto. 

These measures should help to remove inequalities of opportuni 
and status. Many socialists, Sent believe that the nee orn 
tant form of equality is equality of reward. I cannot agree with 
this view. It seems to me obvious that if a person is to be paid 
according to his contribution to society it is both right and essential 
that there should be differentials sod incentives. I am not parti- 
cularly worried about the danger of creating an intellectual elite in 
society by offering those with the best capacities a rather better form 
of education than can be given to everybody—though this special 
education should certainly include extensive courses in citizenship. 
Any society must have leaders, and this being so it is only sensible 
to get the best leaders you can. It is also an unfortunate fact of 
human nature that people will not give of their best without some 
form of monetary incentive—though the incentive need not be, and 
should not be, exclusively or even mainly monetary. 

It follows from this that there are limits to the extent to which 
income can be redistributed through taxation without damage to the 
economy, particularly under full employment when such redistribu- 
tion is likely to prove inflationary. I do not say that we have 
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reached these limits, but I do say they exist. However, this argu- 
ment applies much less strongly to unearned than to earned income. 
Taxes on capital gains and on inheritance do not have anything 
like the same disincentive effects as taxes on income. Extensions 
of public ownership through the acquisition of shares in prosperous 
et firms by ouahlic organi Snag as the Labour Party’s 
si Superannuation Fund—would also help to equalise wealth 
y enabling the community to share in the profits and the capital 
ins. If nationalised industries were enabled to earn large profits 
this would have a similar effect. But I do not regard this aspect 
of equality as anything like so important as the equalisation of 
opportunity and (so far as possible) of status. 

The other great “absolute” which the Labour Party must 
pursue is liberty. Liberty and equality are essentially comple- 
mentary, since the less a man is constrained by economic pressures 
the greater is his field of liberty. But there is a danger that 
egalitarianism will with it a threat of undue pressure by the 
majority on the minority to conform, and this pressure must be 
resisted. ‘The Labour Party has not been very good recently at 
giving the impression that it cares at all deeply about this danger, 
or that it is ready to do anything very much to curb the tyranny of 
the majority, whether this occurs in trade unions or in the field 
of local government—and this apparent lack of interest in the rights 
of the individual is undoubtedly one of the reasons for its present 
unpopularity (or, to use the current euphemism, its “ unfavourable 
image "—a comforting phrase because it implies that the image is 
something separate from the reality). 

It goes without saying that these twin ideals,of liberty and 
equality must be sa abroad as well as at home, and parti- 
cularly in colonial policy. 

In order to achieve these two basic objectives, a Labour Govern- 
ment in the 1960s would need to use three main means—an 
expansionist economic policy, planning, and public ownership. 
These three lines of policy, all inter-related, must be regarded essen- 
tially as por re ends in themselves; but all have an 
im t role to play. The easing of poverty, the expansion of 
~ens services ss aig Diteiensiticn) 
and the general raisi living standards can only be achieved on 
the basis of a steady expansion in the rate of industrial production. 
It would be essential, therefore, for a Labour administration to 
ensure that this expansion took place, and that it was not held back 
by Government policy—as it was between 1955 and 1958. This 
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might well require special incentives to industrialists to invest, and 
the use of controls—for example, on building, on imports, on credits, 
and eng’ on international capital transactions—to ensure that 
expansion did not precipitate inflation or a balance of payments 
crisis. It goes without saying, however—or it should—that controls 
should only be used where absolutely necessary. 

This brings one to the question of planning. Planning is in 
danger of becoming a political dirty word. It is contrasted with 
freedom as though he two were opposites—and the general assump- 
tion underlying the contrast is chet Labour believes in planning 
and the tories believe in freedom. In fact, of course, planning is 
an essential part of life. An industrialist who fails to plan usually 
finds his way to Carey Street pretty quickly. A government which 
fails to plan does not stay in office very long. The dispute really 
boils down to different degrees of state intervention in the economic 
system. Here the distinction between the socialist and the conserva- 
tive approach is nothing like so great as the propaganda of the two 
sides would seem to indicate, and in any case it would be impracti- 
cable for a Labour Government now to try to restore the wartime 
controls which were still to hand in 1945 and which were then 
necessary because of the prevalence of inflation and the shortage of 
goods. Detailed economic planning as we knew it in 1945 is only 
necessary if there is an overall shortage of s in relation to 
supply, and in such conditions it would probably be applied what- 
ever the ideology of the party in power. 

But there are two fields in which more planning than we now 
have is essential, and in which the Labour Party can make a real 
contribution in the 1960s. First of all, there is the question of 
wages. If we are to achieve full employment, economic expansion, 
more welfare services, and more equality without inflation we shall 
need something more than the controls listed above. We shall need 
some measure of overall planning of the distribution of the national 
income—in other words some indication of the extent to which 
wages can be allowed to rise in any given year without jeopardising 
stability. In short, we need to move towards the sort of centralised 
annual bargaining between unions, government, and employers 
which exists in the Scandinavian countries. Such a bargain in the 
British context = involve the government in imposing ceilin 
on some prices and profits in exchange for wage restraint. It would 
mean a drastic change in the present structure of our unions, with 
a concentration of power in the hands of the T.U.C. vis-d-vis 
member unions which does not obtain today. But clearly the 
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unions cannot indefinitely opt out of the planned society for which 
they cry out so avidly. 

But planning has also another, bigger role to play. We are 
reaching a position in Britain where it is becoming increasingly 
hard for us to live with comfort, digriity, and beauty in our crowded 
island. Our roads are becoming increasingly congested, our rail- 
ways increasingly deserted and derelict, our cities increasingly ugly 
and sprawling, our countryside increasingly eaten up by suburban 
housing, our population increasingly concentrated into the London- 
Manchester axis leaving large areas of under-employment in the 
North and West. What we desperately need is an integrated policy 
covering town planning (from the point of view of aesthetics as 
well as utility), the distribution of industry, and transport. All 
these problems hang together, but at the moment they are all being 
tackled separately—or not at all. The great sphere of opportunity 
for planning in the 1930s was in the field of industry and economic 
management. In the 1960s its main purpose must be to teach us 
how we can live decently in an affluent Britain without being 
throttled te death by our possessions. The political party which can 
tackle this problem effectively may find its way to office as easily 
as the party which first endorsed the Beveridge plan. 

Public ownership clearly has a part to play here, but as a means 
rather than as an end in itself. The British public is not so “ sold” 
on, the virtues of private ownership that it will reject out of hand 
a closely-reasoned proposal for Ca: extensions of public owner- 
ship. What it does reject is the assumption that a nationalised 
industry like the British Transport Commission represents an a 
priori higher form of industrial organisation than, sfy, I.C.I. Nor 
is it clear that it is wrong to do so. 

The public oo created in 1945-51 are, after all, by no 
means the ee le form of public ownership. If we want to 
redistribute wealth by means of public ownership, selective share- 
gest, yg seem more flexible and economical. Share-buying 
can be used as a weapon of control over a recalcitrant or 
“ backward ” firm. 

State intervention in “ backward” industries could, of course, 
take other forms—the nationalisation of particular firms (but only 
if the government was fairly sure it could do better than the exist- 
ing management!), or the channelling of state funds into industry 
by means of an Investment Board to promote research, stimulate 
expansion in unemployment areas and so on. In other words, the 
means chosen must be appropriate to the ends desired. 
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This sounds elementary, but it is something which the Labour 
Party as a whole does not seem to have realised. Much of the 
unpopularity of nationalisation today springs from the fact that 
the nationalised industries set up in 1945-51 were required to follow 
policies which were in many cases impracticable or mutually contra- 
dictory. There still appears to be no clear conception of what the 
role and function of nationalised concerns in a mixed economy 
should be, and it is surely more urgent to get this sorted out than 
to embark on new extensions of public ownership. (What poet 
for example, do we want a nationalised steel industry to do which 
cannot be achieved by strengthening the powers of the Iron and 
Steel Board vis-a-vis the Federation, supplemented possibly by selec- 
tive acquisition of shares in individual companies 5 

Public ownership needs to work its passage back into public 
favour by showing that it can fulfil certain specific needs, and is 
not simply a doctrinaire preoccupation. The Labour Party has 
been strangely unimaginative about this in recent years. Why 
must public enterprise be state enterprise? There is nothing in 
theory to stop trade unions from setting up industrial enterprises 
(as in Israel or the United States), or local authorities from going 
ahead faster with ee ownership, direct labour b ms, 
schemes and other forms of enterprise. Another obvious potenti 
means of expansion would be a more dynamic policy by the —, 
tive movement—particularly in the neglected field of producer 
cooperatives. Alternatively, the frontiers of public ownership could 
be extended were the nationalised industries to diversify their activi- 
ties by making take-over bids for private firms. Clearly a good 
deal of thinking is needed now in the Labour Party both on the 
role and functioning of the existing nationalised industries, and on 
what we really want public ownership to do in the world of the 
1960s. 

The Labour Party faces a tremendous problem of adjustment, 
but if it can overcome its inhibitions and its prejudices it can still 
make a great and unique contribution to our national life. Despair, 
cynicism, and complacency are the chief dangers. The political 
situation in 1964 and 1969 will differ from that of 1959 just as 1959 
differed from 1945. An electorate which has grown blasé about 
material prosperity will be aces for new ideas and inspirations. 
The Labour Party can provide them.. But if it is to achieve a 


rendezvous with the future it must first come to terms with the 
present. 
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Tere are some half-dozen important streams which have con- 
tributed to present-day attitudes in the Labour Party about domestic 
economic policy. All of them have had great value in their time, 
and most of them have something to contribute for the future; but 
the problem for the Labour Party between now and the next 
General Election is to take the right view on the relative significance 
of the contributions of each of these streams. The purpose of this 
article is to try to suggest the way in which each of these contribu- 
tions should be put into perspective, in the context of the present- 
day economic position of the ree) Sem of its likely development, 
and on the basic assumption that Labour’s task is to provide the 
alternative (and the better) government of the country. 


; Is Capitalism Doomed? 

One of the major streams is fundamentally Marxist; it is the view, 
shared by many Labour supporters who are far from Marxist in 
their total pee osophy, that capitalism inevitably contains the seeds 
of its own on. The second stream is also closely allied with 
the Marxists, but has a much more mixed ancestry; it is in the 
belief in the virtue of central planning and therefore of controls, 
rather than a belief in reliance on the “anarchy” of the price 
mechanism and the liberal economy. The third stream also lies 
straight in the orthodox socialist tradition, with both Marxist and 
non- ist ancestry; it is a belief in the virtues of social ownership 
rather than private ‘ 

In each of the last two streams I have described—belief in 
planning and belief in social ownership—a major contribution has 
come from the utopian background to socialist theories and policy. 
But the utopian contribution to Labour policy has come out most= 
clearly in the fourth stream that needs distinguishing—the belief 
shared by most supporters of left-wing policies, that men can be 
made morally better through the agency of economics. Two 
tributaries have contributed to this stream. One is a belief in 
equality as a moral aim, showing itself mainly as a belief in 
economic equality.- The other is a common enough belief that in a 
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society where economic affairs are run properly, one can hope that 
sin will be eradicated, justice will shine through of its own accord 
and all men will be happy and contented. 


The Puritan Element 


The last two streams contributing to Labour’s economic policy are 
much less intellectual and much more conservative (with a small 
“c” and implying no particular connection with the political 
party of that name). The first of them has mainly been contributed 
to Labour by non-conformist religion and by the trade unions. It 
is something which can easily be a Be by anyone who has 
lived in Britain—particularly in the industrial North or Midlands 
(or I imagine Scotland and Wales) and who has been able to live 
elsewhere and see how people "ve who are not committed to the 
solidarity and the spiritual meanness of the chapel. It is not hard 
to give it a name—“ puritanism” is the most usual, although I 


have never regarded this as a very satisfactory name. The difficulty 
is in defining it precisely; I cannot, although (like the elephant) | 
know perfectly well what it looks like. The unsureness whether 
one should really enjoy oneself; the belief that useful things can 
hardly be beautiful; the belief that luxury and comfort are tricks 


of the devil, sent to ensnare us; the belief that any sort of pleasure 
is really, somehow, wrong—these are the kinds of element in this 
puritan streak which in the past contributed a great deal of strength 
to the Labour movement, in the days when the ordinary man had 
little enough hope of being able to enjoy himself. 

Lastly, there is a stream which I hesitate to regard as historically 
as important as the others, but which is so significant today that 
it does deserve equal consideration—the more so because socialists 
delight in protesting their internationalism, and frequently fail 
dismally to do any better than the men on the Right, who at least 
have the agg” say that they believe Britain is correct first, last, 
and always. is stream is that of nationalism, and since the war 
(when it has become important) it has mainly taken the form of 
anti-Americanism. One of the most powerful emotions on the left 
of the Labour Party is a rejection of all things American—both the 
good and the bad. What is so often not realised is that a great deal 
of what is being rejected is the logical consequence of what Labour 
has always wanted—namely, a really high standard of living for the 
ordinary man and a society in which he is reasonably free to do as 
he likes. 
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Utopians and Empiricists 
These, then, are the six streams. What do they have to contribute 
to the future? Here, a great deal of the answer must depend on 
the answer to one of the great unresolved conflicts of the Left. We 
must ask whether we conceive of the aim of a political party as 
utopian or as empirical. If one is utopian, then one refuses to 
compromise; the truth and the ideal must be unsullied, and if that 
means that we cannot achieve power then so be it—when the 
millennium does finally come, the wait will have been worth it, 
even if we are all dead. For the empiricist (and if my position is 
not by now abundantly clear, I deel say that my flag fies at that 
masthead) all this is quite unrealistic. Utopia never comes; if its 
facsimile is created, there is always some dreadful flaw. But what 
one can do, and what one must strive to do, is to try to make the 
world a rather better place. Distressing though it may be to 
the utopians, this involves achieving power. So the problem for 
the empiricist is to look at the forces in the world as he finds it 
and decide which of them to use in order to make the world a better 
place—and use them. For the utopian, it is as bad to achieve a 
second-best world as to get nowhere; the empiricist is mighty happy 
if he can achieve the second best and sees a good deal of virtue in 
achieving the third-best solution to a problem. The tragedy of the 
present-day Labour cry is that the utopians and the empiricists 
can no longer proceed hand in hand, as they still could in the 
thirties and as late as 1945. Today, their roads are no longer the 
same. 

The empiricist’s consideration of the first stream gf thought—the 
idea that capitalism inevitably contains the seed of its own destruc- 
tion—must inevitably involve a certain scepticism. Back before 
the first world war, capitalism seemed to have no hope of dealin 
with mass poverty; again in the interwar period, capitalism aaa 
to be grinding to a halt because of its inability to deal with unem- 
ployment. In those years, anyone with a reasonably well-developed, 
social conscience must have been compelled to ask himself how 
much longer things could go on like that, before some great social 
change swept away the whole inefficient system. But what the 
empiricist must inevitably see today, if he faces the facts at all 
squarely, is that things really have changed—the system is different. 
It is a sign of immaturity to keep hoping for revolution when the 
revolution has been won—the right thing to do is to look for the 
new battles that still have to be fought. Yet there are still far too 
many people in the Labour movement who cannot accept the fact 
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that there is every reasonable chance (given a satisfactory inter- 
national political environment) that our post-1945 mixed economy 
will continue to produce the goods—and produce them on an ever- 
increasing scale. 


Massive Unemployment Need Not Recur 


In the social sciences it is a risky exercise to make prophecies—but 
on matters as important as this they have to be made. What I 
believe can be cai with a very high degree of confidence is that we 
know how to manage things well enough to avoid large-scale 
unemployment. Local unemployment is, from time to time, 
inevitable in an economy without direction of labour; occasionally, 
if we are careless or over-rigid, it may get distressingly large. But 
the important thing is that now that we understand Keynesian 
economics and have applied it successfully for many years, it is 
technically perfectly possible to avoid unemployment, except 
perhaps in the circumstances of major international political 
catastrophe, such as the simultaneous loss of all our supplies of a 
major raw material. There is no technical reason why anything 
short of such a catastrophe should lead to massive unemployment 
in Britain; for example, I see no reason why a major American 
slump should cause us impossible difficulties even if the Americans 
should be foolish enough to allow one to develop; we learned a 
great deal in the years of dollar shortage about reducing our 
dependency on dollars, and those lessons could be applied again 
if necessary. 

Nor is the likelihood of avoiding mass unemployment merely 
a technical economic prediction; it is also a political prediction. 
The Right understands the Keynesian techniques quite as well as 
the Left, and understands well enough that modern electorates will 
not tolerate large-scale unemployment. The Conservatives are not 
going to be so foolish as to let Labour into power by allowing the 
whole economic s to collapse, when they know how to avoid 
the collapse. In thirties, we all had almost no idea how to avoid 
it—today we all have. That is the lesson that no one on the Left 
should ever forget. 

All this does not mean to imply that economic fluctuations are 
a thing of the past. Alternation between good and not-so- 
hat » Ses is slesote certainly going to entitle it has done 
since the war. We certainly do not know how to control the 
economy delicately enough to avoid some wobbles. But to admit 
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this is to say something very different from the belief that prosperity 
cannot last. 

Of course, these minor fluctuations in the economic situation 
can, with luck, be an opportunity for Labour to get back to power 
—just as the luck of = wey turn in cuneate affairs int 1951 
helped the Conservatives back to power at the end of that year. In 
this connection, two things have to be said. One is that it would 
be unwise to place too much reliance on these swings of fortune, 
in our present context: in the context of a political system in which 
the party has a wide latitude of choice about the timing of 
general elections and in the context of an economic system where 
our technical understanding is such that we can deal reasonably 
easily with shocks which at first sight seem quite serious. For 
example, most people would probably regard another sterli 
devaluation as catastrophic; yet I have no doubt that we shoul 
find that if one became necessary, its effects on the domestic 
economy would be no more than a very short-lived halt to the rise 
of the standard of living. 


Rising Standards of Living 

The positive side, indeed, of the fact that the modern mixed 
economy has a good chance of delivering the goods is that there 
is every reason to expect that living standards will continue to rise, 
and hours of work to fall, for as far ahead as one can see. On 
present trends it is reasonable to — that at the time of the next 
General Election the average weekly pay packet of an industrial 
worker will buy twenty-five or thirty shillings’ wosth more goods 
than it will today. The degree of material contentment that this 
will imply must be one of the fundamental considerations for 
anyone thinking about Labour policy for 1964. 

The t majority of the population is already enjoying a 
comfortable sufficiency of food and clothing and is generally 
enjoying as good housing conditions as they are willing to pay for. 
at fe ig Ca cost price. Consequently, the extra money 
that will be earned by 1964 is likely to be spent on the kind of 


things which were quite unimaginable to working-class families 
a decade or two ago—refrigerators, cars, holidays abroad, all the 

i which have traditionally been the (prerogative of the 
relatively pros iddle class. It is possible to disagree about 
the social and ethical implications of this steady rise in material 
prosperity—but the fact of it is an economic reality which Labour 


will ignore at its peril. 
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Not that this rise in material standards is at all rapid, compared 
with many countries abroad. In most of continental Europe pro- 
duction is rising much faster than in Britain—we are falling behind 
sa noticeably in the league table. Soon, income per head in 

estern Germany and France could be ahead of ours. 

It has been a widely accepted policy in the Labour Party that 
we should aim at more rapid economic growth. This is a policy 
which I believe should be wholeheartedly supported—but in looking 
at economic realities one must face up to the implications of this 


policy much more squarely than is often done. 


Increasing the Rate of Economic Growth 


One temptation into which it is easy to fall is to suppose that we 
can do much about achieving a higher rate of economic growth 
simply by increasing effective demand. Probably at no time since 
the war has our economy as a whole (including industry, agricul- 
ture, and the service trades) been producing at levels more than 
7 to 8 per cent. below full capacity. Most of the time we have been 
much nearer than that. Today, it would probably be impossible to 
squeeze more than another 3 per cent. of output from the economy, 
even if demand were raised so high that practically all local unem- 
ployment disappeared and that overtime working was general. 
What is more, the price of pushing things so hard would be a 
serious inflation. Probably Labour, with less Tunbridge Wells-type 
votes behind it, can reasonably risk a rather high rate of inflation 
than the Conservatives—but we cannot make ourselves appreciabl 
better off by the easy and tempting procedure of increasing waar 4 
Because it has rather less fear of a slow rate of price inflation, 
Labour can reasonably expect to maintain the average level of 
activity a little higher than the Conservatives, largely by preventing 
minor recessions from going quite as deep as the Conservatives did 
in 1957-58. But there is not more than 2 to 3 per cent. in it and 
the gain in output is cm a once-for-all gain. 

To achieve a continually more rapid rate of growth of output 
than we have achieved since the war is, in fact, not a fet Fo 
procedure. The only — sure way of doing it is to invest 
more either in machines or in education, research, and development 
—and in order to be able to do that it is necessary to save more. 
This is the hard truth which has too often not been faced up to in 
Labour propaganda for a higher rate of economic growth. It is a 
hard truth because saving means giving up something now. There 
is absolutely no way out of this choice; if we want to be much 
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better off in a few years’ time, then immediately we have to accept 
being rather worse off than we might have been. 

Admittedly, it is easier at times to resolve this dilemma than at 
others; for example, about eighteen months ago, there was a fair 
amount of spare capacity lying idle which could have been pro- 
ducing capital equipment. But if that capacity had been used, 
then incomes would have been higher and, reasonably enough, 
consumption would have been higher. So only quite a small 

roportion of the under-used capacity in the economy could pain- 
essly have given us more capital equipment. And when the 
economy is fully employed, as it is today, then any additional 
investment has to be at the expense of something else. 

All the same, the case for deliberately increasing the rate of 
growth of the economy is pretty powerful. In particular, there is 
the — fact that the necessary period of abstinence is quite 
short before one reaches a point where consumption can be greater 
than it would have been at a lower rate of growth. During a 
two/three-year gestation period, while the additional capital equip- 
ment is being installed, the consumer gets a smaller share of a 
national income whose size has not yet been increased by the new 
equipment. But once the new equipment comes into operation the 
national income is higher than it would have been if we had con- 
tinued at a slower rate of growth. Then the consumer is better 
off because even though he is getting a smaller ey share, it 
is coming out of a much bigger cake. Fortunately, the lives of 
Parliaments are just about long enough for the Government which 
initiated the higher rate of investment to get the benefit, rather than 
its successor—so long as the decision to raise the investment rate is 
taken really early in the life of a reasonably secure government. 


The Uses of Planning and Controls 


The second of the six main streams contributing to Labour policy 
on economics has been that of a belief in the virtues of plannin 

and controls. Here again, it is a little hard for the old-hand Labour 
supporter to accept the harsh truth, which is that the Conservatives 
have stolen a good many of Labour’s more useful clothes. The 
triumph of Keynesian ideas and the use of fiscal policy to control 
the level of economic activity is as complete as it is ever likely to be. 
No government in Britain, whatever its political composition, is 
likely in future to forgo the power to control slumps and to limit 
inflation when it knows it can always do these things by changing 
the balance between taxation and government spending. On the 
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right wing of the Conservative Party there are, indeed, plenty of 
men who profess to prefer monetary controls through the banking 
and financial systems—and, indeed, Labour should not ignore the 
limited role these controls can play. Nevertheless, the fact is that 
any Government in the future is likely to rely mainly on fiscal policy 
in order to deal with any clearly marked tendency to run into slump 
or inflation. 

The fact that both political parties now accept the importance of 
this basic sort of control over the economy—they control to ensure 
that resources are just fully employed—is a triumph of radical ideas: 
a generation ago nothing would have seemed more shocking to a 
Conservative or a laissez-faire Liberal. But the fact that the Right 
has accepted and can operate this, the most fundamental control 
over the economy, does a good deal of harm to the Left. As argued 
earlier, it greatly reduces the chance of Labour obtaining power 
simply on the basis of Conservative failures. It also means that the 
one purpose for which the great majority of the population would 
certainly like to see economic controls used—namely, to achieve 
full ee and economic stability—is a purpose which is 
accepted by all parties, so that Labour stands in a position not 
appreciably different from anyone else. 

Where, then, is the Labour belief in planning and controls truly 
relevant to the political struggle? Where is Labour justifiably 
different from the Conservatives? The obvious difference is that 
Labour is much more willing to use direct controls than the other 
parties; it is much more willing to order people not to do things 
which are contrary to the interests of the community. Import 
controls, building licences, rationing, are all cases in point. 

How far should Labour be willing to use controls—direct, 
fiscal, or even conceivably monetary—in ways which the Right is 
unwilling to use them? Here I think one has to start looking at 
a few principles which are often evaded on the Left. I believe chat 
the right arp point for all of this kind of discussion is a belief 
in the dignity of man. One element in this belief is the belief in 
equality, which I shall consider later. But equally important is the 
belief that men should be allowed to do as they think fit, unless 
there is good reason to the contrary. There is a direct conflict 
between the fundamental belief in the dignity of the individual, 
and the sort of attitude which would like to interfere with every- 
thing the individual would like to do. 

Nevertheless, it is absurdly Cae to carry this principle to 
the extreme reached by the high Liberals. There are, in fact, plenty 
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of cases where we do want to interfere with individual freedom of 
choice. Broadly, these cases can be organised into three groups. 


When State Intervention is Justified 


The first is the case where there is some overriding social purpose 
such as winning or recovering from the shock of a war, gettin 
economic giowtk under way or sharply accelerating the rate o 
growth, and maintaining full employment. In all cases such as these 
the community votes h the ballot box for policies which 
inevitably lead to interference with the economic liberty of the 
individual. The great fallacy of the Liberal economists is to forget 
that there are two voting systems in our community—the political 
(the ballot —? and the economic (the purse); the Liberals tend to 
ignore the ballot box. But, let it be said, it is equally dangerous 
for socialists to fall into the opposite fallacy of trying to ignore 
voting through the purse. 

¢ second major group of cases where it is right to interfere 
with the individual arises where his actions do lh to other 
people—the man who builds a house in a beautiful view, the factory 
which fills the air and the rivers with filth, the motorist who hel 
jam up the roads. The Liberals have always accepted in principle 
these cases of “external diseconomies’’; but it generally has been 
for the Left really to hunt them out. 

The third argument is that individuals may often do harm to 
themselves; one can believe in the dignity of man and still not be 
foolish enough to believe that men have perfect foresight. Hard as 
it may be for many people to accept, the fact is that the arguments 
for publicly financed social services such as the Health Service and 
the housing subsidies boil down to two things. One is a degree 
of redistribution of income broadly from the richer to the poorer 
and from the more fortunate to the less—an approach to equality. 
The other is a belief that individuals often do not do things which 
are in their own best interests. For example, if I am a man with 
average health and the Government gives me money instead of 
the right to free medical facilities, I may choose to take a chance 
and spend the money instead of saving it to cover the contingency 
of illness. Then, perhaps, I find myself destitute if I do become 
ill. The Health Service saves me from this folly and from the 
humiliation of having to rely on charity. 

Where should Labour stand in the next few years, with regard 
to these three main kinds of argument for controls? I believe that 
there is a good deal of room for extension of planning and control 
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for all three sets of reason. Two I shall deal with at greater length 
later, so I shall only mention them briefly now. There is a great 
deal more which needs doing to prevent people from acting in ways 
that harm other people. Perhaps one of the most important cases 
is the need for more strict town and country planning legislation, 
to prevent our prosperity from leading to a dreary limitless suburbia. 
There is also probably room for some additional control over the 
individual in order to achieve a greater degree of equality—particu- 
larly, I would suggest, social equality (as by abolition of the public 
schools) and greater economic equality between the fortunate and 
the unfortunate rather than simply between the richer and the 
rer. 
a The Labour Party’s Record in Office 
How about the other argument for planning and controls—the 
overriding purpose of the community? Here I believe Labour is 
right to be — of its successful use of controls in the early post- 
war years; by means of substantial interference with individual 
liberty, we managed to make the transition to the post-war world 
remarkably smoothly. The extent of the problem is indicated by 
a few simple figures. In terms of constant (1948) prices, Britis 
output rose much the same amount between 1938 and 1951 as it 
did between 1951 and 1958. To be more precise, output rose by 
£2,100 million over the war and early post-war years, mainly as a 
result of an increase in the active labour force. Through the subse- 
quent seven years of Conservative Government, it rose about £2,150 
million, mainly through productivity increases. But the great differ- 
ence is that the first period had to absorb an immense adverse shift 
in the terms of trade and also the loss of income from overseas 
which resulted from the war; in the Conservative period the terms 
of trade went in our favour. The net effect was that between 1938 
and 1951, it was only possible to find £500 million for the consumer, 
whereas in the shorter period between 1951 and 1958, it was easy 
to find £1,400 million. In fact, consumption per head of the 
population hardly rose at all between 1938 and 1951, because the 
extra amount available was absorbed by a population rise. 

These figures explain a great deal of the difference between the 
voters’ images of the two parties—to Labour’s misfortune. But 
the other side of the picture is that it is most unlikely (in the absence 
of international political catastrophe) that a future Labour Govern- 
ment will have to absorb the shock of major economic readjustment 
of the type needed after the war and popularly typified by the 
“export drive.” 
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The Use of the Price System 


This implies that there will be much less justification and much 
less need for a future Labour Government greatly to extend the 
use of controls for a broad communal purpose. Certainly there 
may well be need to use individual controls, such as building 
licences, to help maintain economic stability. But Labour doctrine 
must also accept (as the rulers of Soviet Russia are slowly accepting) 
that when one’s economic aim is to give people what they want, 
rather than to recover from catastrophe or greatly accclerate 
economic growth, then the problem is to co-ordinate an immense 
number of individual decisions—whether to walk or go by bus, 
to buy butter or margarine, to buy a television or a refrigerator. 
The price mechanism is a remarkably subtle device for co-ordinating 
these decisions, and so far no one has found anything to carry the 
great part of the burden of the job better. What Labour must do 
is to ensure that this mechanism does not become our master; we 
must use it sensibly. 

One thing that this implies is proper control over cartels and 
monopolies—including both the obvious massive organisations which 
are so easy to attack, and also the less obvious exploitation of the 
consumer resulting from things such as resale price maintenance. 
Moreover—even though it is bad form to breathe the idea in Labour 
circles—one really must face squarely the problem of the i acer 
sometimes arising from the monopoly enjoyed by many trade unions. 


“ The Commanding Heights ” 

Where do we fit into all this the “ commanding heights ” argument 
—the argument that Labour must take over more industries in 
order to control the economy and to end large-scale private mono- 
polies? At this point of the discussion, one has reached the third 
stream which has contributed to Labour thinking on economics. 

The first thing to be said is that the true commanding heights 
of the economy, in these post-Keynesian days, are held by any. 
government which is willing to use its power to tax, its power to 
spend, and its power to tell people not to do things. A government 
which is willing to vary its taxes on the economy as a whole and 
on individual sectors, to hand out money for any purposes it wishes 
to support and to impose direct controls as necessary, already 
possesses the commanding heights. If it chooses to take over other 
centres of power, it is merely reinforcing its control over the heights 
it already possesses and which no one can contest—it is merely 
reinforcing the outworks of its citadel. 
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Obviously, a Labour Government may find such reinforcement 
worth while. But no magical results should be expected. It is 
not clear whether the Government’s control over the nationalised 
industries since the war has or has not been greater than its control 
over the private sector. But what is clear is that nationalisation 
has not given much in the way of greater power to the Govern- 
ment. Even without Whitehall, individual departments have wills 
of their own; bureaucracies consist of an interplay of interests. 
There is no such thing as a unitary all-secing, all-knowing, all- 
understanding state. To bring an industry into national oe 
therefore does not magically produce an organisation which wi 
work in the national interest—it simply means that the organisation 
will pursue its own interests in a rather different way. 

The great exception to the statement that national ownership 
does not obviously greatly increase the Government’s power of 
control is that it has its hands on the purse strings of the nationalised 
industries. All too blatantly since the war, both Labour and 
Conservative Governments have used this power, particularly to 
restrict investment in transport and communications—railways, 
roads, docks, and the post office. The temptation on a government 
which finds it has to restrict total spending in the economy is to 
limit the spending programmes of the nationalised industries and 
of other parts of the public sector of the economy. This is far 
easier to do than to restrict spending by private industry; and it is 
also far easier than to persuade the nationalised industries to spend 
more than they would like. The tragedy is, therefore, that in an 
economy inevitably subject to fluctuations, many of the nationalised 
industries find themselves starved of funds for half the time. And 
the same thing happens even more blatantly with things such as 
roads and hospital building. 


Under-investment in the Public Services 
There are three lessons in all this for Labour. Much the most 
important is that Labour must be ready to implement policies of 
a very high level of spending in the public sector; when Labour 
achieves power again, it will find it has to catch up on years of 
arrears of capital spending on communications, on the social services 
and on other amenities. One of the worse features of the American 
economy is the juxtaposition of public squalor and private lavish- 
ness. In this country, first because of economic difficulties under 
Labour governments and then because of political convenience under 
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the Conservatives, we have been moving steadily in the same direc- 
tion. There is no sense, for example, in an economy producing 
floods of new cars and with roads becoming less and less adequate 
to carry them—a situation largely arising because cars are privately 
owned and roads are provided by public spending. 
Labour, then, should aim to make up the appears of public 
se This in itself is a big enough task to absorb a good 
eal of the energies of a new government. At the same time, 
there are two subsidiary lessons which Labour must learn. One is 
that it is a good basic rule that the user should be expected to pay 
the cost of publicly-provided services, unless there is reason 
to the contrary. Good reasons often arise—such as excellent 
arguments for a free Health Service. But we should, for example, 
not dismiss the idea of toll roads for cars and we should certainly 
face up squarely to the implications of indiscriminate subsidies to 
public housing. Once again, it is regarded as bad form in Labour 
circles to argue against a general housing subsidy. But the straight 
fact is that to spread a given amount of building materials and 
money in an indiscriminate manner, helping both the desperately 
needy and those who are comfortably off, is simply to delay the 
most urgent job—that of slum clearance. The right policy for 
housing is to concentrate on slum clearance at the expense of other 
public housing as well as at the expense of private housing—the 
latter being cut either by building licences or by high mortgage 
rates. 
The Scope of the Public Sector 


The last lesson for Labour is perhaps less palatable* One has to 
remember that Left- and Right-wing Governments will succeed one 
another and that the Conservatives, with their fundamental dislike 
of public spending, are likely to be in power a very substantial 
proportion of the ttme. When they are in power, the public sector 
is likely to be starved of funds. It is a sad thing to have to face, 
but we must accept that this is an argument for being careful about ° 
putting too much of the economy in the public sector. Today, after 
nine years of Conservative rule, would our telephone system be as 
outdated as it is, if it could have raised all the capital it liked on 
the market. Would our roads be as bad if private companies had 
been allowed to bujld toll roads? To run the mixed economy in a 
democractic system involves us in facing some distasteful truths. 
But to face them is all we can do—or turn away into fantasies of 
all-embracing socialism. 
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The Future of Nationalisation 


Labour policy should therefore be greatly to increase spending 
within the existing public sector. Is there, then, no room for more 
nationalisation? 1 would suggest that there may be a deal 
of room, but that it is up to the nationalisers to make their case. 
This they can do in two ways. They can really think (instead 
of talk vagueiy) about the problem of running existing nationalised 
industries in a way that is really better than the bureaucracies of 
large-scale private business. And they can try to devise methods 
of socialisation, other than taking over whole industries. One of 
the greatest needs is to shake up the industries which have failed 
the nation—machine tools, shipbuilding, are examples. Can they 
be shaken up by nationalising one or two firms within the industry 
and seein shat they get good men and adequate capital? This is 
the right kind of advance to make—but it will inesilee us in some 
hard thinking. I see no sign that this thinking will have produced 
worthwhile results by 1964—but I do see the growth of squalor in 
much of the existing public sector, which will itself be enough of a 
challenge to a new Labour Government. 

Lying behind Labour belief in nationalisation has always been 
a whole set of moral attitudes—a belief that private ownership is 
wrong and that, by changing the economic system, man can be made 
better. Here there is still a great deal to sort out—far more than 
I can do here. All that is possible is to provide a few pointers. 
The first, and again rather unpalatable, fact is that in large-scale 
industry and a highly bureaucratic organisation of the economic 
system, a simple change of ownership makes surprisingly little 
difference either to the man working in the industry or to the 
consumer buying its products. Some nationalised industries are 
happy organisations to work for; so are some private firms, while 
on both sides there are other industries and firms which are not. 
Some nationalised industries have good consumer relations and so 
do some private firms; again, there are both nationalised industries 
and private firms for whom the consumer is the least important 
item. There is no clear evidence that nationalised industry does 
significantly better—or significantly worse. If we are to change 
man’s relationship with industrial bureaucracy, we need something 
much more than social ownership. 


Greater Economic Equality 
The second thing which has to be said is much more hopeful. 
By increasing economic equality we have made a better society in 
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a sense which to me is morally significant and in fact of the highest 
importance. Next time Labour is in power, the party can and 
should push further. Not, I would suggest, in the obvious and 
surprisingly sterile way of increasing surtax, but by other changes. 
Again, I can only list them, but I would suggest a capital gains 
tax and an inheritance tax as immediate priorities, followed by 
serious consideration of an expenditure tax and of attempts to 
relate housing subsidies to household income. Labour should also 
aim at assimilation of the absurdly disparate expenses rules under 
Schedules D and E of the income tax. 

These changes would all go a long way to removing the most 
blatant sources of economic inequality, in particular that arising 
from capital gains in stock exchange booms. Beyond these changes, 
the most important thing is for Labour to do more for the unfortu- 
nate—the sick, the emotionally disturbed, the stupid, the chronicallv 
a the expense of the more fortunate. This is not the 
same thing as helping the poor—to equate poverty and misfortune 
is no longer enough. Again, I cannot go into full implications, 
but what I suggest is that the holes in the welfare state cannot be 
plugged by extension of general rules applied by a perfectly well- 
meaning bureaucracy. We are now a rich enough society to help 
the very unfortunate as they need help, rather than simply as the 
rules say. 

A Policy of Full Employment 


This leads me to the last two streams which have contributed to 
Labour thought on economics—puritanism and anti-Americanism. 
What must be accepted is that the whole aim of the economic 
system is for us to enjoy ourselves and to help other people to enjoy 
themselves. Since most people can only enjoy re if they 
are reasonably free, this implies that a part of the aim is maintain- 
ing sufficient political power in the world to maintain and extend 
the area of freedom. It is not a sin to enjoy one’s life; for the 
first time, we have reached a stage where most of us have the , 
economic ability to do so. The Americans reached this position 
earlier than we did—working-class living standards are by any 
measure far higher than here—and that is why it is a tragedy for 
so many people in the Labour movement to feel compelled to 
dismiss almost everything American. What we must learn is that 
America is materially a far better place for the ordinary man than 
here, and that as our material standards rise, we shall see a spread- 
ing of the same benefits that the Americans have. What we can 
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do is to avoid the mistakes the Americans have made—but we 
shall only avoid mistakes if we see squarely what their triumphs 
have been, too—triumphs such as high nutrition standards, much 
aaa housing and household equipment than here, a much wider 
d of a reasonably high level of education, the individual free- 

a rovided by the motor-car. The list is far longer than this— 
are the things wanted by the younger workers in Britain. 


; The American Example 
Many of the mistakes made in America lie outside the scope of 
an article on economics. But there are two which deserve considera- 
tion here. One is the need to see that our steadily increasing pros- 
oS does not lead us to ruin the remaining beauty of our country. 
aterial prosperity inevitably means more need for land—for 
houses, gardens, public buildings, the single-storey factories which 
are the most efficient for many modern processes, new roads, car 
fre space, and recreational space to use in our increasing leisure 
Any democrat should be glad about this trend, by which 
he eed) man is acquirin g the freedom which was once the 
privilege of the few—the freedom of privacy, of the power to £ 
where one likes when one likes, to enjoy leisure far away cm 
lace of work. At the beginnin of the century, these ec 
aie only available to a very binited few; banged will eepanes 
everyone. 
Amenities in Danger 
All the same, if we fail to plan adequately, the result could be 
simply an endless spread of a formless subtopia. The dangers are 
bigger now than ever since the war; the 1959 Planning Act will 
make it much harder for local authorities to enforce their plans 
and in particular their green belts; and in their political hostility 
to further New Towns, the Conservatives are slowly strangling one 
of the most admired achievements of post-war Britain. Again, as 
leisure time and freedom of movement increase, the pressure mounts 
to ruin what remains unspoilt on our coast line. One of the greatest 
economic problems of the next Labour Government will be to 
revise the town and country planning machinery in the light of 
rising prosperity and the motor-car. It will have to rethink the 
compensation and betterment problem, decide whether the sea-coast 
might be nationalised, consider whether more powers should be 
taken for the sake of comprehensive redevelopment of decaying 
parts of our cities. The job is immense and is one which has its 
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impact on vy and which the Conservatives are not tackling 
satisfactorily. ur has a great chance here. 

The last problem thrown up by American experience and our 
present trends is that of the power of the mass media— 
advertising, the mass-circulation papers and magazines, and above 
all television. A full discussion of ese problems would be another 
article—but I believe we are too reluctant to accept that the fare 
provided by these mass media to the ordinary man, who is neither 
opr intelligent nor particularly sensitive, is much more to 

is liking than the fare so many intellectuals feel he should like. 
Most discussions on the Left of this subject of mass media are 
ruined by an overbearing priggishness. 

All same, even discounting the priggishness, there is 
something alarming in the way our present economy encourages 
the mass medium and drives out the smaller publication. The 
reasons simply arise from the economics of large-scale production. 
One obvious answer is more public control of the mass media— 
the B.B.C. idea. But it is almost impossible to reconcile such an 
extension with any reasonable degree of liberty. I suggest, there- 
fore, as a final element in the economic programme for the next 
Labour Government that it should deliberately encourage small- 
scale enterprise and action by small groups in publication and broad- 
casting by means of tax concessions, grant of wavelengths on radio 
and if possible television, and the like. What we need to encourage 
is variety of choice—how better than by helping the small news- 
paper and magazine (whatever its politics) and the radio station 
genuinely linked with a local community? 

Here then, is a programme sufficient to occupy the attention of 
the next Labour Government. More public _ ing to end public 
squalor, more equality, more freedom from the mass media, and a 
real attempt to make Britain a more beautiful country. That, in 
the context of rary ae prosperity, is not a bad domestic 
economic programme for a radical government. 
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SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 


Tue starting-point of this article is, and must be, the simple and 
brutal fact.of the relative decline in British power in the world. A 
century ago, British power was decisive over much of the world; 
decisive in Europe, decisive in India, decisive in the Middle East. 
True, the power behind the Pax Britannica was never as complete 
as that behind the Roman world hegemony, after which it was 
named; but Britain was certainly among the greatest of the Powers, 
and was probably primus inter pares. Half a century ago, British 
power was rivalled by the ig by of Germany on the European 
Continent, while, less noticed, the United States was becoming a 
formidable economy. After the first world war, American power 
began to overtake British power in the West, though the fact was 
veiled by American isolationism, a reluctance to use that power 
in world affairs. By 1940, it was clear that Britain was capable only 
of a holding operation—a gallant and splendid one indeed, but 
defensive of necessity. In the remoter parts of the British Empire, 
Malaya, Burma, Singapore, the ws operation was itself inade- 
quate. Looking back, who would risk guessing the victor of the 
last war, if there had never been a German invasion of Russia or 
a Pearl Harbour? 

Yet a country’s picture of itself dies hard. There were many 
arguments to support the traditional self-portrait of a Great Power 
—even of The Great Power. Britain had won the war, the only 
one of the major allies to have seen it through from the beginning. 
The Empire was intact, and those pieces that had been lost had 
been restored to the rightful owner. There had been no psycho- 
logical humiliation, like occupation, and Dunkirk was a symbol of 
victory rather than of defeat. One historic vote in the House of 
Commons in 1940 had wiped out the memory of Britain’s Vichyites 
—the men of Munich—and the vote had happened in time. It was 
hardly surprising that Britain, in 1945, took over where she had 
left off in 1939, as France and Germany were unable to do. The 
reconstruction that seemed to be needed then was a domestic recon- 
struction, and to this the Labour Government bent its very 


* The author is General Secretary of the Fabian Society, and was formerly an economic 
journalist. She was Labour candidate for Harwich in 1951 and 1955, and for 
Southampton, Test, in 1959. 
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considerable efforts. Rethinking Britain’s ear in a vastly 
changed world went, to some extent, by default. 

To some catent only. It was fortunate for Britain that the 
Labour Government came to office committed to the ideal of gradu- 
ally handing over power in the eg territories to the people of 
those countries. This policy enabled Britain to avoid any drastic 
test of power in the first few years after the war, which might have 
shown only too clearly how much the losses of the war had 
weakened her, economically and politically. Such a test might well 
have come in India if Sir Winston Churchill’s opposition to Indian 
independence had been the policy of the Government of the day. 
Thus Britain was able to oat: out of India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon voluntarily, and it was never manifest that before long she 
would have had to go. Nor does the fact that Britain could not 
have held the sub-continent detract from the idealism or the wisdom 
of the Labour Government in this context; for to see the facts and 
to_act imaginatively in accordance with them is a very high form of 
statesmanship. 

The voluntary transfer of power in Asia, then, did not appear 
as Britain in retreat, except to the die-hards of the Right, but rather 
as Britain adopting a new and welcome role, itself a demonstration 
of moral strength. The way in which that transfer was presented 
in this country emphasised its voluntary nature. In Britain, we 
“give” independence to India, Ghana, or Nigeria. In India, 
Ghana, and Nigeria, independence represents the crowning 
achievement of the “ struggle” for freedom. The politicians on 
both sides are no doubt aware that neither phrase, quite serves 
the truth. 

Apart from South-East Asia, Britain after the war solemnly re- 
assumed most of the burdens of pre-war. She reassumed, indeed, 
burdens which were necessarily heavier than they had been because 
of the collapse of Western Europe, and because of the newly con- 
fident nationalism of the Asians. In the two years after the war, . 
Britain got little direct help from the United States, the real legatees 
of victory. The Americans were absorbed in returning to normal as 
quickly as possible, and in “ bringing the boys home.” They hardly 
understood the world they were withdrawing from, as the sudden 
abandonment of Lease-Lend and the overestimate of British capa- 
cities for keeping the peace showed. But they were still living in 
the short afterglow of Yalta, and in the hope that the Allies would 
order a permanent peace. 
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British Post-War Commitments 


It is astonishing now to recall what Britain undertook to do in 
1945, at a time when the economy was shaky, when most British 
investments abroad had been disposed of to pay for the war, when 
the terms of trade had moved sharply against her, and when lia- 
bilities to other countries had more Bie quadrupled to over 
£3,000 millions. We bore military, and to an extent, economic 
responsibility for Greece and Turkey. We were financially respon- 
sible for the British Zone of Germany, which meant spending 
scarce dollars on food for the inhabitants. We were the major 
Power in the Middle East, possessing a huge base in Egypt, and 
others in Iraq, Transjordan, Palestine, and elsewhere. We were still 
the mainstay of Commonwealth defence. So far did British com- 
mitments extend that British troops were even used to reoccupy Java 
for the Dutch in September 1945 and southern Indo-China for the 
French. 

The gulf between British commitments and British capacity to 
carry them out was impossibly wide. In trying to bridge it the 
Labour Government spent the £1,000 million American loan made 
in December 1945 in two years; it had been expected to last for five 
or six. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the Government itself realised 
how wide the was, for its members accepted the commitment 
to restore sterling convertibility within two years, and carried out 
that commitment in July 1947. That such a commitment could be 
insisted upon by the Americans, and accepted by the British, illus- 
trates how little the economic strain to which Britain was subject 
was understood. Not surprisingly, sterling convertibility ended 
after a few weeks, and was not restored for twelve more years. 


Signs of Strain 
Gradually, the facade of British might collapsed, unable to be main- 
tained on such inadequate resources. The crisis came in the 
notorious winter of 1946/1947, when snow blocked the railways, 
and the factories gradually closed down as their tiny stocks of coal 
were used up. For two weeks, much of British industry stopped 
working; for weeks afterwards production suffered from the time 
spent in getting everything going again. The crisis would have 
come sooner or later, though it might have been less dramatic; but 
the repercussions of the great close-down of that winter were imme- 
diate. They were felt in foreign, as well as in domestic, policy. 
Bevin is reported to have told the miners: “ Give me ten million 
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tons more coal, and I will give you a socialist — "an The 
connection was a closer one than most people would have believed. 

In February 1947 Britain informed the United States that she 
could no longer be responsible for Greece and Turkey. The 
Truman Doctrine, declared on March 12, 1947, marked the entry 
of the United States into the cold war in a formal way. The 
President, with the consent of Congress, took over the responsibility 
from Britain for economic aid and military support to these two 
countries. 

A few months before this, the British Government had reached 
agreement with the American Government to merge the two zones 
of Germany that occupied. The British were moved by the 
need to reduce the drain of dollars in their zone, the Americans 
by a desire to reunite the Western zones in order to ease adminis- 
tration and create a viable economy. Again, there was a price to be 
paid by Britain in terms of independent policies. The Americans 
distrusted the German Social Democrats, and disliked their economic 
policies of workers’ control, Government limitations on private 
enterprise concentrations, and the like; in the Bizone American 
policy tended to dominate, and a number of schemes favoured by 
the Social Democrats of Germany were terminated. 


America Takes Over 


By the summer of 1947, when the American Secretary of State, 
General Marshall, made the speech that was to launch the European 
Recovery Programme, it was clear to the United States that Britain’s 
world commitments were devolving upon herself. The next three 
years marked the gradual acceptance by the Americahs of respon- 
sibilities throughout the world, even in such areas of traditional 
British interest as Europe and Australasia. The United States was 
the senior partner in NATO and in the A.N.Z.U.S. pact of Septem- 
ber 1951, which Britain was not even invited to join. Certainly, 
Britain’s role was still vital, and even primary in Africa and the 
Middle East; but the leading power had passed, and it was useless * 
pa i em by-products in the political fi th 
There were two by- in the political field of this gentle- 
manly and unavoidable withdrawal of Bitain from some, 6 ow 
of her Great Power commitments. One was on the Left. The 
Labour Government, and in particular its Foreign Secretary, were 
held responsible for abandoning “ socialist ” Ticies. There was 
some truth in the allegation, certainly in the Middle East where 
British policies were by no means socialist, and certainly in the 
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restoration of the Imperial power of France and Holland. But the 
Left-wing critics never drew a distinction between policies that were 
wrongly chosen, from their point of view, and policies that could 
not be afforded. They did not realise, then or Lees, how terribly 
narrow the economic margin was, and consequently how limited 
were the choices the leaders could make. This inability to recognise 
what choices were open to Britain has led, again and again, to a 
meaningless choice being made—meaningless in the sense that it 
could not be carried out. 

The other by-product was on the Right. It can best be summed 
up in the denunciation of a “ policy of scuttle.” The Right-wing 
view that the Labour Government was engaged in a pusillanimous 
and cowardly refusal to accept Britain’s dominant role in the world 
was wrong-headed and damaging. By stressing Britain’s “ pres- 
tige ” in the military field, this group failed completely to grasp the 
need for different policies if Britain was to maintain any influence 
in the world at all. The false assessment of British power that was 
basic to the Right-wing picture of foreign affairs was only revealed 
in all its crassness at Suez in 1956; and it is still doubtful whether 
the protagonists of this point of view have been finally silenced. 

It is worth looking a little more closely at the British part in 
our three most important foreign relationships: those with Western 
Europe, with the United States, and with the Commonwealth. In 
all three, efforts are being made at this time to reconsider our 
present and past relationship, and to create something new which 
will conform with the realities of world power in 1960. 


The New Commonwealth 


First, the Commonwealth. Despite the desire of some sections of 
the Press to pretend that it is identical with the British Empire, 
most people are fully aware that the new association is a voluntary 
one, in which Britain’s voice may still be the most important single 
voice, but is not by itself decisive. The danger that a two-tier 
Commonwealth might emerge from the post-war welter of newly 
independent states, one of the “old Dominions ” with their largely 
European populations, the other of new Commonwealth countries, 
seems to have been avoided, though South Africa may still prove 
an acid test. The Commonwealth development is something 
imaginative in international politics of which this country can be 
duly proud. In this field the retreat from heavy military commit- 
ments has served rather to strengthen political ties than to weaken 
them. 
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Nevertheless, Britain cannot rest on her laurels. There are 
certain dangers to the Commonwealth, perhaps the chief of them 
being too great expectations. For instance, Britain cannot hope for 
Commonwealth support unless her foreign policy is broadly in line 
with the United Nations—is co-operative rather than nationalistic. 
Canada has been a consistent and loyal United Nations supporter. 
The Afro-Asian group, now the largest bloc in the Assembly, 
pursues an anti-imperialistic policy which overrides the loyalty of 
certain among them to the Commonwealth, or anyway to Britain. 
I do not ae to reiterate how near Suez came to breaking up the 
Commonwealth. Any British Government now has to recognise 
that, as a member of the Commonwealth, it may itself be condemned 
by its fellow-members; their loyalty is not an automatic one. 

This means, in short, that the Commonwealth is something very 
unlike an Empire. At any time, the interests of any one of its 
members may lead to a division of opinion that is impossible in 
an Empire. In the last analysis, ts country now decides for 
itself whether to follow British policies. 

The sathe is true of economic policies. Imperial Preference is a 
weakening link. Where it is amalel economically, it will be main- 
tained. It is certainly one reason behind South Africa’s continued 
membership. But where it is economically harmful, it will be 
abandoned, whatever the sentimental ties may be. Australia and 
New Zealand, often regarded as the closest to Britain of all Com- 
monwealth countries, have both in the past few years negotiated 
reductions in preference, in order to offer more attractive terms 
to European manufacturers, in return for a Europegn market for 
their own produce. The process is certain to continue. 

Apart from trade links, British investment overseas has been an 
important economic benefit for the other Commonwealth countries. 
The major part of British investment overseas goes to the Common- 
wealth. Yet here again British investment is becoming relatively 
less important as American and European investment increases. It. 
is highly doubtful whether Britain is wise to invest as much as she 
does overseas, considering the insufficient level of new investment 
—and consequently of economic growth—at home. Investment in 
the less developed countries is inadequate; but should we really 
invest so much in Canada and Australia, countries with a higher 
living standard than our own? Faced with fierce competition even 
in Commonwealth markets, Britain may be obliged to reduce the 
scale of foreign investment in order to equip herself to meet the 
trade challenge. ; 
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The Commonwealth is less important, from the world point of 
view, as a trading area or as a field for investment than as a political 
association. It is multi-racial at a time when race, as well as 
nationality, is becoming a frighteningly divisive factor. It combines 
countries which are neutralistic with others committed to the West, 
and hence provides a check to over-aggressive policies. It associates 
haves and have-nots, and may prove to be the means by which the 
gap between them can be bridged without new strings and without 
the stigma of charity. But the structure is a delicate one. Every 
Notting Hill tears a hole in it, and any more Sharpevilles may rip 
it to pieces. The decision about South Africa may have to be made 
soon, and the behaviour of the member-countries of European stock 
will be closely watched for any signs of a tendency to gang up with 
the South African Government. 


Political Diversity in the Commonwealth 


One other, and more subtle, Commonwealth association is under- 
ing change, and it is a change that we must accept. It will not 
easy to do so. The Commonwealth countries have all started off 

bravely enough with a parliamentary system, complete with Prime 

Minister, inet responsibility, Opposition, and Crown. In one 

country after another, these hallmarks of a shared British tradition 

have altered or even vanished. There is no Crown in India, Pakis- 
tan, Ghana, and will probably soon not be in the Union of South 

Africa, nor perhaps in Nigeria. The parliamentary system has been 

superseded in Pakistan, trembles in Ceylon, is ailing in Ghana, and 

is a mockery in South Africa. What will hold this group of dis- 
parate countries together as the tradition which they shared fades 
away? 

There is more than one kind of democracy, and the Asian and 
African Commonwealth countries may develop their own versions. 
There is nothing reprehensible in this; indeed, a vigorous Asian or 
African democracy would do more to restore confidence in this 
system of government than anything else. But where is the line to 
be drawn? Apparently the benevolent dictatorship of Field- 
Marshal Ayub Khan is well on the right side of the line, while the 
ruthless oligarchy of white South Africa is on the wrong side. Yet 
what if a Commonwealth country becomes a dictatoratip and yet 
cannot be condemned on the different grounds of racialism? 

The Commonwealth relationship, then, is one in which we have 
over-extended ourselves economically, and in which we may have to 
adjust our cosy concept of a group of like-minded, British-oriented 
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democracies. Yet, when all is said and done, it is in the Common- 
wealth that Britain can make out the best claim of matching policies 
to reality, of moving with the moving world. 


Britain’s Relations with the United States 

Our relationship to the United States has always been an ambiguous 
one. Since the war there have been occasions on which we have 
accepted the role of junior partner, militarily and economically 
dependent on the United States. At other times we have seen 
ourselves as the senior partner, senior in terms of experience, poli- 
tical wisdom, the ways of diplomacy. It is in this relationship that 
the decline in our relative power emerges in its most acute form, in 
a futile anti-Americanism, or in an unwillingness to recognise that 
we can no longer “ go it alone.” Yet we think of ourselves as a 
bridge between the United States and Europe (“‘ the most trusted 
ally *’), as a a between the United States and the uncommitted 
countries, as a bridge between the United States and the Soviet 
Union (Summitry). 

Bridge-building we can certainly do, and it is one of the func- 
tions that Britain is well adapted to. The establishment of OEEC, 
the Colombo Plan, the decision not to use the atom bomb against 
China during the Korean war, the Geneva agreement on Indo- 
China, are all to some extent successes of British bridge-building. 
But we are not the only means of communication between these 
diverse groups; we are one means, and we may on occasion be the 
best means; but we are not indispensable to inter-communication. 
We have learned this bitter lesson already in Europesas the United 
States has come to support the European Economic Community 
even against British interests. We have learned at the failure of 
the Summit that peace depends on Russo-American concord, may 
come to depend on Russo-Chinese-American concord, and that even 
the best of marriage-brokers cannot bring unwilling partners 
to . - 
It is, of course, in the field of defence that British policy in rela- 
tion to the United States is most open to criticism. It has taken 
eight years to reveal the hollowness of the independent British 
deterrent. In those eight years, the opportunity to restrict nuclear 
weapons to the two giant Powers has been lost. The Blue Streak 
fiasco is more than loss of a hundred million pounds, it is the 
failure of our defence policy. In pursuing independent deterrents 
which were never either independent or deterrent in themselves, 
Britain and France have weakened NATO, and even more 
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important, the United Nations. Unwilling to admit the hard facts, 
the British Government still asserts that Britain possesses an effective 
independent deterrent, though one, it confesses, that is incapable of 
preventing this island from being destroyed. 

This is not the place to embark on a discussion of nuclear policy. 
The gradual admission that Britain cannot mount and sustain an 
independent deterrent does, however, give Britain an important 
opportunity to fill the role that she is admirably suited to, being not 
quite a Great Power and yet having still the contacts and influence 
of one. That is the establishment of some kind of world police 
authority through the United Nations. It may take years to achieve 
anything of the kind, but the determined advocacy of a major 
Power would do much to encourage it. 


Our Attitude to Europe 


Finally, there are Britain’s relations to Europe. This is the saddest 
chapter of the post-war story. For years after the war, the Con- 
tinent looked for a British lead. In his forceful, though partisan, 
book, Europe Will Not Wait, Mr. Anthony Nutting, ex-Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs, quotes a remark made to him by Paul- 
Henri Spaak, now Secretary-General of NATO: “ You had no idea 
just how much Britain meant to all of us—and especially to those 
new to these problems—during the years immediately after the war. 
Our countries had suffered grievously, in the pane as well as the 
pee sense, from being occupied by the enemy. Great Britain 

d not had to undergo this demoralising experience, where 
patriotism meant breaking laws and cheating and even killing one’s 
compatriots. And so she represented something pure and un- 
tarnished, and we looked to her—all of us—for moral leadership. 
But, alas, we looked in vain.” 

The opportunity to take the lead in European affairs occurred 
not once, but often. It may be said in extenuation that in the first 
two or three years after the war, Britain was so desperately pressed 
by her own domestic economic needs, by her world-wide mili 
commitments, by her responsibilities in the Middle East, Africa, 
and Asia that she could hardly be expected to take on a new and 
further commitment. Yet by 1950, when Robert Schuman of 
France invited this country to take part in the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the worst of the economic crisis was over, and 
many of Britain’s most burdensome commitments had already been 
transferred to the United States. Britain in that year was the 
steel and coal producer in Europe. If she had come into a on 
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one of whose objects was to contain German industrial power, she 
could have virtually dictated terms. It has been said that Britain 
would have had to accept a supranational authority (the High Autho- 
rity of the ECSC) as a pre-condition of membership; yet, as Nutting 
points out, the Dutch Government accepted, with the reservation 
that it could not be committed at that early stage to all the aims 
and purposes of the scheme. It has also been said that Britain could 
not accept because her coal industry was nationalised; the French 
coal mines were also nationalised, and this proved no bar to France. 
Of course, hindsight makes judgment easy. Yet on looking back 
to 1950, it is remarkable how little significance the ECSC was 
accorded in the political events of that year. Britain was not then 
alive to the new spirit in Europe, and to what the desire for integra- 
tion might attain. Ways of keeping out were looked for—not ways 
of getting in. 

The controversy over the European Defence Community offered 
Britain another chance to lead Europe which was not taken. The 
French Government was very anxious indeed to associate Britain 
with the EDC. The French felt that Germany could only be safely 
rearmed within a Euro structure, and within a structure effec- 
tively controlled by Britain and France. Again, the step was too 
radical for Britain to take, even on the same conditions as France 
(which, like Britain, had substantial imperial and overseas commit- 
ments). Britain’s attitude to EDC threw into relief two kinds of 
unrealism. One was the unrealism of the Conservatives, who 
preached European unity out of office and failed to practise it in 
office—a failure that has led to intense cynicism on ghe Continent 
about British trustworthiness. The other was the unrealism of those 
of us on the Left who became involved in the futile debate on 
German rearmament. 

That debate, I recall, was conducted in straightforward terms. 
“ Do you, or do you not, want German rearmament?” Faced with 
that question, like many other socialists, my reaction was to say that . 
I didn’t. Unfortunately, it didn’t matter in the least what we said. 
The decision in favour of German rearmament had been taken 
already, by the United States during the Korean war, and by the 
British Government of the day. There was a choice, and one that 
the Labour movement might have influenced, but it was not the 
choice we debated.so furiously. The real choice lay between a 
European army and a separate German army within NATO. If 
the Labour Party had decided that it would be better for there to be 
no national German forces, it might have saved the day for EDC. 
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As it was, the worse alternative was chosen by default, largely 
owing to a failure to grasp the real choice open to us. 


An Agonising Reappraisal 

That was not to be the end either. If Britain had asked to take 
part in the deliberations of the Spaak Committee on a European 
common market, we might still have been welcomed, and the out- 
come might have been a different Rome Treaty, and one that left 
room for external British commitments to the Commonwealth, as 
it has left room for the French Community. Now, with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community well launched without us, we are faced 
with what Mr. Dulles would no doubt have called an agonising 
reappraisal. Either we come to terms with the EEC—on their 
terms, not on our terms—or we are excluded from the fastest- 
growing market outside the Soviet dloc. 

We are not ourselves growing rapidly enough as an economy to 
absorb the increasing output of primary products and manufactures 
of the Commonwealth countries. If we stay outside the EEC, it is 
8 probable that other Commonwealth countries will be com- 
pe led to make bilateral agreements with the Six in order to retain 
some sort of market for their goods on the Continent. The one 
thing they have to offer is a cut in Imperial Preference. It is, 
therefore, optimistic to a degree to hope that Britain will make up 
on the Commonwealth swings what she loses on the European 
roundabout. If Britain were to accept the social and political 
commitments of the Rome Treaty, it is possible that some kind of 
settlement could be reached that would cover the main Common- 
wealth products; perhaps an agreed duty-free quota equal to 
Britain’s current imports, plus a reduction of preferences by Com- 
monwealth countries on British goods, in exchange for favourable 
treatment for their products in the European market. There is a 
good deal of sympathy among the European countries for Britain’s 
Commonwealth predicament; resentment arises rather from the 
belief that Britain uses the Commonwealth as an excuse for her own 
isolationism towards the Continent. 

The European issue is the crux of the whole argument. The 
world is no longer a world of separate national entities. It is a 
world of blocs and regions. Movements like Pan-Africanism and 
the trend towards a common market in Latin America recognise 
this feature of the contemporary world. Britain may be isolated—a 
bridge from nowhere to nowhere—unless she realises it too. 
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This need not mean abandoning the Commonwealth, and in 
particular the less-developed members of it. Indeed, it would be 
terrible if that was the choice Britain had to make. As suggested 
above, Britain can be a real bridge between Europe and the 
Commonwealth. 


British Investment Policy 


But if Britain is to meet both her commitments to the Common- 
wealth and her commitments to Europe, there will have to be 
some redirection of effort. Any association with Europe (or, for 
that matter, competition with Europe) will demand from Britain a 
higher rate of investment at home. But the needs of the less- 
pe: members of the Commonwealth, which are politically 
crucial, require a higher rate of investment abroad, too. The area 
in which savings can be made is British investment in the wealthier 
members of the Commonwealth. At present about two-thirds of 
British investment in the Commonwealth goes to these wealthier 
members—Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the European-domi- 
nated part of South Africa. These countries already enjoy relatively 
high standards and fairly rapid rates of growth. They can offer 
plenty of opportunities to he rivate investor. The Asian and 
African states—the key areas of the uncommitted world—do not 
attract American investment, or private European investment, on 
anything like the scale needed if they are to develop quickly. 

Short of controlling all overseas investment, which is close to 
being impossible, there are various way to encourage capital to flow 
where it is needed. Investment at home can be made more attrac- 
tive—as Mr. Butler discovered—by generous investment allowances. 
This device has been effective in increasing net domestic investment, 
though it has been one of the first victims of policies of retrench- 
ment. As for helping underdeveloped territories, a broader policy 
for Colonial Development and Welfare funds is needed, in relation 


to newly independent Commonwealth countries, a revival of the _ 


earlier aims of CDC (which has lent a good deal of money in recent 
years to projects that ought to be able to raise capital from private 
sources), and an expansion of the new Commonwealth loans scheme. 
This probably will mean a larger Government share in the total of 
overseas investment. 

Coupled with this is a willingness to train even more students 
from abroad, a field in which recent Government policy has been 
encouraging, and, equally important, a more generous attitude by 
local authorities and other public employers towards teachers, 
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scientists and others who agree to work overseas for a period of 
years. The British Council would help here, if it could be given 
enough money to pay for short-term visits by distinguished 
academics, lawyers, etc., to those Commonwealth countries that are 
unable to pay themselves. It is indeed frightening to notice how 
rapidly the links between teaching iustitutions in Asia and this 
country are weakening because so few outstanding Britons are able 
to visit them and to bring about a cross-fertilisation of ideas. 

Britain can do much important work in the world; she can take 
the lead in the United Nations towards making it a more genuine 
world authority, even if for the time being its authority cannot order 
the anarchy at the level of the super-Powers. She can devote more 
of her limited resources to underdeveloped countries, and less to 
wealthy countries; she might be the means of linking Europe with 
the Commonwealth. The aden of peace do not lie with the chimera 
of “ greatness ” which has meant in the past much misery for those 
with no claim to be great; but with the patient, painstaking creation 
of new political organisations. 














THE SOCIAL SETTING 


MERLYN REES 


Tue Labour Party is the creation of the twentieth century. It has 

arisen out of he litical needs of organised labour; from the dis- 

illusionment which : followed the first world war; and from the ob- 

vious material weaknesses of capitalist society—in particular, the 

unemployment of the twenties and thirties. Its vehicle has been the 

extension of the franchise in 1918 and 1928 and the consequent 
growth in the power of a working-class vote. 

For although one can agree with Carr-Saunders and Jones that 
“the belief in the existence of social classes, or even of one social 
class, the interests of the members of which are identical, or nearly 
so... is the result of studying g social theory of doubtful value and 
of neglecting social facts,” * the slightest knowledge of electoral 
geography, both nationally and within a constituency, will suffice to 
show that there is a correlation between social pi and voting 
preference. 

There are undoubtedly problems of definition in the field of 
social class, caused by the overlapping of socio-economic criteria— 
income, education, etc.—and by the existence of objective and sub- 
jective valuations. Nevertheless, in my experience, both academic 
and electoral, occupation is the best basis on which to approach class 
analysis, for undocheediy there is a correlation between it and voting 
preference, as the researches of Bonham * illustrate. 


The Sources of Labour Support 


These show that the mass Labour vote is based on “a class of 
manual wage earners, together with unoccupied persons associated 
with them.” * Indeed, it was estimated that these accounted for over 
eleven million of the total Labour vote of nearly fourteen million , 
in 1951. The remaining vote came mainly from an “ intermediate ” 


* Labour candidate Harrow East 1955, 1959, and at by-election 1959. Until recently 
teacher of Economics and History at Harrow Weald County Grammar School. Educated 
Boag Goldsmiths , and London School of Economics. M.Sc.(Econ.)— 

“The Economic and ial Development of Extra-Metropolitan Middlesex 
during the Nineteenth more | 1800-1914." 

1A Carr-Saunders D. Caradog Jones, A Survey of the Social Structure of 
England and Wales, University Press, 1927, p. 72. 

2 John Bonham, The Middle Class Vote, Faber & Faber, 1954. 

2 bid. 53-54. Bonham treated as ‘ manual" all employees who normally wear 

or working suits, or whose ace of work is a works factory or workroom, or 
are socially or industrially related to who do; op. cit. p. 57. 
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group consisting of shop assistants, postmen, telegraphists, police 
constables, etc.—700,000 voters or 39 per cent. of the group so 
classified; a lower office section of a “ white collar” group consisting 
of clerks, typists, machine operators, insurance agents and commer- 
cial travellers, etc.—770,000 voters or 29 per cent. of the section; and 
a lower professional section of the’ “ Esk al eee ” group consisting 
of teachers, journalists, actors, librarians, nurses, women welfare 
officers, industrial scientists, etc.—360,000 voters or 24 per cent. of 
the section. 


The Conservative Voters 


The Conservative vote came from the largest proportion of the 
groups and sections last mentioned and from far lessee proportions 
in the higher office section of the “ white collar” group; in the 
higher professional section of the “ professional” group; and from 
the “ business” group. The Conservatives also beained some six 
million votes from the manual wage group—a surprising proportion 
which illustrates the need to take into account not only occupation, 
but locality with its political and religious history, and also sex and 
age distribution. 

The Labour Party has provided the regen of the country 
in three periods since 1918. There have been two minority and two 
majority governments and, even if the years in the wartime coalition 
are included, the party has been in power for only some fourteen 
out of the last forty-two years. Since 1950 it has lost three general 
elections in a row. Allowing for redistribution, which played a part 
in the defeat of 1951, the last two elections have shown a significant 
movement of support away from the party. 

It is my view that, bearing in mind always that some twelve 
million people still vote Labour, the greatest single reason to account 
for the swing away from Labour is a change in the social structure 
of the country. The professional, white collar, and intermediate 
groups are growing; the manual working class is getting smaller— 
while its social outlook is being modified. 


Changes in Social Structure 
There has been much political and economic discussion in recent 
years concerning appropriate nomenclature to describe modern 
economic society. Whatever disagreements there may be of this 
aspect of the problem, it is certain that the terms of society today 
are different from those which operated twenty years ago. Not the 
least of the changes is that the National Budget absorbs a quarter of 
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the National Income; that more than 40 per cent. of the total 
fixed investment is carried out by the central government, the 
local authorities, and the public corporations; and that consumer 
expenditure has risen in real terms. _ 

The organisation of a substantial part of industry has changed, 
with monopolistic large-scale firms increasing in number and 
importance. The technological revolution, particularly in physics 
and chemical engineering, has institutionalised the scientist who, 
with his managerial counterpart, has transformed relations in os 
sections of industry. Of particular significance here are the 
management-sponsored welfare arrangements—particularly super- 
annuation schemes. 

Over a wider field, full employment, the development of the 
welfare state, and the growth in the power of the trade unions, have 
modified relationships even in the most nineteenth-century-type 
industry. Labour shortage has modified the management-employce 
relationship at its source—recruitment. As a result of the attentions 
of the recruiting officers of large firms and of the services, even in 


the schools the outlook of the younger generation has been affected. 


Changes in Education 

Coexistent with industrial changes—to some degree cause, to some 
degree effect—have come changes in educational opportunity which 
would have seemed Utopian before the last war. The numbers of 
pupils remaining to take the G.C.E. Ordinary level examinations at 
grammar, secondary modern, and comprehensive schools is con- 
stantly increasing. The size of sixth forms is makfng grammar 
school buildings burst at the seams. The universalisation of educa- 
tional opportunity is forcing changes at the secondary level on local 
education authorities not interested in change for socio-political 
reasons. 

Variations on the Leicestershire scheme; loose groupings of 
secondary modern and grammar schools to ease the rigidity of the * 
eleven-plus examination; secondary modern schools with grammar 
school streams; bilaterals in rural areas to gain the obvious 
economies of staff and buildings—all these are the order of the 
day, without mentioning the more interesting experiments in 
comprehensive schools proper. 

The ease with which students proceed to the university is 
revolutionary compared with 1939. Technological education, once 
frowned upon as contrary to the classical tradition, is transforming 
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the grammar school curriculum, and is increasingly being provided 
at technical colleges offering courses to the level required for Higher 
National Certificate and, in some cases, for external London de 1 
Sandwich courses also show the interest of the new-type employer, 
while forthcoming changes in the structure of commercial and 
management education are further symptoms of the change in 
attitude which has taken place. 


Changes in Industry 


In general the whole balance of industry is changing. It is common 
knowledge now that King Coal and Queen Cotton are no longer 
supreme, and that there is a continuing, though now less rapid, 
decline in agricultural employment. There has been a very large 
increase in employment in the metals, engineering, and vehicles 
group of industries, also in chemicals—with marked expansion in 
cars, electrical, and electronic apparatus, and plastics. There has 
been a considerable increase in administrative and clerical employ- 
ment, and of those engaged in a variety of forms of public 
administration. The long-term trend of an increase of those 
employed in the distributive trades—reversed by the war—has been 
continued. 

All these increases add up to a growth of the lower professional 
and white collar groups—and to a general increase in female 
employment in a variety of occupations far removed from the typical 
domestic service of the first quarter of the century.* 

In particular the balance between manual and non-manual 
workers within manufacturing industry is changing. In July 1959 
the Ministry of Labour published details of the changes in this 
respect. Between 1948 and 1958 the number of employees in the 
main manufacturing industries rose from 8,035,000 to 8,932,000— 
an increase of 11-1 per cent. Over the same period the number of 
administrative, technical, and clerical staff rose from 1,286,000 to 
1,894,000—an increase of 32-1 per cent.* 

The proportion of non-manual workers to the total number of 
employees has changed in the following fashion °: 


4 The 1951 census showed over 1,400,000 women clerical workers; 500,000 in various 
types of personal service; nearly a quarter of a million nurses; 220,000 women teachers; 
and over 800,000 in retail trade. 

5 Ministry of Labour Returns: taken from Non-Manual Workers. Report of the 23rd 
Conference held in London, 1960, p. 5. Published by the T.U.C. It should be noted 
that these returns are for the main manufacturing industries and not for the wider 
political p of Bonham. Nevertheless, they form a significant part of this. 

6 [bid. p. § 
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Operatives Administrative, technical, 
(per cent.) and clerical staff (per cent.) 


September 1948 84.0 16.0 
October 1954 81-6 18.4 
October 1958 78-8 21-2 


The proportion of non-manual workers in certain groups of 
manufacturing industries were ' : 


1948 1958 
per cent, per cent, 

Non-Metalliferous Mining Products 10-9 15.3 
Chemicals and Allied Trades 25-7 32-2 
Metal Manufacture 13-7 18-9 
Engineering, Shipbuilding and Electrical 

19.5 26-7 
Vehicles 18-1 24-5 
Metal Goods 13-8 17-8 
Precision Instruments 20-5 25-1 
Textiles 8-8 12.2 
Clothing 9.9 11-0 
Food, Drink, and Tobacco 17-7 18.3 
Wood and Cork 12.8 : 15-7 
Paper and Printing 18-5 22.7 


All these developments, both general and particular, mirror the 
much faster rate of in the U.S.A., where since 1919 the 
service industries have doubled in size compared with a 10 per cent. 
increase in those en in producing goods in manufacturing, 
farm products, and minerals. By 1958, those engaged in service 
occupations, in trade, transport, government, public ttilities, etc., 
numbered thirty-two million compared with aie Ps million 
in makin . The 1956 returns from the United States Depart- 
ment of ur showed that the number of white collar workers 
outnumbered those d as craftsmen, operators, and labourers— 
with the pelidetined: fd former expected to increase.* 

In the context of the British social scene it is an increase in lower 
professional occupations; in the lower office section of the white 
collar groups; in the intermediate group—particularly the distribu- 
tive trades. It is a growth of the employment possibilities for 
women. In all it is a relative decline in the number of manual 
wage-earners who have always formed an unusually high proportion 
of occupational groups in this country. 


7 Ibid. p. 6. 
8 See ‘‘ Unions in Trouble," by Andrew Shonfield, The Observer, May 18, 1958. 
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The New Lower Middle Class 
From a different aspect it is a growth of a salaried class, whose 
place in the industrial world is more certain by the terms and aed 
pose of their employment than that of the wage-carner. The 
change of status implied by the word “ salary” instead of “ wage” 
has implications which are not merely those of snob value. 

This change in the relative importance of occupational grou 
incremental and marginal rte. it is—is an caianten’ ‘that 
lower middle class whose emergence at the end of the last century, 
and development in this, has been one of the most significant social 
factors of the time. 

The clearest manifestation of the whole outlook and culture of 
this lower middle class is to be found in the suburban areas on the 
fringe of our cities. Nowhere can it be more extensively seen than 
in the administrative county of Middlesex, which is almost —_T 
given over to dormitory housing estates built mainly in the twentie 
century—and particularly the inter-war years—but with examples 
before this time. 

This formerly rural area has grown because of the development 
of London itself, which in the later years of the nineteenth century 
increasingly became the commercial centre of the world. Com- 
merce requires clerks, etc., for its insurance and banking houses, 
and large numbers of them commute into the county with the aid 
of the fast and frequent railway services. A large number of the 
inhabitants are also occupied in distributive trades, in transport, in 
central government service, and in the offices of concerns who 
manufacture in other parts of the country. 

Further, in the inter-war years, while the capital goods industries 
of the country were in decline, Middlesex rep on igh 
engineering and consumer-goods industries—the earliest signs 0 
wach cons traced back On beginning of the cen Such 
development attracted the surplus labour force of the depressed 
areas. 

In general, the economic basis of suburban Middlesex has been 
secure and it consequently lacks the inter-war experiences of other 
parts of the country. Such a security is typical of other such areas 
all over the country today. 

Despite the industrial development, at one time it would have 
been -m to emphasise the sedentary nature of the occupa- 
tions followed. Today, however, a continuing emphasis must be 
Lesa on those whose work is scientific and technological in 
character. 
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Housing is good from a numerical if not from an architectural 
int of view. The typical dwelling is the semi-detached mock- 
udor villa with garden at back and front—built by the speculative 
builder and purchased via a vere. | society. The social facilities, 
schools, open spaces, etc., are materially first class. Women’s volun- 


tary organisations of the Townswomen’s Guild type have a large 
membership—as do chapels and churches. 


A New Society 


This is a new society with as yet little roots—although this problem 
will not be met just by the of time, for there is a very high 
mobility of population. any event, a community spirit is 
difficult to build up when often the confines of the arbitrarily 
drawn local authority boundaries are known only to the expert or 
the interested, and when often also there is no clear-cut centre of 
the town for its activities. In many ways it is an atomised eer | 
with little group feeling and little of the neighbourliness whic 
characterised working-class life. 

There is much that is questionable in the new society. The 
demands of individual home ownership do tend to promote the 
supremacy of the lawn-mower and the paint-brush. The possession 
of a cheque-book and of a building society pass-book do tend to 
make people conscious of status. Small private schools of social 
rather than educational value do flourish; there is often too much 
of a spirit of “ keeping up with the Armstrong-Joneses ”—but the 
picture is overdrawn and oc ie ted. i 

A closer investigation will show that this is not the whole story 
—suburbia is not the intellectual desert so often imagined. Social 


organisations of a wide bp | do flourish and, for example, the 


Harrow (perhaps typical of suburbia) W.E.A. branch is one of the 
largest in the country. 
important thing is to keep a sense of proportion. There 


are problems in this new type of area; they will not be solved by 


talking of “ subtopia” and mediocrity—nor by asking in the way 
Masterman did fifty years ago: 
“ Civilise the poor, one complains, expand their tiny rubbish yards into 
~ Ragiartne ree ne ra and lla: behind: remove 
em actual experience privation, convert all England into a 
suburban city—will the completed produce be pronounced to be very good? ” * 
or: 


* C. F. G. Masterman, The Condition of England, p. 71. 
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“Ts this to be the of all civilisations when the whole Western world 
is to become por ae and tranquil, and progress finds its grave in a 
universal suburb.” !° 


It would be as well to realise also that the ideas and attitudes of 
the lower middle class are permeating into working-class life. To 
some degree, as William Morris suggested, this is inevitable from 
the motivation behind social reform—it is also more marked in those 
members of the working class who move out to new towns and 
housing estates away from the old environment. All over the 
country the change of outlook is aided by the image of behaviour 
usually put over by television—and the popular women’s magazines. 

The significance of the change in social structure; the extension 
of the lower middle class; and the effect on the working class of 
new attitudes should not be ignored by the Labour Party—for social 
class and social attitude have a deep effect on political attitude. 

It was seen, for example, from the researches of Bonham, that a 
small proportion of the lower middle class vote Labour, while the 
suburban constituencies which swung to Labour in 1945 have since 
progressively moved to the right. In these areas also, the proportion 
of the manual wage-earning class which votes Labour is lower—and 
the sign that the Labour vote is not a firm indication of voting 
preference was shown in the recent Harrow West by-election, where 
the intervention of a Liberal candidate put Labour bottom of the 
poll. 

Fear of Unemployment Declining 
Unemployment has had a traumatic effect on what is now an older 
generation in the Labour Party. Those occupational groups which 
can be loosely covered by the term lower middle class have little 
uncertainty in this respect. Even when they are engaged in in- 
dustry, where recessions have more effect than in commerce or 
government service, there is little problem. 

For example, between December 1957 and December 1958— 
which covers part of a period of recession—while the overall 
membership of unions affiliated to the T.U.C. declined by 1-9 per 
cent., that of unions catering for non-manuals declined by only 
2 per cent." Similarly, in the U.S.A., during the 1957 recession 
while manufacturing employment fell by 700,000, the numbers of 
non-productive workers employed in the same field actually rose by 
80,000." 
1° Ibid. p. 69. 


11 Non-Manual Workers, op. cit., p. 6. 
12 ** Unions in Trouble,” The Observer, loc. cit. 
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The white collar group and lower professional section tend not 
to join trade unions but quasi-professional associations or unions 
pr do not affiliate to the T.U.C.—and most certainly not to the 

ur Party. The type of industry plays a part in determinin 
attitudes here. Women here and in Pa intermediate groups , 
to belong to no association at all. 


Anti-Trade Union Feeling 
The trade unions play a necessary and valuable part in the life of 
the community, but, although acceptable to the establishment, they 
are not to a large proportion of the lower middle class. The 
Liberals take great advantage of this feeling, as do Tory candidates 
who make great play with their desire to reverse that part of the 
Trade Union Act, 1946, concerning “ contracting out.” 

Anti-trade unionism is good electioneering stuff among the lower 
middle class. A motion recently sent forward by the Oxford 
District branch of the National Union of Teachers asking the execu- 
tive to call for suggestions for a new name for the union because 
they believed that the word “ union ” was disliked by many profes- 
sional teachers, is another facet of the same feeling. It is seen also 
in the views of those who wish to change the name of the Workers’ 
Educational Association because of the unattractive nature of the 
word “worker.” Without agreeing with the motivation in either of 
these instances, both undoubtedly represent strong feelings. 

The pro-trade union feelings of the manual wage-earning class 
are not so strong in suburban and similar new areas where the old 
group loyalties are lacking. This weakening is more marked 
among the dependent relatives of the trade git arog: | 
the wives and daughters—than with the man himself who is sti 
influenced by the environment of his place of work. Nevertheless, 
the anonymous nature of suburban life and the influence of years of 
prosperity have their effect here as well. Incidentally, in areas 
where there is little local industry, this has the added effect of . 
weakening the s of the local trades councils and the trade 
union connection with the Labour Party. 


Conformity in the New Suburbia 
There is little evidence of a radical or dissenting outlook in the 
litical or non-political sense in the new society of which suburbia 
is typical. Such a view must be modified in terms of the peculiari- 
ties of local society—particularly the strength of religious and 
political non-conformity. Though in Labour Wales, suburban 
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Cardiff shows a different political outlook from most of the princi- 
pality, while in my experience, religious faith—chapel or 
church—is no | a safe guide to political affiliations. Bearing 
in mind the qualification mentioned earlier, of the need to preserve 
a sense of ce, there is a tendency to conform, to accept the 
values of an often-imagined upper-class society. 

This is true in many working-class families where strong Labour 
attitudes are continuously being whittled away. It is found amongst 
the young, and very marked amongst the females who, young or 
old, are the first in a household to twig what is the “ done” thing 
in a new society. One young married woman resident on an L.C.C. 
estate set in suburbia admitted that she had grown ashamed of her 
relations still living in London. The rationalisation of this was to 
vote Tory. 

At the recent by-election in the Harrow West constituency an 
artisan member of the Labour Party, after five years in a suburban 
semi-detached, declared he was against Labour on Suez, South 
Africa, and Kenya, and voted Liberal! Some odd rationalisation 
took place here, it is certain that the environment has affected 
the Liberal vote in the London area. 

Indeed, even the traditionally left-wing Jewish vote in its move- 
ment from the East End of London up the Lea Valley and then 
affluently westward to Southgate, Finchley, and Edgware, has re- 
mained anti-Tory but has become anti-Labour. It would be foolish 
to deny that genuine political disagreements are at work—but in 
general a change of social outlook undoubtedly has political effects. 


The Conservative Image 


Much of the Conservative advertising propaganda in the year pre- 
ceding the general election was based on the premise that a chan 
of social outlook—of status—even if only imagined, could marginally 
at least affect voting preference. The half-page Press advertisements 
all over the country, even in the solid Labour areas, were designed 
to create the i of the ordinary chap with a car, with a suburban 
house, with children at grammar school—of a Conservative. 

This sort of stuff counts unbelievably, and it was continued on 
the election platform. At a recent suburban by-election the Tory 
candidate declared he could tell Labour voters because of their be- 
draggled gardens, because the “ roses needed pruning.” It was even 
suggested that Labour people were unpatriotic and had stayed at 
home while the Tories fought the war. This fits in with Lady 
Lewisham’s suggestion that Labour homes can be told by the 
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unwashed milk bottles outside, and by their uncouth children in 
the school playgrounds. 

None of x ideas are very intelligent but they make political 
sense, for just as people are annoyed ent disbelieve, sDaciiles- 
ment jingle, sufficient sticks to make ame 0 

Despite all this, despite the problems of Labour political activities 
in a status-conscious society, there is a wider body of support which 
could be obtained for socialism in the new society. 

A ~——— could be made by revealing the “‘ Achilles heel” 
in the y acce idea that the Tory Party has somehow 
prt Undoub there has appeared a new type of Conser- 
vative Member of Partiament—of which Mr. Macleod is the best 
example. In my experience, however, the overwhelming voice of 
active new toryism has little connection with the Bow Group. 
Anti-Americanism is strong, and even anti-semitism has been stron 
enough to remove a Jewish prospective Conservative candidate wi 
an excellent war record. If the Conservative Party had an elected 
constituency section, and if they had a National Executive, the new- 
constituency Tories would return right-wing members. 

This backwoods attitude does not come : oat h to the electorate 
because it is not known. It would not be welcomed by a large 
| number of lower middle class people who at present vote 
| Conservative. 

It is not enough to await some future calamity to put Labour 
back into office. Such a situation is far more likely to throw up an 
English de Gaulle. Just as Louis Mapoleon was in some respects a 
ttern for early twentieth-century dictsnors, de Gaulle could be 
ikewise for the later years of the century. 


‘Socialism in an Affluent Society 
As a political party it must be Labour’s concern to preach, and 
ractice, socialism in an affluent society. Socialism is not only about 
arrow, Merthyr, and Spain. It is not the extension of a nineteenth- ~ 
century-type welfare state. It is about a democratically obtained 
alternative to conservatism and liberalism, and also an alternative to 
dictatorships, whether fascist or communist. 

The principles of social democracy are cool in temper and thus 
are eminently suitable to put before a modern electorate. They are 
based on a fundamental belief in democracy; on the need for 
planning in a technological age; on a recognition of the growing 
importance of the state which must nevertheless be servant not 
master. Social democracy is rooted on relative rather than absolute 
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concepts which are capable of development as facts and circum- 
stances change. 

An understanding of a ceanging social background does not of 
itself help in the evolution of policy—except in so far as a realisation 
that such change is taking place is an indication that other changes 
are also happening. Whatever the verdict of the electorate it is 
Labour’s sof to continuousiy evolve a policy to meet the needs of 
contemporary society. In Professor Titmus’s terms there is need 
to deal with the “ irresponsible society ”—with the power of the city 
and the insurance institutional investors. The problems of town 
and country planning get more difficult, and local government 
authorities with their “sanitary” basis seem incapable of dealing 
with the aesthetic side of the question. There is the need for more 
community investment in hospitals, schools, and roads. There is 
the much greater problem of meeting the investment challenge of 
Soviet Russia, and it is here that discussion of public ownership is 
most relevant. Policy for foreign and colonial affairs must also be 
based on principle rather than electoral advantage. 

Where an understanding of the changing social background is 
of significance is in that field where we in the Labour Party have 
failed—in the presentation and putting over of policy attractively to 
the electorate. 

For example, the Labour oy has always shown great concern 
for educational reform and has done much for it both locally and 
nationally. In recent years emphasis, quite rightly, has been placed 
on the need to provide genuine secon ay education for all, based 
on the comprehensive principle—that all children should have a 
—— right to get iatumlion they deserve. Such an outlook 
is a logical step forward from the tripartite system with its roots in 
the 1902 Education Act. 

Yet in my experience such a twentieth-century approach to the 

uestion has rebounded against the Labour Party, particularly in 
the lower middle class areas. The main reason for this is that too 
much emphasis has been put on attacking the grammar school 
which, whatever its weaknesses, has been an important step forward 
from the old elementary school with its built-in poor law concepts. 
In some parts of the country also, the grammar school has had 
native roots and not been imposed from above. 


Possible Lines of Appeal 


The best line of arene would have been to parade the variety of 
comprehensive solutions possible to fit local needs—and to have 
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emphasised the length of time needed to carry out such reforms 
completely. It is on the speed of change that most teacher opposi- 
tion has based. In my view there would be no need for 
concern on this point if the compfehensive principle had been 
adequately explained. 

Housing is another field where the Labour view and record 
should give electoral advantage over the Tories—but in fact has not. 
This surely is the case when the private landlord and Conservative 
legislation are failing so signally to modernise the nineteenth-century 
housing of the country. One reason for lack of support is that the 
lower middle class have tended to move away from the areas where 
the houses have no fixed bath or flush W.C. 

More important, however, is that despite the fact that local 
authorities will have to play a major part in any plan for social 
ownership—too much emphasis has been placed on “ municipalisa- 
tion.” The emphasis ignores the paternalistic despotism of so many 
local authorities, and also other methods of social ownership— 
particularly .co-operative housing associations. In any event, the 
word “ municipalisation ” is itself unattractive and smacks of the 
Webbs, Octavia Hill, and the Poor Law. Further, not enough 
emphasis has been placed in the constituencies on the importance 
of individual home ownership—in the right context a very desirable 
form of private property. 

Education and housing are the two particular aspects of Labour 
policy which were the most badly presented to the lower middle 
class. There are others in a wider social field—in foreign affairs 
and social ownership, for example. Nevertheless, I #m convinced 
that even where policy is properly expressed Labour would have 
difficulty in obtaining electoral success because of the problem of 
just getting the policy to the electorate. 

At countless small meetings in the last decade, with church 
groups, youth clubs, and the like, I have come to realise that practi- 
cally nothing of the essential detail of Labour policy has percolated 
through. The number of people who ever see detailed pamphlets 
is small, and their political outlook is a general picture obtained 
from the Press and from Conservative advertisements. 


The Need for Advertising 


Before policy can break through, attention must be paid to the 
current picture of the Labour Party as a dreary, quarrelsome, 
austerity- ape group. .The money just must be found f 
institutional adverti 


or a type of 
vertising on a large scale and over a long iiied.. It 
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would be wrong for the Labour Party to use the methods of the 
“hidden persuaders,” or to hand over its leader to the jingles of 
some advertising firm—but it must use modern methods of 
communication just as it once used the soap-box. 

There is urgent need for the T.U.C. to do the same. As the 
son of a former coal-miner and steeped in the folk lore of the past, 
I do not have to be told how much the trade union movement has 
contributed to the improved social and economic condition of the 

ple of this country. Would that it were more generally known. 

ven a glance at the annual report of the T.U.C. would suffice to 
show what an invaluable the unions play in the economic- 
administrative life of British industry today. Nevertheless, in the 
public eye they are regarded mainly in the light of films like The 
Angry Silence and I’m All Right Jack—together with marginally 
ted cxniieiih of trade union activities. 

The need for a newspaper to help to propagate socialist views is 
a hardy annual in Labour Party discussion. The practical problems 
do seem to be insurmountable, but my experiences in the new society 
have shown me the need for an “untied” newspaper above the 
standard of the normal dailies. Here there would be more concern 
with detail, for in my view to throw generalisations at the elec- 
torate, leaving details to be discussed by those who know in The 
Times and The New Statesman, is suitable to the age when the 
1870 Education Act was yielding its first fruits. 


Better Local Organisation 

Organisation as well as communication will have to play a in 
this breakthrough which is urgently required. Nemes i sel be 
found to improve the pay of better qualified agents, able to give 
more attention to the development of women’s sections and young 
socialist groups. In this last respect we want to gather the active 
support of young a from the manual working class as well as 
the intellectuals; from the training colleges as well as the univer- 
sities; from plodders as well as the marchers. All are valuable. I 
would also suggest that a pilot scheme of intensive organisation in 
one or two different type constituencies in the South of England 
should be carried out. More active socialists and more Labour 
voters can be made in the weakest Labour constituency. 


There is nothing wrong with the Labour Party aiming and 
working to get into office again. I do not believe that the swing of 
the pendulum operates in the way it did before the introduction of 
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universal — and that all will be well one day. In my view 
the important long-term reason to account for the decline in the 
Labour vote is the changing social background of the electorate. 

I welcome the material advantages of today for I was born into 
a working-class life that was not easy. I am glad that the women 
are helped by washing-machines, refrigerators, and shiny cookers. 
I accept the new world of yellow front doors, bright curtains, 
exciting wallpapers, do-it-yourself, the motor-car, and holidays with 


ry Such changes bring their own problems, but there should be no 
reason for the widely held feeling that the Labour Party is against 
such affluence—although sometimes I do detect a feeling of regret 
among Labour intellectuals that the working class is not what 
it used to be. I treasure, mainly through my parents, many 
memories of the comradeship of people in distressed areas—but we 
were not all queuing for W.E.A. classes or to sing the Messiah. 

I do realise that the Labour Party would be as nothing if it was 
not for the large, manual, wage-earning class vote; I value the fact 
that the is based on the trade unions, and that its practical 
policies show a basic concern for the underdog in society. Never- 
theless, socialism is not a one class idea and, in this respect as in 
others, the genius of the Labour Party will only be revealed if it 
can adapt itself to the realities of economic and social change—to 
the fact that Edwardian England is a subject for historical discussion 
and that only an ever-decreasing proportion of the electorate remem- 
ber the hungry thirties. The party should also consider where it is 
to get its future Ernest Bevins and Ancurin Bevans. “The merito- 
cracy is not so well oiled that it will guide them to chairmanships 
of I.C.I. or top jobs in the Foreign Office; but it does guide a large 
number into the lower professional classes. 

The effect of the changing social background is only marginal— 
other shorter-term factors operated at the last General Election—and 


still over twelve million rs voted Labour. Another electoral * 


defeat, however, with a growing number of the electorate untied 
to Labour, might throw the opposition ball into Mr. Grimond’s 
court. 





POWER IN THE LABOUR PARTY 
IVAN YATES 


Srpney Wess, talking to his wife, once described the constituency 
Labour parties as “ unrepresentative groups of nonentities dominated 
by fanatics and cranks and extremists,” adding that if the block 
vote of the trade unions were eliminated it would be impracticable 
to continue to vest the control of policy in the annual conference. 
This description may not be either complete or accurate, but for 
all that Webb had brought out the essential difficulty of working 
the Party constitution, and especially of amending it. The con- 
stitution which he and Arthur “et: eat drew up in 1918 is still 
in force today with only minor changes. 


The Conservatives in Defeat 


Labour practice differs from that of the Conservatives. When the 
Conservative Party loses an election there is usually an immediate 
inquiry. In 1906 and again in 1911 Balfour set up committees to 
lock at the party organisation. In 1929 a committee examined the 
rules and organisation of the National Union and its relationship 
with the Central Office and the Leader of the Party. 

After the biggest defeat of all, in 1945, came the biggest inquiry 
of all. The Maxwell Fyfe Commission looked at the whole 
constitution of the a! and revolutionised its finances and the 
system by which its candidates were selected. 

In retrospect all this may seem the merest common sense. But 
this regular practice of self-examination also reflects the traumatic 
shock which defeat administers to the Tory Party. Conservatives 
still tend to feel that they are, in a special sense, called to rule. 
Rejection at the hands of the electorate is not regarded, therefore, 
simply as a slight on them but as a self-inflicted wound upon the 
country, even an interference with destiny. 

It is different when Labour loses. Partly, perhaps, because many 
members of the party are actually happier in opposition, one 
through a feeling that it is the electorate, not the party, which has 
been found wanting and partly because, anyhow, principles are 
more important than the pursuit of power, the feeling gets around 
that if the party only holds course, time will tell and the electors 
will come round. 


* The author is Political Correspondent of Reynolds News, and was Labour candidate 
for St. Marylebone in 1955. 
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Labour Policy Revision 


So, after the 1951 defeat, nothing much happened. In 1955, it is 
true, the second successive defeat at the polls did something to 
disturb the customary complacency. Enough courage was screwed 
up to take a hurried look in the mirror. 

The Wilson—“ penny-farthing ”—Commission was set up. But 
its terms of reference were narrowly defined; it was given little 
more than two months in which to report; its members were all 
drawn from within the National Executive itself; the only report 
it produced was termed, significantly enough, an Interim Report; 
and its recommendations were never fully carried out. 

Between 1955 and 1959 a great deal of the party’s energy went 
into the work of policy revision. To such good effect that after the 
third defeat ing, last October, there was little disposition to 
put the blame on the programme. Defeat was widely felt to be 
due to deeper causes requiring more far-reaching remedies. 

It might have weak vai then, that attention would at last 
focus on those as of the party which were held to be outside the 
scope of the Wilson Commission, most notably questions affectin 
the party’s constitution. For these, much more than electora 
machinery, determine the daily life of the party and the light in 
which it is seen by the re | public. 

Demands for such an inquiry were not wanting. Mr. Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn, who on the morrow of defeat was elected to the 
National Executive as its youngest member, called, in the Fabian 
Tract, Where?, for a constitutional commission. He wrote: “ This 
cannot be left to a sub-committee of the National Executive. 
Something more like a royal commission is required. It should 
be empowered to examine the whole thing from top to bottom, 
including the conference arrangements, the voting procedures, the 
make-up of the Executive, regional organisation and the relations 
between the National Executive and the Parliamentary Party.” 

Mr. Benn’s cry fell on deaf ears. All that the Executive was . 
prepared to set in motion was a strictly private investigation into 
the working of the central organisation, to be conducted by 
just such a sub-committee of the Executive as Mr. Benn had ruled 
out as unsuitable. 


. The Party Constitution 


Its findings, as so far revealed, are, not surprisingly, useful but 
minor, much the most important being the enhanced status given 
to Mr. Morgan Phillips as General Secretary. 
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Of course, it is urged by some that it was the clause 4 dispute 
which prevented a more thorough pure into the constitutional 
structure of the party. Mr. Gaitskell and his friends, the argument 
runs, by picking on Clause 4 effectively killed any consideration of 
the remaining clauses of the constitution. 

The t is not convincing. So few members of the Execu- 
tive found it convenient to take part in the controversy over the 
amendment of Clause 4. And so little time was taken up by the 
Executive in discussing that issue that it is difficult to believe that a 
full-dress inquiry into the whole constitution would not have been 
possible if there had been the will to prosecute it. 

But there were many precedents for negiecting the topic. There 
have, indeed, been Vath ei few changes made in the constitution 
in the forty-two since it was drawn up. Furthermore, the 
vested interests which buttress the constitution as it stands are very 
great—as the Clause 4 dispute itself showed. 

The effective resistance to change there came not from the 
activists but from the trade unions. And no change in any part of 
the constitution is possible without massive support from the unions. 
Since the unions dominate both the Executive and Conference 
there is a built-in brake against change. 

Certainly, no one has pretended that there is nothing in the 
Latest Party’s constitution which needs changing apart from 
Clause 4. 

Anthony Wedgwood Benn has pointed to the which need 
looking. “4 Shore specially hake Crosland in his Fabian 
Tract, Can Labour Win?, has called for direct representation of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party on the National utive. Alfred 
Robens has proposed that the constituency party representatives on 
the National Executive should not be MPs but active workers in the 
divisions. 

If the make-up of the Executive has been the burden of the more 
recent tions for reform, other aspects of the constitution have 
come under fire in previous years. The block vote of the trade 
unions, in particular, has been fiercely attacked by the Left— 
although, since the election of Mr. Bevan as Treasurer, with the 
support of the block vote, and, more notably, since Mr. Frank 
Cousins became General Secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers Union, this criticism has died away. Recent signs that 
the union vote was swinging Left have induced the Tribune 
element in the Labour Party positively to support the block vote. 

In addition, from time to time there has been criticism of the 
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rigging ” of Conference, complaints that the trade unions domi- 
nate the elections for the Executive altogether too much—though 
here again the Left which once sponsored these complaints has 
now shifted its ground—and persistent objection has taken 
to the lack of liaison between the Executive and the parliamentary 


party. 

How much validity is there in these complaints? Is the Execu- 
tive overweighted, unrepresentative? 

It is, of course, true that the trade unions determine the election 
of eighteen of the twenty-eight members of the Executive—the 
twelve seats in the trade unions’ section, the five women members 
and the Treasurer. They used to be even more dominant, for until 
1937 there were only five constituenc representatives on the 
Executive and they, too, were ree y the trade unions as well 
as the local parties. In that year the constituency parties won the 
right to elect their own representatives and their number was 
increased from five to seven. 

For man the constituenc ies have been agitating for 
a further ad at in the He Sbtnedbes of eet Bicone 
elected by them alone—in an endeavour to reduce the dominance 
of the trade unions. Naturally the trade unions resist such a move. 
And so, mindful of Sidney Webb’s stricture, do the parliamentary 


leaders of the —- They had supported the 1937 reform because 
¢ leadi 


in those da members of the parliamen were 
elected wishot much difficulty. They nei after slide onan cases 
the best-known men. And so it continued through the war and 
after, during the life of the Labour Government. i 

After 1951, however, things changed. There was a swing to 
the Left among the activists. Herbert Morrison, Hugh Dalton, 
and Emanuel Shinwell were thrown off the Executive. And to 
take their came those who have access to the mass media, 
the columnists, the television stars, the “‘ verbocrats.” 

No disrespect to them. But they represented, most of them, , 
not the mass of Labour supporters but the small core of extreme, 
increasingly embittered, constituency zealots. And even those who 
were not feniens extremists were compelled to make Left-wing 
noises if they were to stand a chance of . g elected. 

Indeed, George Wigg, who has an eye for these things, pointed 
out in a famous Come Tribune the es to which and 
for election were driven, particularly those without regular access 
to their public. Letters would appear over their signatures in 
appropriately circulating sheets; a place on the plinth in Trafalgar 
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uare for some suitable protest rally would be sought; failing 
which, an article in the Jewish Chronicle or an address to Christian 
Socialists or movements for freedom in the colonies. And all this 
at the same time of the year, regular as mating, just when the 
nominations were falling ikon 

No doubt, this is an exaggerated picture. One’s own impres- 
sion, indeed, is that the damage to the party which flows from the 
present ‘voting system is less the positive pursuit of popularity 
attempted by a few Executive members than the need felt by many 
more to avoid saying anything which might lead to unpopularity. 
Diplomatic silence is even more destructive of strong leadership 
than honeyed words. 

It was, doubtless, to correct this that Mr. Robens put forward 
his plan. But only to bar MPs would be the merest palliative. 
It would do nahing to demean the stature of those elected, as 
he suggested, through the regional organisation of the party— 
without really making them any more representative of the mass 
of Labour supporters. And by doing that and no more it would 
make the Executive look ridiculous. 

Mr. Crosland’s proposal gets nearer the root of the matter. 
It would both make the Executive more representative and, what 
is more, link the two centres of power in the Labour Party together 
as they have never been linked before—the parliamentary party 
and the mass party organisation. Not before time. For it is the 
conflict or tension between these that is becoming increasingly 
acute, much more so than the old conflict between the trade unions 
and the constituency parties. 


The Block Vote 


What, first, however, of the criticisms of the trade unions’ share 
in the governing of the party? Some of the criticisms fasten on 
the way in which the unions conduct their own affairs, and in so 
far as these are concerned they do not concern us but the unions’ 
own members. For the rest, it is the block vote which has earned 
the most brickbats. 

Or rather not so much the block vote as the big block votes. 
For, of course, every vote at Conference is a block vote, including 
the constituency votes. It is where the votes of five or six 
trade unions, added together, constitute a majority at Conference 
that delegates and activists in the constituencies raise objection. 

Yet what is the alternative? Some have suggested at different 
times that the votes might be split, each union dividing its vote 
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according to the balance of opinion revealed within its delegation 
or at its annual conference. Presumably such a division would also 
in fairness have to apply to constituency parties as well. 

Such a change would be a change of practice. For there is 
nothing laid down in the constitution to forbid it. But it would be 
a radical change of practice, for democratic institutions have invari- 
ably worked on the basis of majority rule. Once a union has 
reached by a majority vote a decision on a matter of policy, that 
is the policy of the union. 

A still more far-reaching reform has been put forward. Let 
the unions only cast votes for those of its sao tak who are also 
individual members of the party rather than for those of its 
members on whom it chooses to affiliate to the party. But such a 

would only emphasise the illogicality of union members 
having two votes for every one wielded by a constituency member. 

An easier way to tilt the balance towards the constituency 
members would be by making their affiliation fee double that of 
unions and other affiliated members—and then by way of compensa- 
tion doubling their voting strength. 

Such an adjustment, even though arbitrary, could be justified 
on ds of equity. For individual members of the party, if 
eligible, are expected to become members of their appropriate trade 
union. But a trade union member has merely to refrain from 
contracting out of the political levy to have a vote cast on his behalf 
by his union leaders. 

Nonetheless, equitable or not, what chance in hell is there of the 
unions voluntarily giving up any of their power at Conference? 
After all, as the number of Labour MPs falls, the proportion of 
them who owe primary allegiance to the unions rises. If anything, 
the unions seem to be in the mood to demand more not less say 
in the affairs of the party. 

Is the path to reform, then, impassable? It certainly seems so. 
But recent controversies have opened up the possibility of by-passing 
the blockages, which both hamper the party’s work and give offence 
to workers and, increasingly, to the public at large. 

hy, after all, does the composition 4 the Executive give such 
offence? Because, surely, the Executive is so important, plays 
such a major role in the party’s day-to-day work and in its lo 
term policy-making. . 
A Shift in Power? 
Why does the block vote stir up such bitter feelings at Conference 
among the constituency delegates? Because, surely, Conference is 
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so important, the “ final authority” of the , the “ Parliament 
of the movement,” as Mr. Attlee Catied it. — 

Finally, it is, surely, the supreme place of Conference in the 
governance of the Labour Party which gives rise to the continual 
complaints that the leadership is “ rigging ” its proceedings b 
unfair compositing of resolutions, by “ fudging” the issue wi 
ambiguous resolutions from the platform, by inducing union leaders 
to recall their conferences in an effort to reverse decisions previously 
arrived at or to switch their votes at the last minute during 
Conference. 

What, then, if the Executive played, at least in the policy field, 
a subordinate role to that of the parliamentary party? It would 
cease to matter so much that the parliamentary party was not 
directly represented on it. What if the binding force of Conference 
decisions were loosened, its role dethroned from a governing to 
an advisory: function, its authority persuasive rather than absolute? 

Take lesser problem first, that of the Executive. Dr. Saul 
Rose has recently suggested that the Executive has, in fact, been 
exceeding its functions under the constitution by arrogating to 
itself polities powers beyond its terms wk should resolve 


by a self-denying ordinance to restrict itself to its primary adminis- 


trative role and leave policy-making to the parliamentary party. 

Already there are signs that the parliamentary party is asserting 
its right to make policy for the party. During the recent re- 
appraisal of defence policy it was most noticeable that the parlia- 
mentary leaders insisted on some of their number sitting with the 
sub-committee of the Executive which be . the reconsideration of 

icy. Again, the parliamentar ed the way in fashioni 
ae A at and then, in pid me yd it to Pa A aia ae 

This was done without fuss. But it: did not go entirely un- 
noticed. Mr. Gooch, who is both an MP and a trade union member 
of the Executive, said at the biennial conference of his union, the 
Agricultural Workers, that he did not share the view that the 
Parliamentary Labour Party should become the Pear, body. 
“The line of policy should continue to be determined by the 
National Executive which was responsible to the party conference 
and the rank and file of the party.” 

This is the traditional received doctrine. But whether it is 
strictly on all fours with the terms of the constitution or not, as 
Dr. Rose claims, it was sidestepped in practice over defence policy. 
And rightly so. For it is ridiculous that the constitution should la 
down in terms that the Parliamentary Labour Party is to join wi 
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the Executive in drawing up the election manifesto but make no 
mention of any association between the two bodies in the drawing 
up of policy in the years between elections, which will inevitably 
find a place in the manifesto. ‘ 

But this is very much the lesser issue. Far more important is 
the relation between the leadership and the parliamentary party 
on the one hand and Conference on the other. 


The Parliamentary Party and Conference 

The tension within this relationship is immeasurably greater in 
the Labour Party than in the Conservative Party, largely for reasons 
rooted in history. The origin of the Labour Party as a federation 
of local organisations, trade unions, trades councils, socialist societies, 
which united to seek representation in Parliament denied to the 
working-class movement, sufficiently explains the difference. For | 
the Tories, of course, began as a parliamentary ay and only | 
developed a mass party organisation in the second half of the last 
century. 

Thy difference finds expression in Labour’s constitution, which 
formally accords Annual Conference the right to direct and control 
the work of the , to approve principles and to decide what 
proposals of reform shall be included in the party programme. 

It has, however, been urged by Mr. Robert McKenzie in his 
encyclopaedic work on the two party organisations and their work, 
British Political Parties, that in practice the difference between the 
two parties has been largely nullified, that the Labour leadership 
in Parliament, whatever the form may be, in fact contfols Confer- 
a that the parliamentary party is in practice an autonomous 


y: 
Such a situation has been made possible by two things, it is 
argued. By the fact that the Executive, though elected by Confer- 
rey iene A contained a majority of MPs including most of 
e leadi iamentary figures in the . And by the work- 
ing siieaps henekien ‘i leadership and a few of the leaders of 
the large trade unions. 
Certainly, Mr. McKenzie has a strong case. But, as he admits, 
this situation has been maintained by denying that it exists. After 
all, it was Mr. Attlee himself, while he was leader of the party, 


who claimed that the Annual Conference “lays down the policy 
of the and issues instructions which must be carried out by 
the Executive, affiliated organisations and its representatives in 
Parliament and on local authorities.” Similar statements have been 
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made in official literature and by other party spokesmen. It is true 
that other statements by authoritative one can be quoted which 
go to show the 5 eae 

When Mr. Shinwell in 1920—he was not then an MP—declared 
that the “Parliamentary Labour Party was the property of the 
Labour Movement” he was roundly taken to task by Mr. Clynes. 
“The Executive Committee,” he said, “ had no authority over the 
parliamentary .” And if that was true of the Executive, it 
was presumably equally true of Conference, whose creature the 
Executive was. The strongest expression of this view came, per- 
haps, from Ramsay Macdonald in 1928. “ As long as I hold any 
position in the parliamentary party—and I know I can speak for 


my colleagues we are not going to take our instructions from 
any outside body unless we te 20 with them.” 
But these cious declarations of independence are very 


exceptional. For the most part, the leadership has preserved its 
authority and the autonomy of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
by denying their existence to the rank and file while at the same 
time by its influence with the Executive and a small number of 
trade union leaders it maintains their existence by stealth. 


Myth and Subterfuge 


But at what a cost! For by a continuous process of flattery 
delegates to Conference are persuaded that they are the ultimate 
wielders of sovereignty; while simultaneously the leadershi 
working to ensure that they are never in a position to wield 
The shifts and devices necessary to do this are nobody’s business. 
The result is continuous frustration, excitement constantly bottled 
up; and in the process myth and reality are inevitably confused. 

For it so happens that the two factors necessary for the propaga- 
tion of the m9 that Conference decides began to break Lm 
even as Mr. McKenzie was finishing his we Throughout the 
greater part of the fifties the parliamentary leadership was less 
represented on the Executive than ever in its history—and many 
rs the MPs were in effect in opposition to the majority of the 

liamen . 

Be To cop abit eae of affairs the leadership came to be able to 
rely less and less on the trade union leaders and the block votes at 
their command. In particular, the largest union, the Transport 
and General Workers Union under Frank Cousins, went into 
almost total opposition to the parliamentary leadership. 

In these circumstances Sidney Webb’s saying was coming home 


is 
it. 
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to roost with a vengeance, taking on more of a prophetic ring as 
the years passed. 

The block vote might not be “eliminated” as Sidney Webb 

ut it—but it was in of being-lost. Meanwhile it had to 

used more and more. And the more it was used the greater 

the demoralisation among the rank-and-file and, increasingly, the 
greater the dissatisfaction of the public. 

Nor was it just the use of the block vote. There was the 
sleight of hand by which the general unions increased overnight 
the number of their members on which they affiliated to the Party, 
thus increasing their vote at Conference at the same time. There 
was the sudden switch of the Woodworkers’ vote on German 
rearmament. There were the disputes over the use of the AEU’s 
vote when Mr. Bevan was making his bid for the Treasurership. 

On top of all this came the procedural subterfuges: the picking, 
in the course of compositing, of an extreme resolution so as to 
stand a better chance of defeating it. And behind it all the heavy, 
relentless, almost automatic descent of the block vote. 

The disillusion produced by the cumulative use of any or all 
these devices to maintain the myth of Conference decision, the 
reality of leadership control, boiled up with the way in which the 
non-nuclear club policy was arrived at last year—by Sir Thomas 
Williamson’s famous “recall.” But by this time the effect on the 
party activists was probably equalled by the effect on the general 
public, who were already bemused by the mathematical calculations 
which were needed to assess the leadership’s chances of victory at 
Conference. . 

Is it not now possible to bypass these abuses by removing the 
need for them? Cannot the myth be exploded and the reality 

ublicly proclaimed? It would be a painful decision to take partly 

cause the myth has been so sedulously fostered over so long a 
period and partly, one suspects, because, in fact, the myth is not 
so much a myth as Mr. McKenzie thinks nor the reality so complete 
a reality. 

Certainly Conference is stage-managed so as to achieve victory 
for the leadership. But in the course of stage-management con- 
cessions have to be made, policies framed—all as he result of 
pressure generated by the power of the myth. 

Is this not a nag of power? In the recent dispute within the 
Labour Party over defence policy can it not be argued that the 
parliamentary party was in grave danger of being ieaed to act, 


at the behest of union conference decisions, in a way which 
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indicated a le Conference defeat? And that it was Khrush- 
chev as much as anyone who averted such a clash? And if so does 
this not indicate that Mr. McKenzie’s myth is not as mythical as 
all that? 

Certainly, there have been signs of increasing assertiveness 
among MPs, and Mr. Gaitskell, last year, at Workington and, this 
year, at the NUGMW Conference has been at pains to put 
Conference in its place. But it is still not a subordinate place. 

By a sort of case law it has always been understood that the 
parliamentary party has the duty of determining the priority in 
which Conference decisions on policy will be carried out. This, of 
course, — when the party forms the Government and it means 
in effect that, if the leadership choose, the policy can be given such 
a low priority that it is never carried out. 

Now Mr. Gaitskell is emphasising that Conference cannot bind 
the parliamentary on matters of detail—but, by implication, 


that it can on a point of principle. 


The Path to Reality 


But, if only the ee cemagpery leadership, acting for the PLP, were 
to insist on its absolute authority, granting persuasive authority to 
Conference decisions but declining to recognise their binding effect, 
none of the present defects in the structure of the party would really 
matter. No one would worry that the AEU’s National Committee 
might reach a vote on a policy question with the help of fourteen 
Communists, who as individuals would not be cligible to join the 
Labour Party—because the million or so votes thereby cast at the 
Labour Conference would not be binding. Equally no one would 
mind that union members who vote Tory in increasing numbers 
help in the same way to dictate their opponents’ policy—because 
they would no longer be dictating it. 

No one would worry that the structure of the Executive was 
not as well-constructed as it might be. Above all, there would be 
no need for the leadership to exert itself so strenuously to carry 
Conference with them. So that the shifts and devices which have 
so demoralised the party activists could be put into storage. 

It may be argued that such advantages would be far outweighed 
by the dethronement of Conference from its semi-mythical splen- 
dour and power. But would they? 

Would not the feeling that they might at last win a vote and 
thereby exercise a persuasive influence on the parliamentary party 
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more than compensate the activists for their present frustrated 
impotence? 

There is, indeed, much to be said for the view that the present 
scourges which ensure defeat for the delegates actually encourage 
rebelliousness. Just as it would be healthier for Parliament and 
MPs if the Government did not feel so continuously that every 
issue was an issue of confidence, so activists would welcome their 
new-found opportunities for self-expression. 

And if it is argued that the leadership would be entrenched for 
ever, the example of the Tories confounds the view. For, though 
Tory Conferences are shorn of all power, more Tory leaders’ heads 
have toppled during this century than have those of Labour’s 
leaders. Not that Labour Conferences would ever resemble the 
docility of the Tories’ annual rally. The nature of the beast would 
ensure that. 

It must be remembered that the parliamentary party and its 
leaders would still need to carry their supporters with them. The 
envelopes will still need licking. And the MPs will still want to 
be readopted. But the ultimate autonomy of the parliamentary 
party would be once for all established. 

There is sound constitutional reason for insisting on this chan 
—or rather this reassertion of a once-accepted position. The 
one body of Britain is Parliament and not the party con- 
erence, whether of the Labour party or the Conservative party or 
anything else. It may be that in its earlier days the device of 
vesting nominal authority in the Party conference served Labour 
well, but that is no longer so. Members of Parliament are not 
delegates, but representatives. The Labour party needs to recog- 
nise this principle; if it does not, and if it leaves control in the 
hands of a body which is not in turn controlled by the electorate, 
it must not be surprised if the electorate rejects it. 














THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE PARTY 


T. E. M. McKITTERICK 


Ar the end of 1958 the Labour Party had 6,542,186 members. Of 
these, 5,627,690 were affiliated through trade unions by virtue of 
paying the political levy; 25,541 were members of affiliated Co- 
operative and socialist societies; and 888,955 were individual 
members, divided into 515,298 men and 373,657 women. The same 
individual may appear in several different categories at the same 
time—as individual member, trade unionist, and so on—so that the 
true membership of the party is lower than the figures given; if 
double counting is eliminated, a rough estimate of the real number 
of separate people enrolled in the party would be about 5,700,000, or 
searth hall the total Labour vote in the country. 

The great majority of the affiliated members are purely passive 
and simply pay their political levy. Beyond that they do nothing 
except to vote Labour gs not always that) and to class them- 
selves in a vague sort of way as Labour sympathisers, not differen- 
tiated in any way from the other five million or so people who 
think and act in the same way without paying anything. Most of 
them have never taken a conscious decision to join the Labour Party, 
and quite a considerable number probably do not realise that they 
are members at all. 

The 888,955 individual members should, in theory, be different, 
since at some time they presumably have made a conscious decision 
to become members. Yet im practice the active proportion is 
probably not a great deal larger. Most of them have simply suc- 
cumbed to the appeal of a canvasser during.a recruiting drive, pa 
their 6d. a month (or quite frequently less; there is an unofficial 
understanding that a person can be counted as a full member if he 
has paid half” the subscription due from him over the year) to the 
collector who comes round on behalf of the local party, never attend 
a meeting, do no organisational or electoral work, and would hardly 
notice if the collector stopped coming. Very few of them have 
taken an active initiative to join the party. Some stay as members 
for years, some for a much shorter time. Some may be stirred into 
activity at an election or when some big issue catches their ger 
tion. Only a tiny minority takes a really vigorous part in politics. 

* The author, who is Joint Editor of The Political Quarterly, was Labour Parliamentary 


candidate for Bromley in 1951 and for York in 1955. He has been chairman of one 
constituency Labour Party and vice-chairman of another. 
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Though there is no means of knowing, the average age of the whole 
membership is probably rather high, and has probably risen over 
the last fifteen years. Their contribution to the central funds of the 
party (based on an affiliation fee of 9d°>a member a year) is a little 
over £30,000 a year out of a total income ten times that; even 
locally, their subscriptions are usually far less important than the 
other money-raising activities of constituency parties. Yet these are 
the people who, together with the affiliated members, support the 
Labour Party’s claim to be a mass party. A large membership is 
eagerly sought after by the best-organised constituency parties, and 
some of the most active achieve totals of 4,000 or more. 

There are, in fact, several advantages in having a large member- 
ship. Even though all the members on paper do not pay their full 
6s. a year, their subscriptions are the nucleus of party income; in 
addition, the passive members can always be approached to con- 
tribute to the draws, pools, and totalisator schemes which now 
provide the main revenue of most parties. Secondly, a high 
membership means increased voting power at conferences; at 
Annual Conference, constituencies have one vote for each thousand 
members. But more important than either of these is the hope that 
a larger total membership will produce a larger active membership, 
and all the evidence is that in oct it does so, though the proportion 
of active members will decline as the total membership increases. 
Against these is the positive disadvantage that to have a big passive 
membership on the books ties down a number of active aie to 
the routine job of collecting subscriptions when they might be doing 
something else. The experience of most parties is that it is quite 
easy to make new members by canvassing Tae supporters, but a 

eat deal more difficult to keep them afterwards a of the 
abour of collecting. 


Organising the Members 
The basic unit into which individual members are organised is the 
ward or local party (wards in urban areas, local parties in county 
constituencies). Meetings are usually held once a month and may 
be attended. by any member. Some constituency parties have 
women’s sections, and an increasing number are now organising 
young socialist groups, either of which may also be attended by any 
member fulfilling the n conditions. The wards or local 
parties appoint lapteadheiad according to various formulas on 


the payin —— the General Management Committee, 
which is the governing 


y of the party at constituency level, and 
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which also includes delegates from affiliated trade union branches 
and certain other bodies entitled to send them. In small and ill- 
organised constituency parties, the G.M.C. probably contains the 
entire active and even some of the passive membership; in parties 
with a large number of members, there may be brisk competition 
to be appointed a delegate. A new member joining a ward may 
find himself thrust straight on to the G.M.C. because of a shortage 
of people willing to be delegates, or alternatively he will have to 
show activity over a period to establish himself as a suitable person 
to receive this honour. The G.M.C. is the only body entitled to 
take decisions binding on the party; it appoints officers and a smaller 
Executive Committee, whose work it then tends to duplicate since 
it dislikes delegating more than the minimum of responsibility; it 
passes resolutions, including resolutions for Annual Conference and 
the regional conferences; it has, subject to a right of appeal to the 
National Executive, the power to expel members; it selects parlia- 
mentary candidates, and in most cases candidates for local 
authorities as well. It is, in fact, quite a powerful body. 

One of the essential facts about General Management Com- 
mittees is that their meetings, at which views are expressed and 
decisions taken, are closed not only to the public but also to those 
members of the party who are not delegates; some parties admit 
non-delegates as visitors, but without the right to speak or vote, 
and little advantage is generally taken of this concession. The dele- 
gates are as it were a concentrated extract of the membership. To 
be a delegate means not only at least one extra meeting a month, 
but also sustained activity in between times in ward meetings, 
canvassing and other party work to qualify for the attention which 
leads to lection to the G.M.C. Further progress into the smaller 
circle of the Executive Committee or to the select body of con- 
stituency officers means still more work. The prize at the end of it 
all is simply the right to take part in policy making and, for some 
of the most active, to gain the sense of power which the influencers 
of opinion and action come to enjoy. In most constituencies, to be 
elected to the Executive or to an officership is a coveted honour for 
some, and there is a constant struggle for power which only too 
often centres round personalities and has very little to do, except 
indirectly, with politics in the broad sense. 

The words “ except indirectly ” are important, for there is as a 
rule a political element in the struggle for power; one of the com- 
peting sections will be of the right, the other of the left. It seems, 

owever, almost inevitably to happen that the left wing can be as 
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left as it likes, while the right wing can never be as right as it likes. 
Except in the few areas like County Durham, where the con- 
stituency parties are dominated by a — union and mostly have 
small memberships, it is necessary to e left-wing noises if there 
is to be any hope of achieving constituency party office. 

It is, in fact, the party activists who take part in ward meetings 
and ward activities erally, and it is the activists of the activists 
who get elected to the G.M.C. The result is that General Manage- 
ment Committees consist mainly of people who feel strongly enough 
to be highly active, and so are, almost by definition, to the left of 
the people they claim to represent. This is one of the grand illu- 
sions of G.M.C.s; they claim to de the Labour Party in the 
constituency, but in fact they are far from being representative of 
the Labour vote, or even of the Labour Party membership. Only 
too often they represent nothing but themselves. Not infrequently 
they do not even represent themselves, but only the determined 
minority of themselves that succeeds in getting things done. 


Types of Party 

An analysis of membership figures for the end of 1958 shows that, 
out of 600 constituency parties examined,’ there were 157 paying the 
minimum affiliation fee and so being credited with a nominal 
membership of 800, actual membership being in many cases much 
lower than this; a further eighty-seven with under 1,000 members; 
234 with between 1,000 and 2,000 members; eighty with between 
2,000 and 3,000; twenty-nine with between 3,000 and 4,000; and 
thirteen with over 4,000. Of those with over 3,000 members, 
thirteen were in seats won by Labour and twenty-seven in seats won 
by the Conservatives at the 1959 election; at the other end of the 
scale, of parties with under 1,000 members 109 were in Labour 
seats (forty-five of them in seats held in 1959 with majorities of 
over 10,000), and 135 in Conservative seats. Six ton of over 
3,000 members were in marginal seats (majority either way under 
2,500 in 1959); but there were ten of under 1,000 members and 
nineteen of between 1,000 and 2,000 in seats which the Conservatives 
won by majorities of less than 2,500—mostly Conservative gains. 

The usual reason for a big membership is not the character of 
the area nor the size of the Labour vote, but the presence cither 
of a good full-time’ agent or of a group of hard-working and 
efficient members who are prepared to spend a great deal of time 


1 The salting. ppition are those in Northern Ireland and a few in England, Wales, and 


Scotland wi membership returns were incomplete. 
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in building up the size of the party. There is, however, a closer 
connection between small membership and the result of the elec- 
tions. The py aye are to be found in three types of area— 
those so any di ur that there seems to be no need to build up 
a big party, so strongly Conservative that there seems to be 
no point in doing so, and those marginal or near-marginal areas 
where the weakness of the local party is one of the main reasons 
why they are marginal. Conversely, the existence of big and well- 
organised parties may have stopped certain seats from going 
Conservative in 1959; Faversham (Labour majority 253) and Lanar 
(Labour majority 540) both had memberships of over 4,000. 
Frequently in one of the big parties there will be found on the 
local scale the same sort of variations as exist on the national scale. 
Certain wards or areas will be active, with high membership and 
high morale; certain others (often wards which are safely Labour 
in local government) will be black _ with low membership and 
poor spirits. Generally speaking, though, the big parties are the 
ones with the best morale, capable of appealing to still more 
potential members because there is something to show for member- 
ship. The bitterest struggles for power tend to take place in the 
smaller parties, whether the basis of the struggle is political or 
pasar and when a big party starts meeting wane itself the one 
y predictable consequence is that its membership will decline. 


Who Are the Active Members? 


In every constituency party there are to be found a certain number 
of faithful old members (and some young ones) who are prepared 
from sheer loyalty to the and belief in its principles to do 
any job that may be asked of them, never seeking office, seldom 
speaking at mectings, present whenever there is canvassing or 
collecting of subscriptions to be done or a jumble sale or a social 
evening to be arranged. Party office or a seat on the council may be 
thrust upon them, and a few even become Members of Parliament 
as a reward for good service. But these are not, on the whole, the 
people who give the constituency party its special character, though 
they are probably its backbone. The nature of the party in the consti- 
tuency is more likely to be influenced by a different sort of member. 

To be prepared to put in the work necessary to figure large in 
the constituency party, a member must either feel more than usually 
keenly about politics, or he must be spurred on by some ambition 
for local power or local office or to become a Member of Parliament. 
(Some, it might be added, do it in order to satisfy some inner need 
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of their own, perhaps because they are lonely and find satisfaction 
in the fellowship which exists even in the most turbulent parties.) 
The point has been made already that most of them are untypical 
of the ordinary Labour voter or even of-the ordinary party member. 
The complex of motives which drives them on—and a sincere devo- 
tion to their own interpretation of Labour principles inspires all 
but a very few—separate them out to some degree from their fellow 
men. They are —— for the most part, rebellious and dis- 
satisfied people. The it of opposition is strong in them, and 
often leads them to oppose their own leadership more violently 
than they oppose the Conservatives. 

They are, in fact, susceptible to the same analysis as Mr. Shanks 
gives in his article of the in general; there are the Utopians 
and the Fabians, the idealists and the pragmatists, the anarchists 
and the bureaucrats, the As and Bs. For a proportion of members, 
a long — in party office, and even more in local government, 
breeds its of caution and a pragmatic approach ee artes ; the 
possible becomes more attractive than the theoretically desirable, 
and the people in whom this transformation takes place become the 
Fabians (though most of them would never think of joining the 
Fabian Society, which constituency parties think of as a collection 
of middle-class intellectuals without true socialist roots), the bureau- 
crats, or, in the eyes of the more revolutionary wing, the stick-in-the- 
muds, the reactionaries, the traitors to the working class. Every 
constituency party has them, but few are controlled by them. 

The more significant, because the more numerous, the more 
vocal and the more influential, are the As, the Utoptans. Their 
average age is lower than the Bs, they are usually prepared to work 
harder, and take a far livelier part in discussions at ward or G.M.C. 
level. They will seize on every opportunity of public projection, 
join every demonstration, march on May Day, and support every 
resolution critical of the government (Conservative or Labour) and 
of the Labour leadership; emotional in their approach and anti- 
intellectual for different reasons from the Bs, they will fasten on 
every issue, local, national, or international, which appeals to their 
activist feelings, will be sublimely unaware of the inconsistencies 
into which they may be led, and will at times sound remarkably 
like communists. Some of them may actually be communists, some 
of them would be ifthe Communist Party were not such a ridicu- 
lous institution. Many of them join the Labour Party full of 
enthusiasm less for what it is than for what they think it ought to 
be; they work and talk hard for a few years, until gathering caution 
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or plain frustration either makes them into Bs or drives them out 
of the party altogether. Of those who are driven out, a few may 
join the Communist Party, many more will abandon the main 
stream of politics but will go on supporting special causes like the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, and more still will lose 
interest altogether, marry, settle down, vote Labour for a few more 
elections, and then slip imperceptibly into conservatism as their lives 
become more stable and the impetus to action diminishes. A certain 
number will continue in active membership for the rest of their lives 
without fundamentally changing their outlook; those who do, 
though not numerous, can become very influential people in the 
ordinary constituency y, so much so that all but the most 
hardened Bs will usually try to pretend, to others if not to them- 
selves, that they are really As at heart. 

A very small proportion of these left-wing activists consists of 
people who are basically conspirators, and whose true allegiance is 
not to the Labour but to the Communist Party or one or other of 
the Trotskyist groups. The tragedy of the rest is that, by being left- 
wing activists, they lay themselves open, quite saianententll, to 
exploitation by the conspirators. On those fortunately rare occasions 
when the state of affairs in a constituency party becomes so serious 
that action has to be taken to get rid of the conspirators, the left- 
wing activists will give them noisy support in the name of demo- 
cratic freedom of expression. But the great majority are not 
conspirators ; they are simply > who, in an age when home 
politics at least are not particularly exciting, hanker for the barri- 
cades and the grim faces of earlier ages. If a cause is not there to 
~ for, it must be created. This harking back to the brave days 
of old results in many of the activists becoming the supreme traai- 
tionalists in politics, clinging to the ideas and the slogans of a world 
now dead. p inside themselves, there are some who regret that 
the bad old days are not still with us, because it was so much easier 
then to be a socialist and to suffer for one’s faith. 

The result of this combination within the constituency party of 
the two diverging streams is that most of them stand well to the left 
of the official line on practically every major topic. Yet this is not 
uniformly brought out in their public actions. Relatively few parties 
choose decidedly left-wing candidates for Parliament, particularly in 
winnable constituencies, which is why the Parliamentary Labour 
Party as a whole is to the right of the parties. The same is broadly 
true of candidates for local government, and so of the Labour groups 
on most local authorities. It is less true when it comes to electing 
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the seven members of the National Executive Committee who repre- 
sent the constituencies; nowadays most of these have at some stage 
(in addition to their successes in television) had a reputation for 
being left of centre. Resolutions for Annual Conference and the 
instructions given to delegates are, however, leftwards inclined in 
practically every case. 


The Role of the Parties 


From some of the things that are said, one might almost think that 
constituency parties never do anything but pass resolutions. In 
practice, this takes very little of their time: primarily, the parties 
are organisational and electoral machines with defined functions. 

The ideal party would be one with effective — in 
every ward, with large memberships, holding regular and well- 
attended meetings, constantly making new recruits among younger 
people, and capable of swinging into well-directed action at every 
election. At election times, though the overall direction comes from 
the constituency party, the borough or the special electoral com- 
mittee which governs local elections where the areas overla 
constituency boundaries, the real work is done in the wards. Each 
will have to find and man at least one committee room, provide 
people to address vast numbers of envelopes and others to deliver 
the literature, and operate a team of canvassers. Between elections, 
it is the ward again which is responsible for detailed contact with 
the public in canvassing for members, collecting subscriptions, 
delivering leaflets and notices of functions, and holding the only 
meetings which (as was noticed earlier) the ordinary member can 
normal y attend as of right. It may also run its own dances, socials, 
and outings. The best wards in the best parties may be able to call 
on the services of fifty or a hundred people for all these varied jobs. 
A great many will depend on the loyalty of half a dozen. The 
worst do not function at all. 

Since the organs of the constituency party, the G.M.C. and the 
Executive, are required to draw their members from the wards (and 
affiliated trade union branches, etc., but the wards are usually much 
more important), it follows that there cannot be a healthy con- 
stituency unless there are healthy wards. In theory at least, 
the initiative for practically everything comes from the wards; they 
make the first nominations for party officers, parliamentary candi- 
dates and (usually) local government candidates; and they propose 
in the first instance the resolutions which, after acceptance by the 
G.M.C., go forward in the name of the constituency party to 
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Annual Conference, the regional conference, the ever-open letterbox 
of Transport House, the Prime Minister, or the local newspaper. 
In far too many cases, this combination of organisational respon- 
sibility and the initiation of resolutions means simply that, at a 
meeting of six, ten, twenty, or fifty people, so much time is taken 
up over the organisational side that resolutions of far-reaching 
importance are put forward without proper discussion by people 
whose knowledge is inadequate anyway. At G.M.C. level the same 
is likely to be repeated, bien a larger number of people, and people 
who are empowered to speak publicly in the name of the party. 
The importance of the resolutions that come up in this way is 
not so much their content as the people who pass si whether at 
ward or constituency level. It does not matter all that much if a 
majority of the small active membership in Constituency X wants 
a full-blooded programme of revolutionary socialism and says so; 
they are a small oup, and their views might be ignored. But it 
does matter that these are the people the Labour Party will have to 


rely on for election work if it is to have any hope of winning 
Constituency X in Parliament. The people who pass the resolutions 
are the ae tip of the party—easily bruised, easily 


driven into rebellion or into frustrated apathy, but nonetheless 
essential. That is why the leadership of the party constantly has to 
look over its shoulder at the constituencies, just as it must look over 
the other shoulder at the trade unions. At Annual Conference, the 
constituency delegates are the most dejected when the platform wins 
card vote after card vote (the constituencies control only about a 
fifth of the total card voting strength), and the most jubilant when 
a big trade union comes their way and the platform suffers one of 
its rare defeats. There is a problem for the leadership here, Life 
would be much simpler if there were only constituencies and no 
unions, or only unions and no constituencies. But if either were-so, 
there would be no Labour Party capable of winning enough seats to 
become a government. 

Constituency party resolutions and the attitude of their delegates 
at conference are irritating to the leadership, and at times give the 
public a curious impression of the wig as a whole. Yet they are 
not necessarily bad for the leadership; it is a proper function of 
grass roots to tweak their leaders’ coat tails. This is not the 
criticism that must be made of the constituency parties as at present 
organised; their failings are much more fundamental, and the 
parties are sufficiently valuable to the party as a whole for it to be 
necessary to do something about them. 
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Improving the Quality 

Last Easter Monday, 100,000 people packed Trafalgar Square and 
Whitehall at the end of the } 7 lh ave march. A lot of them 
were young, and a few of them eccentric, but on the whole they 
were a fair cross-section of that part of the British public that is 
prepared to feel radically about a big issue and then go and do 
something about it. How many of them were members of the 
Labour Party? One does not know, but one suspects far too few. 
Unless the Labour Party can attract into active membership many 
more of these people, and many more of the lively minded and 
critical public, it will never recapture its position of 1945. The 
feature of 1945 now most frequently forgotten was that the people 
who worked for a Labour victory then were much more nearly 
representative of the whole country than are the constituency parties 
today; their sons and daughters are no less capable of a 
radicalism, but few of them bring it into the organised politics of 
Labour. 

Clearly this is partly a question of making Labour policy more 
attractive, which is a recurring theme of other articles in this issue. 
But it is not only that. Members in the constituencies often blame 
the leadership for the whole of their failure to attract young and 
active — into membership, but that is only to save themselves 
the trouble of thinking. They do not recognise how incredibly 
unattractive they manage to make themselves. Dull, ill-attended 
ward meetings, the boring routine job of collecting subscriptions 
pushed on to the new willing member, the blockage by elderly bores 
of entry to the General Management Committee whese the most 
interesting business might take place, the refusal of many G.M.C.s 
to interest themselves deeply in anything but routine administration 
peppered by the occasional row and the occasional badly drafted 
and badly discussed (but nonetheless deeply committing) resolution, 
are a poor recipe for building up the sort of local organisation the 
Labour Party needs—and which, broadly speaking, the Conservative 
Party has. 

The deathbed repentance of the National Executive for its former 
rough treatment of the Leagues of Youth has made possible the 
reconstitution of Young Socialist groups on interesting lines, which 
is good as far as it goes. A second thing the National Executive 
could do if it had the-money would be to improve the present very 
low standards of the agency service, preferably on a national scale 
with proper salaries and promotion prospects; it indicates the 
malaise of the constituencies that many of them do not want this, 
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because they fear the surrender of control it implies even over 
affairs that are now badly run. 

It is arguable that the parliamentary constituency is a less suitable 
unit of ip megs than the local government area in which con- 
tacts are elections more frequent, and the need for greater 
interest even more marked. It is even clearer, though, that what- 
ever the unit of organisation the present structure could be sub- 
stantially improved and made more attractive to the people who 
ought to be attracted. 

In the first place, most parties would be better off if they would 
aim at a smaller but better quality membership, forgetting the vast 
numbers whose only role at present is to take up collectors’ time. 
The subscription of 6s. a year is absurdly low (far lower than, for 
example, the German Social Democrat Party or the Scandinavian 
parties), and it might be advisable to increase it by quite a lot, not in 
order to swell party income—it probably would not do that—but to 
make sure that the people who became members were people who 
felt sufficiently keenly to accept the slight extra sacrifice involved. 

This done, the next stage might well be the abolition of that 
— but useless body, the General Management Committee. 

t is useless because it does nothing that could not be done much 
better by a smaller executive committee on organisational matters 
and by a larger meeting open to all members of the party on poli- 
tical matters. It is dangerous because it prevents the enthusiastic 
new member from having any say in things above ward level, and 
because it can be so easily packed. (A single group of people with 
sufficient energy can get themselves represented at least three times 
over—through a ward, through a trade union branch, and through 
the Co-operative Party—and communist and Trotskyist groups have 
made full use of this facility.) It is also dangerous because it wastes 
so much time. The proper organ of administration is an executive 
which could easily be elected at a meeting of all members and 
would then not have to repeat almost the whole of its business at 
the next G.M.C. meeting. The proper organ of political expression 
is a meeting which any genuine member of the party can attend. 
A full party meeting is likely to be far more representative of the 
membership, and there is no reason why it, rather than the curiously 
constituted G.M.C., should not pass conference resolutions and even 
select parliamentary candidates. In addition, its meetings will be 
much more interesting, because they will, for the most part, be 
properly political and not concerned with the minutiae which seem 
to obsess some of the regular attenders at G.M.C. meetings. The 
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really important point, h, is that a change such as this would 
associate an active new member with the full life of the party from 
the start—a very necessary thing if the right sort of member is to 
be attracted. If it is objected that a fult party meeting would also 
be open to packing, the answer is that it would, but less so than a 
G.M.C. on which triple representation is possible. 

Mr. Ivan Yates has s in his article that the leadership 
and the Parliamentary La Party would be able to act better if 
they were not bound by Conference decisions, Though hardly any 
active member in a constituency party would admit it, a change on 
these lines would probably be good for the constituency parties too. 
At present they like to think of themselves as the section of the 
party which ought to be in control, but never can be because the 
trade unions so regularly outvote them at Conference; their very 
constitutional position thus condemns them to frustration, distrust 
of the leadership and the National Executive and a general destruc- 
tiveness of outlook which reflects itself in the public estimation of 
the party. Their freedom would be greater, not less, were their 
role in national — made one i offering advice instead of 


seeking to control, and membership in them might become more 
attractive to a wider range of people if they could be freed from 
their great illusion and enabled to do their proper jobs of organisa- 


tion and political discussion in the more relaxed atmosphere which 
would result. If the ms meant that a small number of activists 
resigned, the parties would not necessarily be poorer. 

All this presu , still, that the ited policies of the party 
should be sceepeibhe the people who need to be browght into it 
and kept as active members, but it is the business of other articles 
to indicate what these policies should be. The leadership will not, 
if it is wise, allow itself to get too far removed from the members. 
The structural changes here suggested would in fact bring the orga- 
nisation of the Labour Party at constituency level (and nationally, 
too, if one includes the proposal that Conference should become a 
purely advisory body) closer to that of the Conservative Party. 
Labour members who object should reflect that, since the Maxwell- 
Fyfe reforms, Conservative constituency organisation at and between 
e‘ections has been better than theirs, that with a smaller total 
membership the Conservatives can claim a larger active membership 
than they can, and that the morale of individual Conservative 
members is not noticeably low. 





LABOUR AND THE UNIONS 


GEORGE CYRIAX 


TraDE unionism has always influenced the British Left at two quite 
distinct levels. The first is a matter not so much of professional 
politics as of social attitudes. The mass of working people in this 
country tend to be a-political in their outlook and to Ie influenced 
rather by solid and easily communicable facts than by ideas thrown 
out on public platforms. They are at root conservative, as dis- 
inclined to chance their arm in politics as in any other walk of life. 
Only on rare occasions can their discontent be really mobilised. 
One occasion was in the period before the first world war when the 
formation of the general unions began to channel grievances in 
industry into a coherent pattern; alee was during the unemploy- 
ment of the thirties; pre again, was associated with the demand 
for full employment after the second world war. On all of these 
Occasions, it is worth noting, the mass protest had its roots in 
industry—though from there it spread much wider—and was 
expressed in the first instance through the trade unions. 


Trade Unions and Socialism 


The unions, in fact, have traditionally formed the bridge between 
the average worker and his socialism. Socialism may seem to be 
centred far away at Westminster and to be concerned mostly with 
intangible principles and intellectual niceties; but the unions are a 
solid expression of the strength of the worker’s own factory group. 
Year after year the unions undertake the immensely practical task 
of raising his wages, and the union representative on the floor, the 
shop-steward, is quite likely to be the most important figure in the 
worker’s factory life. When he has a grievance, the worker turns 
to the union, and he knows that when his union has a grievance, 
it turns, if necessary, to the Labour Party. Thus the bridge is 
formed, even if sometimes it is an apathetic one. The answer 
most commonly given to Ferdynand Zweig, when he asked men 
if they were socialists was: “I am a trade unionist.” This may 
sound unsophisticated, but it still represents the view of many 
working people today. 

The closeness of the workers’ association between trade unions 


* The author is Labour Correspondent of The Economist. 
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and socialism varies greatly between unions. It is almost axiomatic 
among miners, as is shown by the vast Labour majority in minin 
seats; it is considerable in much of heavy industry, like steel, 
foundry work, shipbuilding, and the railways. But in the newer 
industries, and in particular in the well-paid and growing sections 
of light engineering, the association is breaking down. A man joins 
his union to be part of the group and to have someone else to sort 
out his grumbles for him; but increasingly this involves no general 
political commitment outside the workplace. Indeed, one of the 
features of modern life is the divorce of the workplace group (based 
on male company which used to congregate after Meh in the pub 
or club) and home life, which is increasingly centred round the 
family and the new consumer goods that are being poured into the 
home. The limit of this break is found in the white collar unions 
such as the British Medical Association and the National Farmers 
Union which, while bargaining over salaries on the one hand, 
almost certainly have a predominantly conservative membership on 
the other. 

Nonetheless, where a workman does still vote Labour, it remains 
likely that his attitude to the party will be influenced by what he 
thinks of his union. Unlike in the United States, where the 
alliances of the Democratic Party and the unions tend to be on 
rather an ad hoc basis, the area of common philosophy between 
the unions and the political Left in Britain ensures that their partner- 
ship is more than just a useful working arrangement. This has its 
advantages and its drawbacks. On the one hand, it gives the unions 
a sense of social pur that they might otherwise lack and the 
party a knowledge of industrial life which they might otherwise— 
in the cause of neatness—like to ignore. On the other, it means 
that both the unions and the tend to get tarred with the same 
brush, and in bad times this is the worse for both. 

One need hardly stress the ways in which the closeness of the 
unions and the Labour Party in the public mind have injured the 
latter in the last few years. Unofficial strikes, communists infil- 
trating into union office, and demarcation disputes all take their 
toll of Labour’s image as well as of that of the trade unions. More 
generally, the craft ethic of trade unions, which causes them to 
disperse authority among many local units instead of concentratin 
it at the centre, does: not ya to the modern bureaucratic mind. 
Nor does their total lack of public relations. The proof of this—if 
any is needed—is shown both directly from polls of public opinion 
and indirectly through the way these union disputes and lapses are 
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played up in the politically Right-wing Press. The ways that the 
union connection—in the form of attitudes—has continued to help 
Labour over this period have been more subtle and perhaps less 
important. For whatever stability Labour has had in opposition 
has usually sprung from the unions’ ingrained sense of solidarity, 
whether in House of Commons or in the constituencies; and 
their continued, though largely unpublicised, civil service work in 
industry in dealing with grievances of all sorts will have brought 
Labour some admirers, though one cannot know how many. 


Political Influence of the Unions 


On a more concrete plane, the unions have always had an important 
voice in the higher councils of the Left. This has been true in 
both the Labour and Communist Parties, both of whom principally 
operate—in their very different ways—as outlets of people’s dis- 
content. From a practical point of view, however, it is the unions’ 
relationship with the Labour Party which has been important for 
British politics. The communists in the unions—and there are only 
a few of them, though some have considerable power—have never 
been able to divide the movement in the way that they have done 
in France; while the tories, though very much more numerous in 
the unions, have never managed to organise an effective attack on 
the Labour supremacy. The tory trade union movement has 
suffered both from the unwillingness of the average blue-blooded 
constituency caucus to select a working man as its candidate and 
from the unwillingness of most reputable working men to move in 
such circles. 

Not that the relationship between the unions and the professional 
politicians in the party has usually been a particularly easy one. 
The two groups have very different standards. The politicians have 
often been visionaries, with ideas which may or may not be 
relevant to the job in hand, but which they find worth chasing 
from an intellectual point of view. The unions want to get things 
done; being ee men with a steady job to do whether Labour 
is in or out of power, they are interested essentially in getting 
results. Trade union participation in politics has in a real sense 
been only a complement to their bargaining activities in industry. 


In many cases—pensions being a topical a Sal rom unions may 


be able to secure the same objectives either by bargaining in indus 

or by putting pressure on Labour Members of Parliament; they will 
therefore tend to divide their effort between politics and industry in 
such a way as to maximise its effect. The history of trade union 
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activity over the last century has even been broken down by some 
historians into industrial (bargaining) and political (Labour Party) 
phases. Up to 1900, it is said, the trade unions concentrated their 
energies in the industrial field. From tlie turn of the century until 
the ice world war they switched their attention increasingly to- 
wards politics, established the Parliamentary Labour Party, and 
succeeded in applying such political pressure on the eo 
ments between 1906 and 1914 that many of their industrial objec- 
tives were translated into legislation on the Statute Book. From the 
outbreak of war up to the formation of the National government 
in 1931 it is not easy to distinguish clearly between political and 
industrial pressure (the General Strike, for example, started as an 
industrial action in vay of the miners and ended up as a political 
challenge). But the depression years of the 1930s certainly mark 
an industrial phase; the period between 1939 and 1949 a political 
one; and recently, as ’s chances in politics have seemed to 
dwindle, trade union leaders have been turning their attention more 
and more towards securing rewards from industrial pressure, which 
is in any case the type of action which they best understand. 


An Ambivalent Attitude 


The rather detached attitude of the union leaders towards active 
politics has been a constant irritant to the activists on the Left. On 
the one hand, the unions, through their block vote and their supply 
of funds, have always had an important say on Labour Party policy. 
On the other, with the notable exception of Mr. Cousing,and a few 
others, the General Council of the T.U.C. is not a very politically 
minded body. Some of these men feel a positive contempt—as, for 
the most of his life, did that most brilliant of all union bureaucrats, 
Ernest Bevin—for the tactical manoeuvrings of politicians and for 
their airy statements, many of which turn out to be almost empty 
of practical content. They tend to look on the party as their invest- 
ment against certain forms of Right-wing attack—originally attack 
on their legal privileges but more recently on such fundamental 
union tenets as a full-employment policy. The unions, moreover, 
have always had, and continue to have, a profound suspicion of the 
vagaries of intellectuals, including those in their own party. Their 
view, stated at its simplest, is that they set up the Labour Party; 
they pay most of its money; therefore they expect a fair return in 
terms of political achievement. It is the most obvious love-hate, 
father-son relationship in British politics. 
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Trade Union Political Funds 


All this means that, although the unions are deeply involved in 
Left-wing politics, they have always tended to stand outside the 
main field of political manoeuvre. Their role has been to give solid 
support to the politicians’ decisions rather than to initiate policy 
changes on their own. This is so despite their commanding 
position in the Labour hierarchy. This arises because all those 
unions which are affiliated to the Labour Party—and they include 
all the major unions except those which organise civil servants and 
some other white collar workers—are in a position, through the 
votes of their affiliated membership, to determine the policies 
adopted at the party’s annual conference. They are also in a posi- 
tion to secure the election of eighteen of their nominees to the 
party’s National Executive, a body whose total membership was 
recently increased from twenty-six to twenty-seven. At the same 
time, by sponsoring particular Labour candidates at elections, they 
have secured the return of between ninety and 150 trade union 
M.P.s in every Parliament since the war. Through the block affilia- 
tion, the trade unions supply the Labour Party not only with the 
bulk of its members but also with the bulk of its funds. The cost 
of belonging to the party is less in the case of people affiliated 
en bloc than it is for those who bother to take out individual 
membership; but even so most of the money which comes to the 
party both as annual income to pay its normal expenses and in 
response to special appeals for fighting funds at election times comes 
from the unions. They contribute continuously at three levels: to 
national party funds, to local party funds, and to the expenses of 
sponsored candidates or M.P.s. At election time they put a special 
hand in their pockets: the Amalgamated Engineering Union, for 
example, responded to the last appeal for election funds with a 
cheque for £50,000. (The second largest contribution, oddly 
enough, was from the Electrical Trades Union which gave 
£40,000.) Altogether the unions Soren over three-quarters of 
the £300,000-odd contributed to the special funds of the Labour 
Party before the last election. They were able to do so, and they 
are able to contribute to the party’s general working expenses, as a 
result of the political levy. 

The political levy gives concrete expression to the fact that trade 
unions in this country are not exclusively concerned with industrial 
bargaining. Seven and three-quarter million workers paid an 
average of 2s. 2d. a head, or £748,000 in all, in 1958 to their unions’ 
political funds—a total not to be sneezed at on any account. The 
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unions are not, however, obliged to hand over to the Labour Party 
the revenue which they receive from the levy. In at least one 
instance, that of the National Union of Teachers, a political levy 
is exacted but it is used to sponsor candidates and is not transferred 
to Labour Party funds. The N.U.T. is a special case. But even the 
mass of unions affiliated to the Labour Party are at liberty to decide 
what 0 of their membership they will enrol en dloc to the 
party and thus what proportion of their political revenue they will 
transfer directly to the centre. They may decide to rag a large 
amount on contributions to Jocal Labour Party funds; they may 
decide, as the National Union of Mineworkers is in a position to do, 
that a good deal of the levy is best spent on sponsoring a large 
number of potentially successful miners’ candidates for Parliament. 
They may decide that their political bank balance is running 
dangerously low and that it should be built up by reducing expen- 
diture below income. Alternatively, they may either decide to 
demonstrate their independence of the Labour Party by arbitrarily 
cutting back their dloc affiliation or else, when a political question of 
particular interest to the union arises, they may decide to invest in 
a larger vote at the Labour Party conference by arbitrarily 
increasing it. 
The Block Vote and Its Critics 


The most criticised aspect of the trade union-Labour ey connec- 
tion is undoubtedly the block vote. That the six or eight largest 
trade unions should be in a position, through the affiliated votes of 
their membership, to determine the line taken by the Lakour Party’s 
annual conference is considered by many people to be either un- 
democratic or anyway inimical to the party’s best interests. And 
the same is held to apply to the potential influence of those unions 
on the elections to the party’s National Executive. The argument 
that the block vote is undemocratic is strengthened by the fact that 
the bulk of the affiliated rank and file whom those block votes are 
taken to represent are politically apathetic. Nor is this all. The 
union’s annual conference, where the rank and file might be able 
to exert pressure if it wished, may well have failed to pronounce 
on the issue at stake, in which case a small delegation, probably 
under the thumb of the union’s general secretary, will decide how 
a huge block vote shail be cast. Alternatively, the delegation to the 
Labour Party’s conference may even overrule a previous decision of 
the union’s annual conference. 

Those who argue in this way suggest that the Labour Party 
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conference would be a much more healthy place if the block vote 
was cither abolished or at least diminished. This would remove the 
impression that conference decisions are in some way “ m = 
like the nomination of a presidential candidate by an American 
party caucus. Left-wing critics of the block vote think, probably 
correctly, that the decisions really are “ managed” by agreement 
between Right-wing party leaders and Right-wing trade unionists 
and they want to see new arrangements under which a much 
greater measure of power at the conference should be given to the 
much more militant representatives of the constituency parties. Less 
committed critics will anyway agree with Mr. Cole, of the Guardian, 
that the present system has a rather unattractive look. 

Clearly, the block vote in its present form and with the pre- 
vailing political apathy is not an example of the purest democratic 
practice. But any political party which, like Labour, gives ultimate 

wer to an annual delegate conference must introduce a degree of 
“management” somewhere. The Conservatives do it by making 
the conference decisions not binding on the party executive; right- 
wing Tory delegates who vote for a reintroduction of flogging one 
year have to be satisfied with a government promise “ to look into 
ways of treating young offenders” the next. A lower status for the 
party conference, and thus more independence for the party execu- 


tive, might equally be the answer for Labour in the long run. But 
as things stand, the necessary continuity of party } gna is ensured 


by the alliance between the Labour executive and the majority of 
union leaders exercising a big block vote. (The threat to this 
continuity which has arisen from the big unions’ decision to vote 
for unilateral disarmament is, however, only too obvious.) 

This alliance can claim more than mere necessity to its credit. 
For few groups are more unrepresentative of rank-and-file opinion 
than either the Conservative or Labour constituency party delegates. 
If, therefore, their point of view at either party conference was to be 
both binding on the executive and capable of winning a majority of 
votes, that party would soon lose the ordinary voter’s support. 
Paradoxical as it sounds, the result of the block vote system in the 
Labour Party may well have been to make policy much nearer, 
rather than more divorced from, the wishes of the rank and file. 
Pressure from the constituencies may indeed soon see the block 
vote lessened in importance. So far, so good; but it must be 
realised that this is no political panacea. Unless something is done 
about the status of the conference at the same time, the party may 
soon become even more unmanageable than it is at present. 
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Trade Union M.P.s 


A second technical criticism which is frequently made is that the 
trade unions do not sponsor men as parliamentary candidates 
and that, in any case, they always hog for their men all the safest 
seats. A particular target here is the National Union of Mine- 
workers, which has long used the House of Commons as a retiring 
ground for those who have given stalwart union service but not a 
great deal else. The charge that the unions count a disproportionate 
number of the safest seats amongst their “ pocket boroughs” is 
undoubtedly a fair one; this fact, and their unwillingness to give 
extra help in marginal seats in return, was criticised in Harold 
Wilson’s report on party organisation after the electoral defeat in 
1955. On the other hand, calibre of trade union M.P.s is un- 
doubtedly improving. are less and less elderly men put out 
to grass fe hare oa Kc (like Mr. Pannell) youn ‘arhetiiegies 
who have a real contribution to make in a House which has never 
managed yet to attract enough informed spokesmen from industry. 
Considering the limited talent at the unions’ disposal, this is not a 
bad performance. And why, anyway, should all the best men be in 
Parliament. — 


The Emerging Need 


The most weighty criticism of the trade union link with the Labour 
Party is, however, that it is closer than the industrial or political 
facts of today demand. At present, the parliamentary party suffers 
in the public’s eye from being tied too closely to the trade unions— 
both directly in its decision-making and indirectly through being 
associated with some of the more unpopular facets of trade 
unionism. On the unions’ side, social change and ‘the increas- 
ing drift of their membership towards the Right means that they 
can no longer assume automatic acceptance of the Labour Party’s 
aims amongst their rank and file. The binding fozce between 
unions and , which was their common desire, either in industry 
or in the House of Commons, to help the underprivileged in the 
community, is being eroded by the unions’ expansion amongst the 
white collared and Labour’s efforts to capture middle-of-the-road 
opinion. Those many union members who already pay their 
political levy to Labour and yet vote Conservative are a straw in the 
wind. Looking ahead, a loosening of the present links seems 
inevitable. 

If this were to liappen, and the unions’ relations with the 
Labour Party were in the long run to resemble more nearly— 
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though by no means exactly—those between the Democrats and the 
unions in the United States, this would accord with current social 
trends and political logic. The unions’ political position today is 
over-extended and if they could disengage themselves from some of 
their political platforms—blazed to the world each year during 
Trades Union Congress—and concentrate on the task of providing 
a better and more efficient business service for their members, they 
would be much less open to Right-wing attack. But the party 
would face serious a ee if the unions were to change over to a 
more neutral position, which would mean that any change could 
only take place slowly. The party still depends on the unions’ 
block vote to carry executive decisions; it still depends on the unions’ 
money; and it still depends, to a larger degree than is healthy for a 
mass party in a country with a fast-growing bourgeoisie, on the 
manual worker’s vote. If the party wants to loosen its present 
union alliances without falling into the hands of the militants, it 
must either end the sovereignty of the party Conference or be more 
successful than it has been so far in capturing the new middle 
classes’ vote. 

This task, however, brings one straight into the main arena of 

litical manoeuvre, which is a field in which the trade unions have 
seldom played a significant part. How to win the next election, as 
sp ee to how to organise the Left in 1984, is a problem for 
Labour’s professional politicians rather than for the unions’ indus- 
trial organisers. But the two groups are closely linked in the 
public’s mind, however much each may sometimes regret it. A 
greater interchange of ideas between the two, less fear of hurting 
trade union feelings in the party, and more willingness to help the 
politicians in the unions, is the immediate recipe for partnership one 
would wish to see. 
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EDMUND DELL 


Ir local government did not exist, would the Labour Party bother 
to invent it? It hardly seems so. In The Future Labour Offers 
You, local government appears simply as the instrument through 
which certain improved services are to be provided. There is no 
suggestion that local government is anything but an administrative 
convenience, the elective aspect of which is a dispensable hangover 
from a past when things were done differently. 


An Ambivalent Attitude 


Indeed, Labour’s attitude to local government is ambivalent. On 
the one hand, as a movement of the people, Labour clings to any 
element of democracy in society; on the other, its radical purpose 
is impatient of local resistance or variation, and doubly so of the 
evident ineffectiveness of much local government. On the one 
hand, it is anxious to reform and make good the inadequate local 
government structure; on the other, it fears to release, especially to 
a reformed and ge ogg local democracy, the independent 
power that might blunt the centre’s radical energies. For 
where there are elections there may be politics—and even policy- 
making. Will even a Labour-controlled authority’s policies always 
be consistent with those of father? 
Why have local government at all? In days gone by local 
eth raw was a conspiracy of local rich men dedicated mainly to 
eeping the central government’s pigsnout out of their lecal garden. 
Later, in many places, it became an instrument of local reformers 
for doing for themselves what the central government was too 
backward to do for them. But no one today thinks of Whitehall 
as a wicked uncle intent on spoiling the various sports of squire- 
archy or merchant adventurer; nor as particularly backward as 
compared with any obvious local energies demanding release and 
expression. On the contrary, the central government is today 
beloved as the general provider. It provides money for expanding 
and winding up industries. The National Health Service brings 
almost the whole population into appreciative contact with its bene- 
ficence. The National Assistance Act has, very properly, turned 
the eyes of those in great need from the local Public Assistance 


® The author is a Labour member of the Manchester City Council. 
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Committees to the National Assistance Board. Finally, and un- 
kindest cut of all, more of the money spent on local government 
services comes from the centre than from local government itself. 


Is Local Government Necessary? | 
Why then have local government at all? Certainly there are many 


services that may be more successfully administered in areas or for 
populations er than those of the whole nation. But already 
some Ministries have local offices. More could do so, and could 
choose the areas and populations appropriate to their own particular 
services, not those imposed by the accidents of local government 
geography. 

Ah, but we need local knowledge. It is not obvious that an 
elected person who has not studied local problems knows better how 
to solve them than a local official who has. In any case, if local 
representation is required there is the Regional Hospital Board, a 
creation of the Labour Government, as a model. Here we have 
combined in one controlling authority doctors at administrative 
level, doctors at Board level, together with a taste of local repre- 
sentatives nominated by local bodies but appointed by the Minister. 
No colonial constitution could have been more carefully contrived— 
in this case evidently to exclude any genuine local public control. 
Well, why not a Regional Education Board? Educational adminis- 
trators would work for it, teachers would be represented on it and, 
as on the Regional Hospital Boards, the lay nominees would sit and 
admire. Would the result be any worse, might it not in fact be 
better, than the quality and quantity of education P abiney under 
the current local government system? At any rate, financed entirely 
from Government money, educational development would be freed 
from the rate, and the national interest in a rapid increase in 
educational expenditure might at last take charge. 

Yes, but a ay provided service should be responsive, and if 
necessary be capable of being made responsive, to local public 
opinion and local interests. This is possible only if the service is 
managed by a locally elected body finding its future in the confi- 
dence of its own electorate and not in the benevolence of the 
Minister. No doubt the local official of a Ministry can represent to 
Whitehall the interests of the locality for which he is responsible. 
At the end of the day he must acquiesce in central decisions, and 
acquiesce in oe The members of Regional Hospital Boards 
are entirely dependent on ministerial appointment and are, there- 


fore, unlikely in a merely local interest to offend the Minister. The 
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strength of a local authority is that it is responsible to a local con- 
stituency, not to the Government; that it cannot be dismissed by the 
Government; and that it can fight in public. Unfortunately, 
although there are still local interests different from the national 
interest, there is today almost nothing in the way of a local public 
opinion on local government matters,~the level of the rate apart. 

evertheless, if it were possible to add that a local authority could 
in the last resort persist in its intentions against government 
opposition, then the case for elected local government would be 
made out. 

Local Authorities Too Subservient 


Except in the case of the largest authorities and on the rarest of 
occasions, this cannot be asserted. Local government as it exists in 
this country today is far too dependent on Whitehall to be capable 
of being significantly responsive to local interests or to local public 
opinion when it does exist, if the Government rules otherwise. This 
dependence combines with consciousness of lack of public support 
to produce a psychology in local government which inhibits it even 
from speaking out strongly for local requirements against govern- 
ment restrictions. A few resolutionary murmurs and unreported 
Council speeches are the most that can be expected. Indeed, a prin- 
cipal function of local government sometimes seems to be to carry 
the Government's responsibilities without any of its power. If in a 
ste om of credit squeeze a much-demanded and promised swimming 

th is delayed, the criticism as likely as not will fall not on the 
Government but on the local authority. 

In summary, therefore, elected local government is justified to 
the extent that a local authority has the independent resources and 
powers to be able to be responsive to its local interests “and public 
opinion—if necessary despite Government yore In fact, as 
will be shown, local government today lacks such independent 
resources and powers. Local government continues as a matter of 
tradition; but it is a dying tradition. The central government’s 
victory over local democracy is complete. Political power in this 
country has never been more centralised. Local government is 
today little more than a part of an administrative machine whose 
pe” 3 can no longer significantly influence. 

¢ ignorance of what local government does and can do is so 

eat that the facts of its depressed state are not generally known. 

t is as though Rip van Winkle woke up and thought that the 
British Empire stil existed. One will find a hundred people 
who can given an informed account of the current state of the 
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disarmament negotiations for ore a one who can describe the 
restrictions under which a local authority works. 


Central Control Over Local Government 


A local authority can only do those things that it is specifically 
empowered by Parliament to do. If it wishes to extend its activities 
it has to apply to Parliament through a private Bill for powers, an 
ace procedure which does not necessarily succeed, for the 
Select Committees that examine its Bill may strike out clauses on 
such flimsy grounds as that, for example, the Government has said 
that it iam to introduce public general legislation on the matter 
—possibly some years hence. ialing which a local authority does 
which is more fo simply carrying on its existing activities—if it 
wishes to build a new school, a new abattoir or a new airport, if it 
wishes to declare a smoke control zone or a slum clearance area— 
needs Government permission. The number of zebra crossings in 
its area and the location of each single zebra crossing, require 
Government permission. Traffic signs cannot be installed at a 
dangerous corner without the permission of the Government. 

The powers that enable the Government to oversee in such detail 
the work of local authorities are of two main kinds: those that arise 
from powers vested in Ministers by statute; those that arise from the 
requirement that local authorities shall have ministerial sanction 
for any borrowing of money. As local authorities borrow money to 
finance almost every pind roject, this latter power brings within 
the net of ministerial control almost everything from a new public 
convenience to a new town hall. The only way out of the net is to 
finance some capital out of revenue, but that is an escape route that 
only the richest authorities can follow. 

Now the number of local authorities in this country is very 
large. One cannot ae that there is any Minister, however 
diligent, who is capable of deciding the stream of issues which 
Melle authorities submit to him. The decisions are in fact taken by 
the civil service, in the name of the Minister. The approvals and 
the vetoes which local authorities receive from government depart- 
ments are given by people who have never in their lives had to face 
an electorate. No doubt they are none the worse for that. But to 
call this system local democracy is the bitterest joke of all. 


Local Councils as Agents of the Centre 


Thus, the relationship between local and central authorities is that 
whereas local authorities may propose, central government disposes 
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and may in an emer ropese and a project through as 
well. In the pms te f Eetehe wae A 8 that a aeity 
of the sophisticated British electorate does not bother to vote in local 
elections, not because the electors are not interested in housing, 
education, and other local authority services, but because they do not 
believe that local councillors really influence these matters. The 
town hall is merely the local administrative office of the Govern- 
ment and the public looks on its councillors much more as people 
who can approach local officials on its behalf than as people who 
decide what those officials do. 


A Labour Philosophy of Local Government 


I have told this unhappy story to emphasise the need for the Labour 
Party to make clear its intentions for the future of local govern- 
ment. a. long years of opposition pores been no 
workin on government and no policy for local govern- 
ment elas shane there have been policies ak the seein whith 
local government administers. Unless the Labour Party in advance 
of forming a government makes up its mind what role local govern- 
ment is to play in a socialist society, it will be found once more, 
as between 1945 and 1951, that local government itself is sacrificed 
to the expedients necessary to develop adequately the particular 
services for which it is responsible. 

What then should a Labour philosophy of local government be? 
A fundamental fault of our affluent society is that too many im- 
portant decisions are still taken by too few people under conditions 
of insufficient publicity. This is as true of politics as it is of 
industry, commerce, and banking. The democratisation of political 
decision-making should be one object of socialist policy. Such a 
policy can only arise from certain very definite convictions about the 
value of local democracy. It would involve the taking of a calcu- 
lated risk that it is, at any rate over a period, possible to revive the 
~~ of local democracy to a level at which responsibility can be 

ecentralised without risk. 


Local Democracy means Local Decisions 


One cannot have local democracy without genuinely reposing some 
significant responsibilities with Local authorities. If all i important 
decisions are taken elsewhere, it is nonsense to speak of local demo- 
cracy. A belief in local democracy implies the conviction that there 
should exist centres of democratic political power other than the 
Cabinet or Whitehall. This belief must be prepared to survive 
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conflicts between local authorities and the central government. It 
must be prepared to accept and to welcome variations of practice 
and achievement, whatever that may imply, for pure equality of 
opportunity. It may be the duty of the central government to lay 
down minimum standards to which, for example, the educational 
and health services throughout the country must adhere. But a 
local authority must have a choice as to the way in which these 
minimum standards are to be reached. It must also be able, if it 
can carry its people with it, to raise its own standards well above the 
minimum, and above those of its neighbours. This may well mean 
that a child in one county will have available to it a better educa- 
tional system and therefore higher opportunities than a child in the 
neighbouring county. But if this is not to be, what is the point of 
local elections and the whole local government apparatus? When 
a local government candidate promises better services to his con- 
stituents, he is not to be taken to pet 3 in his promise that the 
better services are dependent on exactly equal development every- 
where else in.the country. If in one county services are better than 
in another, that is presumably the result of democratically taken 
decisions, by one county to pay for better services, by the second not 
to. It is not the responsibility of the Government, in the name of 
equality, to hold the first county back or to compel the second 
forward, provided its services are of the nationally established 
minimum standard. 


Variations in Local Services 

This may suggest that what is required from the Labour Party is a 
decision as to priorities, whether it is more important to have the 
best educational system equally provided throughout the whole 
country, or to permit local variations in quality and kind dependin 
on the wishes of the local democracy. It is the posing of buch 
priorities that is today gradually killing local government. In the 
conditions of today’s technological and commercial battle of each 
industrial country against the rest, the immediacy of the need for a 
greatly improved national educational system will certainly triumph 
over any theoretical democratic ideals. Only within a recast local 
government structure dispensing high standards of service without 
government compulsion, has local democracy any real chance of 
survival. Only if absolute standards are high enough will variations 
of quality and kind be accepted as the legitimate, indeed the only 
possible, offspring of local democracy. 

This brings us to a consideration of two remaining problems. 
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What must be done at local level, ee by Labour Groups, to 
prove their fitness for a wide extension of local ee 
what should the parliamentary Labour Party be preparing itself to 
do by way of reformation of our local government structure with a 
view to the establishment of local authorities capable of independent 


initiative. 
A Spirit of Independence Lacking 

The fact that in the = local authorities have lost powers has not 
been primarily their fault. The financial basis and structure of local 
government made it very difficult for them to sustain their 
services without government aid and, as its inevitable consequence, 
creepi vernment control. But they cannot escape their respon- 
sibility in the matter. They have lacked the spirit of independence 
and have been only too ready to sacrifice any remaining jot of it for 
additional government grants. Labour and Conservative in local 
government have been equally forward in sacrificing their birth- 
right. Today it is no imistic to expect from local autho- 
rities, born to slavery, anything but fitness only for slavery. 
However, if the Labour Party genuinely ooaee local democracy 
as a point in its programme, one might still hope to see Labour 
Council Groups in the forefront of the fight for the changes that 
can alone make local dem viable, instead of ing on, as 
so many of them do, rearguard actions against any reform in the 
interest of their own little emg in the smoke. One could still ho 
to see them appreciating their responsibility to raise the miserably 
low level of so many services and amenities which it is their duty to 
provide. 

The Case for Higher Local Expenditure “ 


That we are still such a long way from even adequate standards 
necessitates the expenditure P greatly increased sums of money on 
the whole range of local government services from education to 
welfare for the aged. Old people’s welfare is grossly underprovided 
in this country. Educational expenditure needs to be doubled as 
rapidly as the schools can be built and the teachers trained. There 
is nothing so important for the future of local government as the 
expenditure of more money. The handicap represented in this 
context by the rating system will be glanced at below. However, 
there is mo excuse even within the rating system for not spending 
the additional money. Again and again we hear the cry from 
Labour chairmen of finance committees: “‘ We can’t afford so much 
education.” Again and again we hear of minority Labour Groups 
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who, in an excess of what they no doubt consider political — 
move for reductions in the rate. Even where all this is not simply 
dishonest, it is in direct contradiction both to the interests of local 
government as a system and to any socialist policy for the develop- 
ment of our social services. This increased expenditure is far more 
necessary than many examples of local initiative, whether these be 
the organisation of Morris dancing classes or the making of furni- 
ture for local schools by direct labour—admirable though these 
ideas may be in themselves. Local authorities can do many delight- 
ful things without distracting themselves from their main respon- 
sibilities. Let them do all of them, but let them look to their main 
services first. 

Nor is increased expenditure on social and welfare services the 
end of his responsibilities if the councillor is to live up to the 
demands of a more independent local government system. The 
work of a local councillor may give him a curiously unbalanced 
view of his community and of his own job in it. He may find 
himself seeing his community as consisting of old people, school- 
children, and housing cases, and his own job primarily as that of 
unpaid welfare officer to those many who, though in need of some 
sort, are not able to present their own case properly in the right 
quarters. How far unskilled local councillors should engage in 
such highly skilled work may be debatable. Certainly they should 
do some unpaid welfare work if only to acquaint themselves with 
the consequences of their own decisions. But this is only a part, 
not the whole, of their work. 


The Unity of Local Government 


If a local authority has responsibilities which affect the whole life 
of a community, such as the building of urban roads and the pro- 
vision of an adequate police force, then it must fulfil those respon- 
sibilities as well as its human and welfare duties. If it does not, 
then either its community will suffer, and so eventually will the 
human and welfare side of its duties, or its non-welfare duties will 
be taken from it, which will be a long step towards the destruction 
of local government. The success of any reconstructed local govern- 
ment system and of any revivified local democracy will depend on 
local councillors’ willingness to see their job whole and to take as 
their guiding principle the adequate provision of all services for 
which they are responsible. There is a pressure group behind many 
of the main | services—education, roads, smoke abatement. 
These pressure groups are more interested in the service than in 
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local government. If the councillor does not see his job whole, 
others will be only too ready to see it taken from him. 


Public Relations Policy 

The attitude of the local councillor to publicity must change. At 
the moment he takes his decisions in committee and then, it would 
seem, hopes to escape unobserved. The committee system gives him 
an opportunity for anonymity which he seizes with both hands. He 
acts as though his best hope lay in a minimum of public knowledge, 
discussion, and interest in his decisions. It is a pity that this matter 
has become bound up with the attitude of certain local authorities 
to the Press during the printing strike. The Press, which is highly 
self-righteous when denied the opportunity to report, does not 
invariably make a very good job of it when ate ¢ opportunity. 
Unfortunately, at the moment, except on the level of the rate, there 
is no local public opinion on local government issues. The Press 
is no doubt the best judge of this. Its object is to sell copies, not to 
perform a public service. Its abstention from reporting local 
government news is no doubt proportional to the abstention of the 
public from voting at local elections. But if genuine responsibilities 
are to return to local government it will need the support, the 
criticism, and the advice that only an informed public opinion can 
give. It will be the duty of each local authority, in so far as it can, 
to create such a local public opinion and to provide it with the 
material on which to base its own views. Particularly will this be 
true where the local authority proposes to carry a project through 
despite Government discouragement. If a local authority cannot 
carry its own public with it as its ally, it had betterdlook to its 
communications. 


The Conduct of Labour Groups 


Labour sein have recently secured recognition from the national 
party through one of their principal faults—caucus rule. This is 
held to have been a factor in the loss of the General Election. 
Indeed it may, and it is at least a mercy that attention has at last 
been focused on the illiberal way in which some Labour Groups 
are conducted. Too many have taken the Parliamentary Party as 
their pattern and have been even more rigid in the imposition of 
the whip. It is to be hoped that the relaxation of the Parliamentary 
Party’s standing orders will also be taken as a pattern by Labour 
Groups, and that they will once more go beyond their exemplar— 
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this time in relaxation. The imposition of the whip is seldom 
justified in local government. It should never be imposed in 
matters not involving party policy or principle. Where such matters 
are of great civic importance, it is enough if the Policy Committee 
of the Labour Group gives its advice. It should then be left to the 
individual judgment of members of the Group whether or not they 
take that advice. 

It is curious that some Labour councillors consider that to leave 
matters not involving party policy or principle to the individual 
judgment of members is to betray the socialist purpose of the Group. 
When the Labour Party presents candidates at local elections, it is 
presumably saying to the electorate that these candidates are persons 
of socialist principles united on certain points of policy, and also 

sons of sound individual judgment who can act as representatives 
of all the people in deciding the multiplicity of non-party questions 
that arise. The Labour Party is not saying that in all these matters 
its candidates will think alike, that they will be unanimous in their 
views on the siting of a road, or on grants to local orchestras, or on 
whether a public convenience should be situated on the corner of 
your street or mine. One of the greatest needs in local government 
is for better Labour Groups. One will get better groups if members 
have to make up their own minds; if power is not concentrated in 
the hands of a small body of officers but disseminated to individual 
members exercising their own individual judgments on arguments 
freely sees in Council. Those who wish to impose the whip 
very often betray their anxiety that their arguments will not stand 
public examination. Incidentally, the quality of the Parliamentary 
Party might be improved in the same way. 

Nevertheless, there are a great many local authorities with 
Labour majorities and it would be a bit too much to expect them 
all to be behaving themselves all the time. In any case, however 
pleasing it might be electorally to the Parliamentary Labour Party 
if local government sank without trace, local authorities are already 
a great Seal too fearful of public controversy. Certainly they should 
not put themselves in the wrong but they should not be afraid of 
controversy when they are in the right. The Parliamentary Labour 
Party had better seek stronger claims to public confidence than the 
innocuousness of Labour-controlled authorities. 


Municipal Trading 


Municipalisation is now recognised in the Labour Party’s constitu- 
tion as an acceptable form of public ownership. There have, on the 
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other hand, been proposals that municipal water undertakin 
should be nationalised, presumably on the principle that in the 
present state of public opinion it is only safe to nationalise industries 
that are already in public ownership. It would be a pity if Labour’s 
faith in municipalisation were first expressed by depriving local 
government of its last remaining utility. It should be enough to 
continue and speed up the present policy of amalgamation. 

Equally, it would be unfortunate if ae views on munici- 
palisation were taken as an encouragement to the opening in every 
town of chains of municipal shai. As large builders, many 
authorities already run direct works departments. Some 
operate transport services, markets, and abattoirs. Manchester 
operates a hig y successful international ge: and the other great 
cities, provided they can get the Ministry of Aviation’s 2 on 
a water-tight financial agreement, would be well advised to follow 
this lead, principally on the ds that ay sp at Manchester 
has shown that the Ministry of Aviation is so bound up with London 
and Prestwick that it is not capable of interesting itself in the civil 
aviation requirements of the other industrial areas. 


Municipalisation of Housing and Urban Land 

The principal fields of municipalisation should be those relating to 
rented housing and of urban land. Indeed, if the Government 
bought up and vested in local authorities the central areas, 
generously defined, of our towns and cities, it would not merely 

vide them with a very valuable source of local income, it would 
or the first time make radical town replanning financially possible, 
and might even end the shameful retreat from town planning that 
has characterised the post-war years. From the ownership of land 
local authorities could proceed to the construction of shops for let- 
ting and, especially near their housing estates, of factory buildings 
designed to encourage industrial movement to new areas of popula- 
tion. Beginning with their housing estates, local authorities might 
undertake the distribution of smokeless fuels. Expensive multi- 
storey car parks might be financed without rate subsidy if local 
authorities the power to sell petrol and oils and to engage in 
general vehicle servicing. Large authorities should sell to others too 
small to establish them for selves the part-time services, for 
example, of organisation and methods units and of electronic 
computers. 

But how much further than this is municipalisation expected to 
go? Some authorities, before nationalisation, ran nual oe and 
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electricity un ings. If a reorganised local government can 
regain responsibility for the distribution of gas and electricity, so 
much the better. Manchester has a controlling interest in the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company though in fact it exercises almost 
no influence at all on the conduct of the company’s affairs. Local 
authorities are not suitable bodies for running competitive industry 
and commerce in an open market. They should confine themselves 
to the provision of certain mer ea services and t> such 
other trading activities as arise directly out of their existing 
responsibilities. This, after all, is a very large field. 


Reform of Local Rating 


I turn now to a discussion of the responsibilities for the future of 
local government that will rest with the next Labour Government. 
First is the need for recasting the local financial system. rem 
has been more responsible for the decline in the independence o 
local government than the od and inelasticity of the rating 
system. Elsewhere in this article 1 have deplored the willingness 
of councillors to surrender control over their own affairs for the 
sake of additional sit peemes grants. I have said that nothing is 
more important in local government than the expenditure of more 
money. But if the standard of political courage to be expected from 
the Labour Party is that exemplified in our General Election promise 
not to raise income tax, one can hardly blame local councillors for 
their reluctance to raise the rate. The problem will grow worse 
when the 1963 revaluation, even if accompanied by the complete re- 
rating of industry and commerce, increases the share of the rate _ 
on domestic property. Nothing is more certain than that as long 
as the rating system is the only source of locally collected revenue, 
local services will be starved of money. 

The choice, then, is between additional local taxes on the one 
hand and, on the other, additional grants or the stripping away of 
further local services, particularly education. The latter alternatives 
would merely mean the complete collapse of local government. The 
possible additional sources of local revenue are a local income tax, 
the rating of site values, and the assignment to local government of 
certain national but locally collected taxes such as motor duties. All 
involve difficulties of one sort or another. So does the rating 
system. If one was introducing a local financial system from 
scratch, the arguments against the ratiag system would overwhelm 
it. Unfortunately, it exists and works. The question is whether the 
survival of local democracy warrants accepting the addition to the 
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current far from perfect rating system of other local taxes which 
may also be from certain points of view far from ideal. Anyone 
answering that question in the negative has no interest in the future 
of local democracy, even if he is Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the next Labour Government. 


Reform of the Structure 


Next is the reconstruction of local government, particularly in the 
conurbations. It already seems from their first report that the 
present Local Government Commission for England must be 
written off. In this article I can only hope to indicate three prin- 
ciples which should govern reconstruction without arguing what 
exact structure will express them best. The first principle is that 
the problem of reconstruction should be regarded primarily from a 
litical, not an administrative, point of view. The main question 
is not what is the best administrative area for local government 
services; it is what size of authority is required if it is to possess the 
political and financial strength to claim any independent discretion. 
One may be able to run a primary or secondary education system 
within a population of 100,000. One cannot run a politically viable 
local authority with under 1,500,000. There should be at least some 
path-finding authorities of that size, authorities that can hold to 
their course whatever the central government may say. The central 
government’s control over wcrc © pee means that the only 
way that some independence in capital projects can be achieved is 
by levying each year a rate for capital purposes. Only a large 
authority will be able to collect a sufficient sum by that means. 


Much Larger Authorities Wanted 


Moreover, only very large authorities have any hope of regainin 
responsibility a ae hospitals Even if one an ae nd 
that led to the creation of the Regional Hospital Boards in the first 
place, the present complete lack of any consumer influence over 
the service demands its return to local government. 

As a matter of fact, as will be seen from the evidence presented 
by various government departments to the Royal Commission on 
London Local Government, the large authority has many adminis- 
trative advantages as well. The Ministry of Education emphasised 
the need for the same authority to be responsible for primary, 
secondary and further education. Even with such a personal service 
as child care, the Home Office stated that there was no particular 
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disadvantage in the organisation of the service in large units. The 
area teams and local offices met the need for it to be immediately 
available and in intimate contact with its clients. 


The Conurbations 


The second principle is that there are in the conurbations certain 
services that must willy-nilly be looked at from the point of view of 
the conurbation as a whole. These include water, transport, town 
planning, and highway construction. Every such service should be 
under direct democratic control. There is nothing quite so irrespon- 
sible as a joint board. There is, in practice, absolutely no way of 
calling it to account or influencing its actions. One appoints one’s 
representatives and that, in all prokebility, is the last one hears of it. 
Dissatisfaction has no outlet except through representatives who 
can always blame their colleagues from other authorities for any 
failure. Better that the Government should do a job than that it 
should fall to a joint board of local authorities. 


The Problem of Overspill 


Finally, there is the question of overspill. The present Government 
has made clear that it will not build any more new towns. It has 
thus left to local authorities a problem which for structural, adminis- 
trative, and financial reasons, they are badly equipped to solve. Local 
authorities are divided in mind between their anxieties for the re- 
housing of their people and their fear of the impossible burdens 
that the Government would impose upon them. Some have taken 
refuge in high densities and eee flats built at fantastic 
expense. Birmingham has already in effect thrown the problem 
back in the Government’s face. Other authorities may have to do 
likewise. What will a Labour Government do? Will it build more 
new towns for the overcrowded conurbations? It is to be hoped so. 
The Future Labour Offers You contains no evidence that the 
National Executive is even aware that the problem exists. Nothing 
has been more frightening throughout Manchester’s long struggle 
with the Government for an overspill site than the silence in Parlia- 
ment of the leaders of the Labour Party. This brings us to the third 

inciple of local government reconstruction, that the conurbations 
should be defined to include not only the continuously built-up area 
but the green belt and building land beyond it. Only then will 
the present overspilling authorities have any real chance of helping 
themselves in the event of government default. 
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This article has been written in defiance of all the t-war 
trends towards greater centralisation of political tess ere are 
undoubtedly those in the Labour Party who regard local government 


as an example of ineffective democratic fussiness. Such people are 
ee happy to see power transferred from the localities to 

hitehall. liament, however, is not and never has been by 
itself a sufficient defender of political liberties. It is perhaps no 
accident that its own powers are in decline concurrently with those 
of local government. The revitalisation of local democracy will not 
be the least of the next Labour Government’s responsibilities. 











LABOUR PUBLICITY 


CHRISTOPHER ROWLAND 


Tunes can never be the same again after 1959. The whole year 
showed that mammoth spending on — publicity was both 
legal and effective. The result of the election demonstrated to even 
the most blinkered socialist that it was no good just taking care of 
the policy: and assuming that publicity would take care of itself. 
Even the deputy leader of the Labour Party has now discovered 
the existence of television. 

The irony of modern democratic politics in prosperous societies 
is that the less there is to say the louder it must be said. This is 
for three reasons. The increasing use of every sort of medium— 
Press, broadcasting, and hoardings—by a whole host of advertisers 
means that if a word is to be got in edgeways it must be bellowed. 
With the decline in issues f both comprehensible and primary 
importance (which means domestic economic problems), voters have 
to be persuaded to vote in one direction, rather than merely 
reminded of the way to vote. And, finally, the issues which do 
divide citizens and parties have become that degree more subtle and 
complex, and therefore need the most skilful publicity to have an 
hope of registering on the public mind (the last Aldermaston marc 
and the Finis steel nationalisation quiz were both examples of 
how to dramatise subjects outside the day to day experience of the 
man in the street—nuclear strategy and the extension of public 
ownership). 

Labour’s Need for Publicity 


This, then, is the day of the big publicity battalions. The para- 
mount reason why this must be of particular concern to the Labour 
Party is the changing class proportions of British society. Though 
British politics remain class politics as much as ever, the working 
class is getting smaller. The perceptible drift of young working- 
class families into what they believe, rightly or nase, to be a 
middle-class or non-working-class status is weakening the automatic 
and traditional ties to Labour. As the moral pressure to stay in 
line and vote Labour is eroded by the acquisition of property on a 
housing estate, so the need for publicity to hold the line is all the 


* The author was Labour candidate at Eastleigh in the last General Election. Prior to 
that he worked for some months at Transport House. He was formerly on the staff 
of the B.B.C. and has studied the political uses of broadcasting in the United States. 
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greater. At the same time, it is just at this point that Conservative 
— has pitched itself. Even if life has been better for every- 

y with the Conservatives, the group singled out for particular 
illustration on the hoardings were those ma 0 dreamy by running 
the chamois over their first car. Throughout last year’s canvassing, 
candidates kept meeting married couples in their is twenties with 
1-8 children who no longer felt any obligation to be Labour and 
who were obviously lapping up the Conservative projection of 


themselves. 
In addition, publicity also has a secondary effect, via the con- 
fidence of members. Just as some of the purposes of company 


restige advertising are, over a period, to attract quali rsonnel 
pe idailie staff morale, so ities of oublicey = ck of it 
affects the member. Though some constituency members 
were stimulated by the David and Goliath relationship between 
Labour and Conservative advertising in 1959, the long-term effect 
was dispiriting: sometimes it led to a whistling in the dark, a fierce 
assertion that people just didn’t respond to advertising. In a society 
where to be pow and successful is itself a proof of virtue, 
— for Labour’s poverty is more than offset by a healthy 
respect for the wealth of the Conservatives. Indeed, the fact that 
the Conservative Party has so much money to spend is regarded by 
— people as one of their claims to govern. Only sale capable 
people could have that amount of brass, goes the argument. An 
appe to “fair play” in expenditure would only produce the 
charge of sour grapes. The legislative opportunity to keep political 
expenditure within bounds was never taken by the Attlee govern- 
ment, profligate as in so much else with the electoral future of the 
Labour Party. - 

If Labour is to remain as a going concern in modern conditions, 
the need for a substantial increase in publicity, propaganda, and 
advertising is therefore essential. There are, however, difficulties 
in the way, and they are not merely financial ones. 


Converting the Faithful 
To start with, not everyone would accept the foregoing analysis. 
One of the difficulties besetting the Labour Party today is that x a 
with reasonable ances per have to expend so much energy 
seg Fag accuracy of their diagnosis (the remarkable feature 
about Mr. Gaitskell’s 1959 Blackpool speech was not so much the 
cool res to his temedies but the way in which his elementary 
sociological observations about the changing working class were so 
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obviously new thoughts to many present). More serious are those 
who say that if the party must be “ Americanised ” (a portmanteau 
word of opprobrium), or start to use the weapons of the enemy, or 
«dmit that the street corner and the blotchy handbill have had 
their day, then they would rather have none of it. Though it is a 
int of view that can be respected, those who hold it should not 
allowed to preside over the gradual liquidation of the Labour 
vote. For unless they can guarantee a slump, they must realise that 
power is not likely to return to a Labour Party that hides its light 
under a bushel. At this point, reference is usually made to 
“ sticking to principles,” then somebody counters with “ why should 
the devil have all the best tunes,” and in no time morality and 
efficiency seem to be opposed rather than complementary. How- 
ever, this kind of false choice disappears like mist the moment that 
something is done efficiently and brilliantly. Thus, if one had 
suggested at the 1958 Conference that Labour’s election broadcasts 
should have a “ Tonight ” style format, with a professional team of 
broadcasters manning it, many would have said that this was some- 
how “ wrong ” (frivolous, dangerous, too entertaining, new). But 
go ahead val do it (meanwhile keeping the other side guessing) and 
earn the plaudits, and even your moralist secretly enjoys a warm 
glow of being on top for once. 

But let us assume that there is agreement on the need for big 
style publicity. There are still two problems peculiarly difficult for 
Labour. How far can publicity be kept subservient to policy, rather 
than determining it? And who shove conduct the publicity? 

Conservative Party publicity merely has to sell an existing 
product. Labour has to sell a new model, once it has decided what 
the model should be, and also has to decide which features to single 
out. But which are they? Those which sell—like an increase in 
pensions? Or those which are more important—like municipalisa- 
tion? Or those which need the maximum explanation—like an 
integrated transport system? This, of course, is a problem the 
politician has always faced. The difference in the situation today 
is that market research can give him so much more information 
on which to make a decision, even if it is only the knowledge of 
how difficult or unpopular his decision will be. Who should run 
the publicity merges into this first problem. Whereas the Conser- 
vatives have in recent years used an advertising agency, Labour still 
carries out its publicity through the machine. The dazzling 
success of Colman, Prentis, and Varley should not blind one to the 
crucial fact that the political decisions which animated it remained 
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in the hands of Conservative Central Office. The reasons for 
Labour not so far resorting to an advertisin agency are—cost, fear 
of being dominated by the ad. men, and the self-sustaining belief 
of politicians in their own inspired amateurism. Advertising is 
notoriously a field in which the layman believes himself to be as 
are rege Indeed, in the political context, he might think 
¢ is better, for docs not his rise in the party show that e knows 
intuitively what goes and what doesn’t? What he forgets is that 
knowing what is acceptable or popular to the rank and file 
does not necessarily mean psig what the public as i. whole a 
respond to. The tween the conference an 
ur hoa a", Denis Healey be ag Blackpool—is 
reflected at one remove in the inability of the N.E.C. to understand 
the way in which the average Labour-inclined I.T.V.-viewing voter 
has to be got at in the style to which he has become accustomed— 
simply, repetitively, irrationally. The mistake to which left-wing 
politicians are particularly prone is to assume that the man in the 
street is as interested in politics as they are. In a nation whose 
favourite newspaper is the Daily Mirror, it is foolish to assume a 
knowledgeable interest in issues, and it is simply no good expecting 
consumers caressed and seduced by slick advertising to behave vel 
rational “‘ Shopper’s Guide” type wend In 1959 , bre: s appeal 
was Syne Bi tig "6 28 over unemployment, Africa, housing, 
P= t, education, stagnation, and tax 
d The C Conservatives rallied to the simple theme of “ having 
it good ” and held to it for a year. Labour did not even hit on the 
theme song of “ Britain belongs to you” (and what does that 


mean?) until a few weeks before the cam 
Speci dangerous though AA Belief i is that the voter 
weigh up the pros and cons of arguments. From this 
has ia as Labour’s suicidal tendency in recent years to respond to 
every issue which the Conservatives choose to raise. Every time 
Labour said it is not true that they wished to abolish the grammar 
schools or nationalise 600 companies, this meant that even more 
currency was given to the original charge. Merely to say they were 
lies sounded oddly exaggerated: yet to give a detailed rebuttal 
meant that the only thing anyone could remember was the original 
charge—there couldn’t be smoke without fire, could there? 


The Limits of Verbal Argument 


Side by side with this the left’s traditional belief in the power 
of verbal argument. The 


he Labour Party is led by men and women 
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with an omniverous capacity for paper and speech. Words are their 
life blood, small print their delight. But their supporters are head- 
line readers, strip cartoon fans, television pi ia There is 
nothing wrong in this. The only thing wrong is to forget, ignore, 
or be unaware of it. The contempt for the Conservative Party’s 
coloured comic called “ Form ” showed a high-minded unawareness 
of what has popular appeal. One photograph of Mr. Macmillan 
pruning his rose garden with a pair of non-sequiturs is worth half 
a dozen solid speeches by Mr. Gaitskell. Party leaflets are too 
wordy, though some are very good. Policy statements are too ne 
partly because socialists always want to spell out the last detail, 
partly because they have had to hide conflicting opinions in 
verbiage. In the last year before the election, however, they were 
greatly improved by entertaining layout (“The Tory Swindle ’’), 
striking cover design (“‘ Leisure for Living” and “ Members One 
of Another”), and even literary accomplishment (‘Leisure for 
Living”). “The Future Labour Offers You” had the great merit 
of being physically durable, which was as well in view of the fact 
that nearly eleven months elapsed between its publication and the 
election. It was also very useful as a ready reference guide to policy 
for party members, for hardly any of them had read the dozen 

licy statements on which it was based. As internal propaganda it 
was undoubtedly effective, but one doubts if it got into the hands of 
the public to a significant extent. This is because the party machin< 
is, compared with news-stands and bookstalls, an inefficient retailing 
mechanism. The author remembers that it was not available at ten 
different W. H. Smith bookstalls for several days after the television 
broadcast launching the pamphlet. 

What, then, is to be done? The first answer begs the question. 
It is that those entrusted with the future of the Labour Party (the 
Parliamentary Party, Transport House, the top twenty trade union 
leaders, the dozen influential party journalists, and the 2,000 opinion 
leaders in the constituency parties) should face up to the situation 
like professional politicians. To too many of these people it doesn’t 
make a ha’porth of difference if Labour wins or loses the next 
election. They are not personally involved in the way that the few 
thousand key political workers across the United States would be. 
The outcome of the present situation is that nearly half the popula- 
tion of Britain looks like going on being excluded from power 
‘because of the basic irresponsibility of those who claim to speak for 
them. The whole question of the policy of the party comes into 
this, but one would like to have seen half the energy expended in 
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the Clause 4 wrangle spent in devising ways and means of raising 
the cash necessary to give Labour a face-lift. Instead, even the great 
medium of free publicity—reportable news—has been stuffed full of 
Labour’s self-inflicted wounds. 

But even if there is a blinding visiqn of the urgency of the 
situation, what then? The two essential needs are a lot more 
money and the willingness to trust professional publicists. 


The Cost of Advertising 


Money is needed to pay for advertising in newspapers and on hoard- 
ings. Money is needed to pay Transport House and regional staff 
properly. Money is n to buy outside expert advice. Money 
may well be needed to buy time on commercial television at the 
General Election after next (this would violently upset the only 
field free in which Labour has an equal footing, buat the unaware- 
ness of Labour’s leadership of this threat has to be experienced to 
be believed). 

The nationalisation of politics—the move from the doorstep and 
local meeting to the television screen and large advertisement—has 
reduced the value of Labour’s traditional weapon of the free labour 
of the constituency member and placed a premium on the expensive 
weapons of beudidcantia and advertising. Lack of money has, of 
course, always been a problem for the Labour Party, but never has 
the lack of it been so damaging. This makes the failure to do 
anything about it all the more remarkable. At the Blackpool con- 
ference, for instance, Barbara Castle said that the staff of Transport 
House could get three or four times their salaries elsewhere. 
Though this is perhaps a trifle exaggerated, it pinpoints a real 
problem, especially in those appointments in publicity, broadcasting, 
and public relations where outside comparisons can be made. For 
instance, the staff post of Chief Television Officer now carries a 

in the region of £1,000-£1,200. This is less than a newly 
fledged radio producer gets with the B.B.C. at the age of twenty- 
five. Yet to attract someone from the fairly prosperous security of 
the B.B.C. or the potential rewards of commercial television would 
involve paying a salary higher than that of the General Secretary. 
Though the party is fortunate in having a wide team of free talent 
and advice to call on (but tapping this supply efficiently is difficult 
and time consuming), there is no substitute for the full-time salaried 
official. The effect of the, present salary structure is therefore three- 
fold. Top-flight people in the publicity field are not likely to be 
attracted. Some of the best people at Transport House are likely 
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to be looking elsewhere. And for the many excellent —_ who 
remain, a certain gloom is sometimes engendered by the feeling that 
salaries are decided by a leadership composed of politicians with 
private means or high free-lance earnings, or by equally underpaid 
trade union leaders who naturally believe in the doctrine of equal 
misery. But if one accepts that a few key people are important— 
and in every other field of human activity this is accepted—then 
they must be paid accordingly. One does not suggest business 
tycoon rewards, but rather something approaching career civil 
service salaries. 

This is not the only reason why more money is needed. The 
cost of media comes to much more (though, incidentally, it will be 
used more efficiently the higher the calibre of those planning cam- 
paigns or buying space). Space in the Press or on hoardings costs 
a great deal more the average party member realises, and as a 
consequence he often puts down to negligence by Transport House 
what should be attributed to poverty. At present the party spends 
nationally about. £40,000 a year on publicity. This means, say, 
about £200,000-£250,000 in each five-year Parliament. This is 
probably about a fifth of what the Conservative Party spent in one 
year before the election. 


How to Raise the Money 


Where is the extra money to come from? There are three possible 
sources. The trade unions: party subscriptions: and a fund raising 
competition. 
By wuemnsenn F little over £200,000 a year, the unions already 
ae over two-thirds of the national funds of the party. It seems 
d to ask for more. Yet the present sum represents less than Id. 
a month per affiliated member and is less than one-third of the 
total sum raised each year in political levies (the other two-thirds 
goes to the unions’ own political activities, subsidising candidates, 
paying M.P.s, donations by branches to constituency parties, etc.). 
creasing the amount to 114d. a month would make a great 
difference to the finances of Transport House. Whether this is done 
by raising or reallocating the political levy, it must be combined 
with the general operation required in the trade union movement of 
ensuring that members are willing to pay higher subscriptions not 
only as their own incomes go up but also for improved union 
services. 
Raising the individual subscription would perhaps be less re- 
warding. Some members would be lost, though no one can tell 
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exactly what the “ demand curve ” is for membership of the party. 
(However, presumably part of the size of the Conservative Party 
can be put tay to a membership fee lower than the Labour Party.) 
In any case, only a small proportion of the individual subscription 
flows back to the national party, so the henefit of any extra revenue 
would not be of great help to national publicity. 

Finally, one must consider some sort of national pool or lottery. 
The Labour Party really must not go on being schizophrenic about 
this, rollicking on the one hand in the relative wealth which local 
“ tote” schemes have brought to various constituency parties up and 
down the country, and yet at the same time looking with disdain 
on any suggestion of tapping at national level the gambling instinct. 
The constituencies which run some sort of lottery or were far 
better equipped than those that didn’t to fight the fat election : 
certainly the famous non-conformist conscience has been remarkably 
hushed in these areas. To those who say that the Labour Party 
could never contemplate running any sort of gambling competition, 
the answer is clear. It does so already at local level; the majority 
of those who vote Labour already gamble, quite happily tenderi 
half their stakes to the Government and the pools promoters; an 
where else is the money to come from? One repeats, whert else? 
To say it would be better to be poor and go out of business is 
an unacceptable answer: a great political party cannot be permitted 
the conceit of —— It seems to be a matter of the 
utmost urgency e to investigate the setting up of some 
sort of venbincit aveuineeabeiing cceipetinie Perhaps the first 
step could be to link up local schemes so that prizes can be greater 
(the size of prizes, rather than their likelihood, is the tri 
mechanism for a profitable yop gree What is good enough for 


spastics is surely good enough for , though it is perhaps too 
much to hope dh the N.E.C. will ever become known as the aie 
circle. 


If an extra £100,000-£200,000 annum could be raised, it is 
conceivable that this might alter the present attitude of the 
leadership towards the use of an advertising agency. Much of the 
scoffing of the use of Colman, Prentis, and a by the Conserva- 
tives has been based not so much on principle as on the inability of 
Labour to afford one. The t argument for the use of an adver- 
tising agency is their i expertise, and this includes 
knowing how to get the, best out of a limited amount of money. 
For instance, it is inconceivable that an advertising agency would 
have allowed Labour’s limited ammunition to be scattered grapeshot 
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fashion over three different posters, as happened in one brief poster 
campaign early in 1959 (one of these posters showed Mr. Gaitskell 
as “the man with a plan”: it was just assumed that passers-by 
would know who was the man and what the plan was—not to 
mention the a “gp unfilled either by artistry or dentistry, 
in Mr. Gaitske ’s nate smiling face). e advertiie aaa 
would be less liable to play hunches, and would approach the use of 
media unencumbered . tradition or sentiment. For instance, it 
might prove that it would pay to spend all the money at present 
spent on leaflets on a few po Seas advertisements in the Sunday 
Press. 

However, the ight have difficulty in finding an agency 
to take its pea! gy ie the Democrats have been Seu by 
Madison Avenue. Agencies with lucrative commercial accounts 
may not wish to jeopardise them by getting tied up with the Labour 
Party. 

Expert Advice 
Perhaps the best: solution to this problem lies in the proposed 
formation of a panel of expert supporters drawn from the world of 
publicity and public relations, coupled with a willingness to employ 
agencies from time to time for particular services (such as design 
and market research). What is essential is that the publicity advice 
which comes from this new body and the political decisions of the 
top leadership should flow back and forth with the minimum of 
organisational and hierarchic padding in between. This is what has 
so far happened in the field of broadcasting. Here, a broadcasting 
advisory committee (which has been able to call for advice on 
occasion from an advisory panel of sympathisers working in 
various fields of television and radio) has by and large dealt 
directly with the leadership, whilst its decisions have been carried 
out by the broadcasting officer. Though this has called for 
considerable powers of organisation and patience by the Transport 
House official concerned fafter all, top television personalities and 
top political personalities are strong personalities sometimes jealous 
of each other’s lustre) it has meant a fruitful partnership between 
the people who really matter. Undue energy » not been wasted 
on steering decisions through the party’s publicity committee, 
which is neither sufficiently expert or small enough to be really 
satisfactory. Indeed, a case can be made for the scrapping of the 
publicity committee as at present constituted and its replacement— 
on the lines of the broadcasting advisory committee—by a series of 
advisory committees on advertising, public relations, and the Press. 
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These would be filled and chaired by expert members, whether or 
not they are members of the N.E.C. (three key members of the 
broadcasting advisory committee have been Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn, Christopher Mayhew, and Woodrow Wyatt, with only the 
first of these a very recent member of ‘the N.E.C.). Control of 
publicity is too important and too technical to be sacrificed to the 
principle of “* buggins’ turn,” as it tends to be at the moment. 


The Main Objectives 
If money and organisation were satisfactory, what should be the aim 
of party publicity? It must have two overriding objectives—to 
discredit the Government, and to widen the class definition of the 
Labour Party. 

Much of the first can only stem from the actions of the parlia- 
mentary party. Not since the rumbustious days of Churchill’s 
opposition in the late forties have we heard the maxim that it is 
the duty of an opposition to o everything and propose nothing. 
The ne t to Gan like ey vt Yarns ba ays fact, 4 
duced a dada opposition. At a time when Parliament makes 
little news in the popular Press, a few more all-night sittings 
provoked by a militant opposition would not only secure more 
publicity than a policy statement, but also help to produce an 
impression of a keen and vigorous party. Another example that 
comes to mind is the way in which the pensions issue has been 
dropped since the election, which is doubly unfortunate because 
what had genuinely been an issue might, because of this later 
silence, become to be thought of as merely an election gimmick. 
One cannot have too much of a good case. Even a poor case can 
become a potent force by constant repetition, as the Conservatives 
showed over ground-nuts. 

Much of the publicity secured from a vigorous opposition to the 
Government is provided free in the newspapers and broadcasts. 
But widening the class definition of the party depends more on 
advertising and the expenditure of money. This is not a matter of 
getting testimonials from top people but of making sure that the 
new people—the pros car worker of Coventry—feel emo- 
tionally associated with Labour. Prestige style advertising is one 
method. So are bright party offices, and readable union journals. 
These will be to no avail, however, if at the same time our Coventry 
car worker is scolded for having too many of the luxuries of 
life by those who have taken them for granted since they were 
born. 
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The Importance of Political Personality 


Another result of the increasingly fluid frontier between the upper 
working class and the lower middle class, and the consequent 
decline in automatic voting loyalties, is the growing importance of 
personalities. As some degree of prosperity blurs the cutting edge 
of a man’s vote, he is more and more concerned with the calibre 
and personality of the party leaders. ‘“‘ What is he like? ” becomes 
more important than “What does he think?” Eisenhower, 
Adenauer, de Gaulle, and Macmillan all enjoy immense personal 
approval because their “ are essentially content and want some- 
one they can trust to do the worrying for them. So long as their 
governments behave like sugar daddies, heads of state are allowed 
to be father figures. In this operation, publicity is of prime impor- 
tance. One lie most fascinating features of the past three years 
is the way that Mr. Macmillan, turned sixty and reared in old- 
world aristocratic circles, has shown an acute understanding of this 
and used it most astutely. He has shown himself much more 
adaptable in this than Mr. Gaitskell, who, by virtue of his personal 
experierice and the nature of the party he leads, should really be 
much more in touch. The difficulty is that Mr. Gaitskell’s bi h 
mindedness and moral honesty, and his genuine belief that the 
electorate responds mainly to reasoned argument, have made him 
temperamentally unsympathetic to showmanship. Writing at a 
moment when the tides of unilateralism are rising rapidly, it is 
difficult not to feel that the failure to dramatise his  ortanbley has 
left Mr. Gaitskell in a weaker position than need have been the 
case. No bell, no egy no cigar, no buttonhole, no doodles, 
no old car, no pipe, no dog, no es, no quiff, no quips: let 
nobody iceuton eaieens. Mr, Gaitskell, who is neh as 
intelligent but more scrupulous than Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Nixon, 
must learn the lesson have learnt. He must give his own 
personality a face-lift, so that his political radicalism and personal 
charm replace the present reputation for chill caution. The leader 
of a party, whoever he is, is an important element in the yc 
publicity. With his person are identified the aspirations of great 
sections of the community. A human being is more comprehensible 
than an issue. One has only to think how indissolubly wedded are 
the phrases “‘ there ain’t gonna be no war” and “ never had it so 

” with the personality of Mr. Macmillan. By themselves the 
slogans would never have secured the same mileage: instead, 
“never had it so good” became the key concept of the election 
without ever appearing on a Conservative hoarding—a remarkable 
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tribute to the word of mouth currency of a shrewdly imported 
Americanism. At ~ Mr. Wilson is the only Labour — 
who has any gift for ith int, like putting “ the en 
handshake hate oak 4 sag gts 2 

But if Mr. Gaitskell and his successofs are to carry out the role 
of leader properly, the party itself must realise the need for it, and 
not continue to be obsessed by the ghost of MacDonald. As what 
happens in the United States usually foreshadows by six or eight 
years what happens in Britain, there should be no doubt that 
elections will be more and more fought on personalities. This is the 
fate of democratic systems in prosperous societies. If Colman, 
Prentis, and Varley pointed the way for 1959, then the operations 
of, say, Whitaker and Baxter provide a pattern for the late sixties. 
(Whitaker and Baxter are the great San Francisco public relations 
firm who have had a decisive impact on Californian politics and 
master-minded the American Medical Association’s campaign 

inst “‘ socialised medicine,” and who—in the personal experience 
of the author—have given more thought than anyone else to this 
kind of problem.) 

Publicity and Policy 

One of the hazards of writing about political publicity is that the 
reader may be left with the feeling that the author is interested in 
technique only. “Glossier and glossier yet, but to what purpose? ” 
he may ask. Power for its own sake is never regarded as Pificiently 
elevated, even though one of the best arguments for democracy is 
the chance of choosing between two sets of chaps. “ What prin- 
ciples and policies is the publicity in aid of? ” is the question usually 
at the back of the reader’s mind. Quite apart from the fact that it 
is not the purpose of this article to discuss the Labour Party’s policy, 
this question misses a more searching one. This is, “ Will certain 
techniques of publicity affect the party’s principles and policies? ” 
Will policies be determined more and more with an eye as to 
whether they can be advertised effectively? To this there is no 
simple answer, but the balance must surely lie in favour of using 
every propaganda weapon as efficiently as possible, so that office is 
won in order to accomplish most of the things the party wishes 
to achieve. 

This kind of tortured introspection about publicity did not seem 
to exist when I first joined the Labour Party. By 1945 the Labour 
Party had successfully projected the three key themes of “ full 
employment,” “ fair shares,” and “fitness to govern” by using 
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properly the means of publicity then available—Parliament, open- 
air meetings, the yellow books. Advertising and television had not 
arrived on the political scene. Now they have. They cannot be 
shunned just because they are more expensive, demand more experts, 
and seem more superficial than the old forms of publicity. They are 
essential for the presentation, to use an old-fashioned word, of the 
party’s “image,” and the failure to use them itself becomes part 
of that image. 

Time is short. In less than two years Labour begins the long 
haul towards the next election. If it does not look as if it can win, 
this will have a compound effect on the political situation. In the 
next two years, therefore, it is essential to cease doctrinal dispute 
and concentrate on the building up of a massive war chest so that 
the party has all the weapons it needs. If it does not, then it may 
never again be able to make a major challenge. 











SOCIALIST LITERATURE IN THE 1950s 
BERNARD CRICK 


Tue days of the a“ seem over. Even a handful of young angries 
and a quorum of old Marxists boiled together in an anthology do 
not emerge as one giant—and Fabians, who no longer hope for 
i miracles, do no better at building co-operative Valhallahs. 
ost socialist writers in the last decade have been content to be all 
too human dwellers on a middle earth inhabited by particular, not 
neral, truths. This is a time, in the language of Isaiah Berlin’s 
able for the “ fifties,” for foxes not A ti 
Ten years ago poor Laski died. It is strange to think, purely in 
my tecil terms, that only this year would he have been retiring 
from his chair of Political Science. In 1952 the unfinished manu- 
script of his The Dilemma of Our Times was published, a perhaps 
uestionable act of friendship, for it was a book sprawling and 
iffuse, the work of a man already too tired to think sharply rather 
than just largely—open to all the charges of internal contradiction 
which have been levelled at books that attack a contradictory system, 
accepting parts and rejecting parts, ever since the time of Rousseau. 
But, nonetheless, it was the work of a man who still had vision and 
conviction, a testament which was finally that of the moralist, not 
the quasi-Marxist, of a man who, while he knew that politics was 
litics, knew also, equally empirically, that, in those words of the 
salmist he so loved to quote, ““ Where there is no vision, the people 
ish.” Laski would not have been surprised or discomfited to 
ear, as we’ve so often heard in the last decade, that socialism is a 
“creed” or “ideology”; he would have mocked anyone who 
thought that it could be anything else. He was not an original 
political aye cael he was simply a great publicist and a very 
great te 


The Character of Socialist Literature 


Laski was almost the last author of what can strictly be called 
socialist literature: a style of expression and argument, free from 
technicality and comprehensive in content, which was read by all 
those who were open to argument at all. R. H. Tawney, true, is 


still with us. A collection of Tawney’s past essays made early in 
the decade, The Attack (1953), should have reminded many that his 


* The author is Lecturer in Political Science at the London School of Economics. 
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Acquisitive Society and his Equality should stand with Laski’s 
Grammar of Politics as the great landmarks of the British socialist 
mind. 

Strictly speaking, the 1950s have seen the demise of socialist 
literature—particularly if achievement as well as form is considered. 
Perhaps big books now carry less weight than the plethora of 
repetition in the weeklies and monthlies. But whatever and where- 
ever the literature, two clear characteristics emerge. First, fragmen- 
tation, both in source and substance, has been one of the marks of 
the 1950s. ‘Serious and solid work is being done—in bits and 
pieces: Fabianism without Shaw, that British empiricism whose 
advantages are obvious and whose defects, if fatal, are subtle. 
Secondly, the primacy of economics has been replaced by sociology 
as the centre a the socialist imagination. To some extent these two 
things are connected, for sociology to sociologists has meant socio- 
logical investigation; it is only Professor C. Wright Mills and naive 
laymen, as the editors of Twentieth Century recently exposed, who 
think that academic sociology is, or should be, a body of theory 
which explains the working and predicts the future of society in 
the way economists once, but no longer, claimed to do. From 
Left to Right, however, a solid revival takes place of the early 
socialist perception that the social factors, in all times but those of 
emergency, condition and control both the “ narrow ”’ political and 
economic factors. Educational policy is seen as at least as significant 
a technique of social engineering as nationalisation. There is some 
reason for the Establishment to suspect that the growth of cs 
in the universities is a form of “ socialism of the Chair.” The 
revival of old Cobbett’s use of the term “ the Establishment,” not 
simply as in the 1930s “the Tory Party,” “the cartels” or “ big- 
business,” is itself a case in point. The Special Number of The 
Political Quarterly \ast year on “ British Attitudes to Politics” is 
another example. But all this is, as yet, a perception, a drift of 
opinion, a sentiment; it is not a body of theory. The various un- 
reconstructed advocates of reconstructed Marxism know that; but it 
is No reason to return to dead theory simply because new theory is 
as yet inchoate, implied, and immanent rather than actual. 

Even the appearance of Professor Titmuss’ Essays on The 
Welfare State (1958), and his already influential Fabian lecture, 
The Irresponsible Society, of this year, does not alter the point. He 
stimulates interest in the sociology of the “ Welfare State”; but his 
very strength is his refusal to generalise. Even in his Irresponsible 
Society, the strongest general point is simply and strongly a 
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condemnation of a “ retreat from government.” Certainly, no one 
can read Titmuss, the very humanistic warmth and clarity of his 
style, without feeling that there is a general theory of social 
planning struggling for emergence; but it has not yet emerged— 
and the suppression may even be deliberate. 


The Vices of Socialist Literature 


Two more preliminary points: the characteristic vices of any 
socialist literature (amply illustrated of late) are rhetoric and 
exposure, just as the characteristic vices of conservative writing are 
platitude and paradox. Certainly by comparison with conservative, 
socialist writing has had little to be ashamed of—the trouble is only 
that the case is more urgent for the Left, it depends more upon 
persuasion; being more scattered, even in its ayn: it depends 
more upon explicit public communication than does the Establish- 
ment. How many times have conservative sages, native and 
imported, been praised by The Times Literary Supplement for 
oracular platitudes like “ government must govern ’’—a good point 
—or for the deeper kind of paradox like “ good government rests 
upon necessary evils” or that “politics is a voyage without a 
destination ” ? 

But, to return to the task at hand, is this reviewer alone in 
finding the rhetoric of Conviction—which was the first deliberate 
— “to revive” socialist thought and faith—embarrassing, 
superficial, and in parts, alas, even silly? An anthology of ex- 
communists like R. H. Crossman’s The God That Failed tells one 
something, but Norman Mackenzie’s anthology of socialist revi- 
valists told one little ae that the authors were better socialists 
than most of us Hamlets—which one knew already. (Besides, 
nothing is more boring and more ephemeral than the strident voice 
of ere Recto youth.) Two glaring exceptions did stand out from 
Conviction. First, there was the hesitant and thouglitful persuasion 
of Iris Murdoch on the relatively technical matter of the relation- 
ship of modern philosophy to social action. It was one of thos¢ 
indirect stimulants to our intelligence which may have more 
ultimate effect than many direct assaults on our emotions; Mr. 
Gellner’s Words and Things may find a place in a history of 
reformist thought more secure many obvious candidates. 
Secondly, there was Mr. Brian Abel-Smith’s careful and unrhetorical 
demonstration that the cost of the Welfare State falls dispropor- 
tionately high on the working classes who are popularly supposed 
to benefit en it most. But Smith’s essay could equally well 
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have kept other company and was itself on the perilous borderline 
of the Fabian vice of mere exposure. 

There is a parallelism in English Fabian thought, as also in 
much academic sociological work, with the American liberal fallacy 
of “ worthiness through facts,” the product, via the journalists, of 
old “ muckraking” days, and via the social scientists, of their 
retreat from politics into projects: the belief that the mere un- 
covering of hidden anomalies will somehow, in society as in 
individual psychoanalysis, lead to reform. Now this wonderful 
natural mechanism of research, publicity, and public reaction may 
or may not be so; and there is no need to deny that work that stops 
short of showing its relevance to future reform, but concentrates on 
exposing a present abuse, is not admirably humanitarian; but it is 
not specifically socialist. Of course, this is why many who are 
nominally called “ socialists” are, from the highest motives, not 
willing to sacrifice immediate help, influence, and involyement— 
liberalism—for the difficulties and delay of creating a socialist 
literature. For the same reason the Establishment may well restrain 
some of its fears of the influence of sociology; for sociology may 
equally well, as has largely happened in the United States, find 
itself, in the name of science, objectivity, and impartiality, acting 
as the defender of all existing facts. “ Factualism ” or empiricism 
inevitably becomes the ideology of an existing system—if it is held 
alone, if it is unrelated to any even tentative general theory of reform. 

The quality which should redeem these vices of socialist literature 
is simply “ ee ”: simply the ability to comprehend 
more by approaching society at its social roots. Socialist literature 
should be able to draw more things together because it is concerned 
with the democratic roots of a mass society, hence ripe for generali- 
sation, and not with the personal politics of even an expanding 
oligarchy. “Comprehension” goes further than the conservative 
virtue or concept of “ understanding ”; unlike “ understanding ” it 
renders relationships explicit, it does not merely stick with intuition 
and the men who are supposed to “ know by experience’; being 
explicit, it is susceptible to manipulation, it is a way of thinking 
that makes society susceptible to deliberate changes. Hence the 
conservative “understands” that radical change is not possible, 
when he means, on quite other grounds, that it is undesirable. 


Revising Crosland 


I take it to be beyond dispute that the most comprehensive work of 
the 1950s is C. A. R. Crosland’s The Future of Socialism (1956). 
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The angry, almost obsessive, attacks on it in Tribune and the 
author’s almost diabolical status in the mythology of the “ New 
Left” are as clear a witness to this as his virtual canonisation in the 
quiet and gentle pages of Socialist Commentary. (Indeed, a re- 
reading of the old Universities and Left Review reveals a tendency 
to lapse into blaming him, and “ people like him,” for creating the 
salah diilienttamanl which, otherwise, they are accused of accepting 
too readily.) But neither view seems necessary. 

Crosland’s book can now be seen as existing on two levels. 
First, it is an extraordinarily able analysis, synthesising both 
economic and social factors, of the broad changes in British society 
since the war. If his thesis that “capitalism has been reformed 
almost out of recognition” is not acceptable as a statement of the 
basic dilemma confronting the Labour Party, one humbly wonders 
what is. The passion of the “‘ New Left” for remedying the — 
real pov of many old- ioners is, by itself, generous; but 
in 3 edad od ret lade of it, it ‘, ri. and mis- 
leading. They are not a “symbol of capitalist civilisation,” as one 
writer puts it; they are simply, and harshly, an anomaly. (One is 
tempted to define a symbol, U.L.R.-wise, as a generalisation which 
one wishes were true.) When the Conservative Party feels that it 
needs their votes, it will give them something more; the country 
can afford such things but will only act when pushed—the politics 
of what is growingly a pressure-group society. The motives will be 
those of buy-and-sell, but the political fact will be absolute and the 
Labour Party will be once just left in the position of someone 
who would offer more if only he were in a position to do so. Time 
and time again Crosland’s critics have themselves shown thé truth 
of his fear of a “ hostility to economic progress within the Labour 
movement.” But the second level of Crosland’s case—his statement 
of socialist aims in relation to these social changes and to the 
fortunes of the Labour Party—is more questionable. 

Ultimately, strategy is compounded of tactics. Ends are an 
orchestration of means. But, the argument is familiar—it probably 
runs, one way or another, through most of the pages of this issue— 
if Crosland is so right on tactics, on means, on inevitable adjust- 
ments, does he still leave sufficient comprehension, commitment, 
vision, to work a British party in British terms? Put it in purely 
constitutional terms: does Mr. Hugh Gaitskell’s determination to 
make the socialist movement a responsible alternative government 
give it sufficient scope to be an effective opposition? Put in political 
terms: does it give sufficient electoral é/an to make it likely to move 
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public opinion when the other seems just as capable, or more 
so, of making the purely tactical adjustments which will better 
mirror public opinion? The American example, so dominant in 
Crosland’s writings, makes much sense economically, but does it 
make equal sense politically and socially? “ Revisionist”’ socialist 
thought may be in as great a danger of making an untenable 
“comparative” inference as American reformers once did when 
they regarded the irrelevant beauties of the English Cabinet system. 
The case against Crosland on grounds of realism was put at its 
strongest by Richard Crossman in the March issue of Encounter this 
year—which Crosland had chosen as a suitable forum the month 
before to write on “ The Future of the Left.” 

Crosland may well be right to argue that those who talk of 
“* fundamental beliefs” usually mean quite specific bits and pieces 
of outmoded economic planning. But when William James 
addressed himself to the problem of war, he called his great essay 
“The Moral Equivalent for War.” There is some doubt that 
without a moral equivalent for the idea of public ownership, the 
Labour movement could not hold together. Mr. Crosland is in 
favour, all right, of equality; but there is some doubt as to quite 
what he means by this. Men and theories, it is a harsh but evident 
truth, are judged by the company they keep. Could it not be that 
he has, indeed, by trying to reconcile his Fabian pamphlet Can 
Labour Win? with The Future of Socialism, set himself, for the 
next few years at least, an impossible task. The things that may hold 
the Labour movement together at all may not be the things that 
look like winning the next election. The electoral statistics of the 
Nuffield school have encouraged, knowingly or not, a kind of 
“marginal analysis,” somewhat borrowed from pure economic 
theory, which is possibly only of limited applicability to political 
arguments based on social structure. Small shifts on the margin do 
not alter the electoral price of every unit: vast rigidities, immobilities, 
inelasticities still remain. Even in tactical terms, one might gai 
the margin and lose the bulk if one ceased to talk the kind of 
language, and to be the kind of people, the bulk expect. This is 
not a question of the Labour Party remaining true to “ fundamental 
socialism ”; but of remaining representative of its clientele. 

Crosland, of course, shines best by comparison. Where is the 
equivalent hard and comprehensive analysis by those who talk of 
nothing but “ fundamentals ’—as if bent on proving, as an old 
anarchist once said, that mind was but a disease of matter? He has 
himself reminded us of Max Weber’s distinction between the 
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“ ethics of ultimate ends” and the “ ethics of responsibility.” This 
is a proper theoretical and polemical distinction. Many of his 
critics simply do not seem to care for politics, will not tolerate what 
they call “ purely political” considerations: the fact that there are, 
in any free community, a variety of different interests and moral 
ends which must be reconciled, if one is to act politically at all, 
factors which must never simply be ignored—or destroyed. The 
idealists of the rank-and-file of the New Left Review will remain 
inevitable dupes of the old Marxists so long as they believe in being 
absolutely right—about somebody else’s Rosine. They do not 
believe in political action—which is, indeed, compromise, even though 
it should o creative compromise: to build the future out of a wide 
sympathy for all the best elements in the past. The ethic of ultimate 
ends in politics is, at its best, the iseeism latent in pacifism; 
at its worst, it is the ruthlessness of Stalinism. Vision is needed, 
but it needs to be a ive vision, not a strident, intolerant, 
denunciatory vision. The vision must be of people as they are—so 
hard to love, not the perverse desire to offend and denounce them in 
favour of a vision of an abstract people who will gamble, telly-view, 
and motor-mortgage themselves no more. Which is the truer and 
more humane morality, their bastard Platonism or my bastard 
Aristoteleanism? There are only ever two views tenable. 

But Crosland finally falls short, by his own standards, of the 
claims of a socialist literature. As much as he preaches “ tactics, 
reconciliation and compromise,” he himself forgets these virtues in 
his obvious and unbending revulsion from the silly sympathies of 
youth. Many of us are also not impressed at the spectacle of mature 
men gushing over the impossible, a fag nonsense of thése too 
young, or too prudish, to have worked in politics (demonstrations 
do not count), too wilful, convicted, and conceited to have read 
much. But some sympathy is called for, some amusement, some 
pleasure (for they are not dull), some thought as to what the disease 
is, however bizarre the symptoms. There are, figuratively speaking, 
young a ae praying to be led—and the official leaders tell them 
to wash their faces, to go away and bury themselves in a Young 
Socialist basement and stop rocking the boat, or to stop rocking 
at all. A few well-washed stooges, horrible with unction, are 
paraded at Election Telly time as “typical youth ”—which thank 
God they are not, but are even less reading types than the 
cellar population—so all this is getting rather irrelevant. But 
clearly there is close to hand a theme of traditional socialist literature 
which would rally, because it already permeates, the rank-and-file of 
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the New Left, even if not their rusty old Marxist leadership: sheer 
dislike of the Establishment, sheer contempt for the conceit and 
constraint of class. 

But somehow this theme embarrasses writers like Crosland. 
When Crosland talks of equality he means simply, as he says, 
+ ont of opportunity” (Mr. Michael ra Meritocracy was 
surely in part provoked by The Future of Socialism itself?). He is | 
more keen to expose error, as a matter of principle, than to channel 
and reconcile it as a matter of politics. Is he in earnest with his 
own appearance of comprehensiveness, or is he simply a doctrinaire 
of the Right engaged in mutual caricature with the doctrinaires of 
the Left? If his sense of politics and compromise is as great as he 
trys to demonstrate, why denounce one’s leader in such an offended 
and priggish manner as in the sudden footnote in his Can Labour 
Win ?—* I personally strongly disapproved of the tax-pledges made 
during the 1959 election.” Does he indeed? poor, pure soul. 
Socialist literature is, however, not a product of an author’s simon- 
pure integrity—some great books have been written by great 
scoundrels but rather A content which can raise itself above such 
momentary and petulant detail, stuff woven for a decade not a 
season. 

Two More Tries 


By way of contrast, John Strachey’s Contemporary Capitalism 
(1956) bel the classic look of something built to last. One only 
treats his book second to Crosland’s because of a suspicion that it 
has, for all its clear merits, been little read. Strachey is now a man 
whose fame is greater than his following, who has more respect for 
his writings than he has readers. He suffers from the general 
decline in interest in comprehensive writings: the over-great absorp- 
tion with the snip-snap of periodicals rather than the long judgments 
of volumes. But his developed argument that socialism must be 
a development of democratic society, a product of democratic 
institutions, not a sudden scheme of economic planning, this is 
important. It would seem, tactically, to link the sense for sociology 
of the New Left with the realisation of the “ revisionists” that 
nationalisation is not the only, and may sometimes be the worst, 
means of control. If this sounds like a platitude, then read 
Strachey; he makes it pregnant. Socialism, he argues, is not feasible 
until society has through a far more democratic stage of 
liberal-capitalism it has yet reached. From within the liberal- 
democratic ethos there is, he would suggest, still ample need and 
leverage for an anti-Establishment politics, for a discrediting of 
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educational privilege, gentlemanly incompetence in business, and 
all that conceit and constraint of class which the old radical held in 
contempt sometimes more than the modern socialist. This is not, 
to Strachey, an end in itself; it is the point at which socialism 
can begin. “ How can one be a socialist,” he seems to ask, “ with- 
out first being a democrat?” He strikes against both the intoler- 
ance of the Left and the excessive respectability of the Right. He 
knows what is wanted, historically and tactically, but he is not 
able to say so with quite that precision or command of subordinate 
detail which might break his book through the youthful barrier 
of resistance to anything—except a novel—over twenty pages. 

Another brave attempt at comprehensiveness was Twentieth 
Century Socialism, a Penguin Special written by Socialist Union in 
1956. Rarely has anything ever walked the high road of generality 
so earnestly and deliberately. Though it was, in some manner, 
infused with Christian socialist ideas of fellowship, yet its under- 
lying wish to heal immediate rifts in the Labour Party had the 
well-meaning but fatal effect of squeezing it dry of all real content 
or controversy. Even socialist committees cannot write books— 
“one man one book,” I say. 


Anthologies and Histories 
The easiest substitute for attempts at a general theory are anthologies 
or — When the New Fabian Essays appeared in 1952, 
edited by Richard Crossman, the universal comment was of the 
diffuseness of their viewpoint—in contrast, it was said, to the 
influence and coherence of the original Fabian Essays of 1889. 
Now it is at least interesting that two recent scholarly studies of 
the origins of the Labour Party, discussed below, leave one almost 
no ground for perpetuating the Fabian legend of the vast impor- 
tance of the original Fabian Essays. If one reads them one finds 
that they mirror, rather than comprehend and synthesise, their 
contemporary differences in socialist thought; and, in so far as they 
had a unity, it was that of one sect in the socialist camp whose 
gradualism was already a commonplace in the real Labour move- 
ment, but whose lack of contact with that movement was excep- 
tional and remarkable. The latter part of this charge would not, 
of course, apply anything like as strongly to the New Fabian Essays. 
But if we get the facts right about the influence of the original 
essays, we need not despair so much over what is, in its essence, 
still minority writing; and nor need we look for a coherence of 
viewpoint which is simply not obtainable. It is enough to name 
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the contributors: Richard Crossman, C. A. R. Crosland, Roy 
Jenkins, Margaret Cole, Austen Albu, Ian Mikardo, Denis Healey, 
and John Strachey. The centre of gravity leans leftwards, but if 
there is any equilibrium, it could onl expressed in a most 
complicated model of nine different fields of atomic attraction (and 
repulsion) held together only by the thick lead walls of a political 
. Reading it all again, the wonder not of theory, but of 
politics, fills one’s mind; the historical achievement of a party that 
can bind these forces together—and a party of which, all too 
obviously, intellectual socialism is only one part. It is an essential 
part, it is the driving force, but not the machine. The editor him- 
self, in a manner, saw this: “To realise that the socialist society 
is not the norm, evolved by material conditions, but the exception, 
is not to emasculate our socialism, but to set ourselves a challenge.” 
Socialist thought will, perhaps, be far more influenced by two 
remarkable histories, than by the attempted works of comprehension 
and the intellectual stock-takings of the anthologies: Henry Pelling’s 
Labour and Politics, 1900-1906 and Philip Poirier’s The Advent of 
the Labour Party, both published in 1958. The authors are supposed 
to be at war with each other over intricate questions of who used 
what archive. But their basic agreement is remarkable. First, 
they agree that the founding of the Labour Party was predominately 
an urge of the Trades Unions to get labour representation in 
Parliament—not to build a new Jerusalem. Secondly, they agree 
that in the wider Labour movement theoretical socialism, of many 
varieties, was always a driving force, but never more than a minority 
opinion. Thirdly, they agree that within these rival socialisms, 
the evangelical style of the I. L. P. was far more influential on 
the new than either Fabianism, or, still less, Marxism. One 
might offer the summary that the Labour movement was a remark- 
ably wide coalition of interests and ideals, held together by 
a common sense of injustice arising from the monopoly of power 
held by the Conservative and Liberal Parties. To some, of course, 
this sense of injustice was or became a quest for some ideal justice; 
but to most working class leaders justice simply meant “ getting 
their due,” getting a fair share of representation and influence in 
Parliament and local government. Why is this so very relevant? 
Because, taken in conjunction with Crossman’s realistic idealism, 
quoted above, it should exorcise the curse of present-day socialist 
thinking: the myth that at some period the Labour movement was 
“truly socialist” and that all is cured by getting back to the 
primitive foundations of the uncorrupted Labour church. Keir 
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Hardie was, after all, Keir Hardie—a wonderful impossible person, 
not some protean Solon—Aeneas—John the Baptist—King Arthur 
giving the Law to a chosen le. The Labour movement has 
never been socialist. And socialists may stand on firmer ground 
if they do not sacrifice themselves to bad history and if they do not 
forget that while they are the keepers of our conscience, they are 
not the sinews of our body. Too many socialist theorists seem 04 
not merely to put a democratic values a poor second to hypo- 
thetical socialist ones, as Crossman warned against so brilliantly 
in his Socialism and the New Despotism, but to put political values 
a very poor third. 
“ Out of Apathy” 
This is the sad and inescapable conclusion from reading Out of 
Apathy, edited by E. P. Thompson, the first of New Left Books 
series to be published by Stevens & Sons under the general editor- 
ship of Dr. Norman Birnbaum. It is a series sponsored by the 
editors.of the New Left Review, itself the merger—oh, the crazy 
om of contemporary history |—of the New Reasoner and the famed 
niversities and ‘Left Review. All this is nece because I am 
reading an advance copy which will be published long before this 
appears. It will be enthusiastically reviewed by all those tired and 
minds who prefer anything to astep het they will not be 
ed for it, for the slightest quibbles of self-respecting criticism 
will be out of order; and the few unfavourable reviews will 
strengthen no end the apparent persecution mania of the editors 
and contributors. For it represents a complete rejection of political 
values. All is denunciation and sectarian polemic. It is, bsothers, 
the revolution or nothing; damn your mess of pottage and God bless 
mine. The editor, Mr. E. P. Thompson, modestly contributing 
three out of the — articles, hops wildly from theme to theme— 
in one essay polishing off, in this order: T. S. Eliot, NATO, 
Mr. Alistair Cooke, the Manchester Guardian, the Bomb, apathy, 
Mr. W. H. Auden, Christianity, the New Statesman, Encounter, 
George Orwell, anti-Soviet intellectuals, Wordsworth, Mr. Kingsley 
Amis, Stalinist intellectuals, Orwell again, Mr. Michael Young, 
Professor Shils, the Na itan ideology, the Korean War, Matthew 
Arnold, Hugh Gaitskell—and a third of the way still to go. But 
always his red thread is a rejustification of Marx. Alasdair 
MacIntyre ends, inter alia, an excellent criticism of the ideological 
bias of Professor Popper’s “ methodological individualism ” with a 
demand that we the “intellectual choice” between “ two 
images”: “ Keynes with his peerage, Trotsky with an icepick in 
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his skull ”—but the editor has already warned us that MacIntyre 
““as a Trotskyite differs in some ways from all the other contri- 
butors.” And on the less frequented level of factual exposure, 
not all this wind of rhetoric, we have Mr. Stuart Hall assurin 
us in “ The Supply of Demand ” that we spend “ nearly two-thirds 
as much on advertising as we spend on education; as much on 
packaging as on industrial research”; and Mr. Ralph Samuel 
assuring us in “‘ Bastard’ Capitalism” that “ packaging expendi- 
ture equalled the amount spent by the government on education; 
as much money was spent on advertising as on industrial and 
scientific research.” A moment’s algebra will convince any brother 
that something has, indeed, gone horribly wrong with the national 
economy. As Dr. Birnbaum remarks, “ New Left Books is not 
an academic series.” “We have been enjoined,” he says, “to 
celebrate Britain’s tin-plate version of the affluent society at the 
same moment as niga ys professors at Harvard turn against their 
own.” This, in its odd way, is the equivalent in a normal book 
to a footnote acknowledgment to Galbraith for ideas borrowed 
(though one does wonder what Dr. Birnbaum means by drawing 
attention to his interest in the salary of a former colleague). 

The ranting near-hysteria, the self-righteousness, the good old 
Marxist style of souped up violence, the quick dash of irrelevant 
literary polemic, all this would be a bit of a joke, rather than a 
serious topic for review, if it did not demonstrate, as the authors 
themselves revealingly harp upon, the vacuum of ideas in the rank 
and file of the old Universities and Left Review. Their fund of 
inchoate idealism has been taken for a ride by a few old Marxists 
who know what they want—the ship-wrecked survivors of The 
Reasoner, which Dr. Birnbaum calls a former “ journal of opposi- 
tion within the Communist Party.” 


Inconclusion 


The kind of writing that more truly represents the literary interests 
of the rank-and-file is in fact more eclectic. Raymond Williams’ 
Society and Culture and Richard Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy 
strike a genuine chord of sympathy among those who dislike genteel 
culture, particularly southern Sagtish: even in its most sophisticated 
forms. These books have both, perhaps a little to the dismay of 
the authors, been appropriated to the New Left. “‘ Culture,” wrote 
Williams in Conviction, oe a conscious slogan “is ordinary.” 
But most of all, it is provincial or, if London at all, cockney not 
West-End. For what is virtually a provincial or East End school 
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of theatre has probably been the greatest intellectual absorption of 
the actual rank-and-file of the New Left—whose publicists accuse 
them of holding such tortuous and preposterous political views. 
The Royal Court and the Theatre Royal may prove to be quite as 
significant as Conviction and Out of aoe? in shaping the pre- 
judices of the younger generation of socialists. 

Suppose one took for granted that many young “ socialists” 
are not directl poe: interested in politics; one is still left with something 
quite formidable, of great indirect relevance to politics. They dis- 
like the Establishment. They may leave, but they do not islike 
the provinces—indeed, a regional accent is rather “in.” They are 
interested in society, in social structure—though seldom in politics. 
They are greatly stirred by the Nuclear Deterrent issue and by any 
tale of racial oppression or discrimination. They are interested in 
welfare problems, particularly housing problems, of which they 
often have some experience. They are nominally politically anti- 
American, but they have the greatest fascination with America, 
Americans and American things. Here is a set of attitudes ready 
to be taken up, made use of and assisted. There is no lack of a 
sense of service which could be invoked, even if not directly for 
politics. Let there be no doubt about it, Our of Apathy does not 
re t these people—if anything they are closer to the tempo of 
mind of Conviction. If they have not provoked a genuine socialist 
literature, in a curious but true way they are socialists—but at the 
cost of turning their backs on ordinary society. 

Perhaps, er all, there are virtues in fragmentation. General 
theory will have to wait. upon a still growing dominance of the 
“sense for society” over the old “ sense of economics.” What has 
to be seen is that each section of the Labour movement will throw 
up its distinctive literature—but that two general truths, nonetheless, 
emerge. First, that British socialism must be inherently pluralistic 
—since the British Labour movement is inherently a coalition; 
secondly, that good use can be made of any form of writing which 
is prepared to recognise that fact. Perhaps neither “ reconstruc- 
tion” nor “revision” is required; but simply a more careful 
attention to relevance. Socialist literature exists already, for those 
who care to read. The recent inquests and recriminations have, 
fortunately, added or subtracted nothing. ‘‘ He that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate in all things ”—if he is really concerned 
with “the mastery” and not just with expressing his all too 
common “ personality.” 











LABOUR ITS OWN WORST ENEMY 


PEGGY CRANE 


Has the Labour Party got a future? This is not merely a rhetorical 
question. It is becoming a matter of desperate urgency. 

Commenting on the sorry outcome of the Clause 4 upheaval, 
the Spectator * had this to say: 

“He [Mr. Gaitskell] has now made the worst of all possible 
worlds by — the clause, but trying to bury it under a shower 
of political cod p - This may - date save the party’s ' 
unity; but unless the Conservatives find some way to sink their own 
dream boat it will soon start losing Labour members, their 
supporters—and their deposits.” 

Harsh as this comment may be, it is undoubtedly a warning 
which cannot be ignored. The results of the two by-elections in 
March at Harrow East and Brighouse and Spenborough cannot be 
rationalised away, nor can the May local election results. It is too 
easy to blame Labour’s misfortunes on prosperity and an alleged 
growing smugness of the British people as their material comforts 
increase. But this will not do. The malaise in the party lies within 
itself, and until it is prepared honestly and intellectually to come to 
grips with this fact paralysis will clog its heart, as during the last 
few months it has appeared to clog its brain. 


The Example. of Clause 4 


The whole history and outcome of the Clause 4 controversy 
rE this malaise. It can be summed up in one word: Fear. 

ear of change; fear of unpopularity; fear of direct and honest 
thinking. Leaving aside whether or not it was a tactical blunder 
to raise the matter at all, the howls that went up from all sides 
when it was suggested that the tablets of the constitution might be 
taken out and dusted can only be interpreted as symptomatic of the 
insecurity of those who, having taken to religion, cannot bear to 
have the tenets of their faith discussed, let alone questioned. The 
rage of some members of the Executive rushing into print with 

cir views so as to safeguard their seats at Conference was another, 
- uglier, picture of personal fear. Finally, the compromise solution 


* The author is Local Government Officer in the Research Department of the Labour 
Party. She was a parliamentary candidate for South Kensington in 1955. 
1 March 25, 1960. 
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itself, perhaps because of the complacent, beaming faces that 
emerged after that six and a half hour meeting on March 16, to 
many sincere rank-and-file members of the Labour Party was the 
most sickening display of fear of all—the fear of intellectual honesty. 
To put cellophane wrapping round a lump of iron and pretend it 
is a sweet would rightly be condemned as fraud. Yet this appears 
to be exactly what the Executive has done. True, it appears to have 
lulled both Tribune and Mr. Woodrow Wyatt into believing it has 
produced a sweet. Others know better, such as the Tory who is 
alleged to have declaimed joyously when he heard the result: “I 
revel in ambiguity.” 

A great deal further clarification in terms of policy will have 
to be done if the Tories are not to have a ‘eaniedlet heyday at the 
next election making confusion worse confounded as to what 
Labour does intend to do about the economy of this country. 
Clause 10-cum-clause 4—for alas no one is likely either to read or 
remember all the others—may well prove an albatross round the 

’s neck at the next election rather than a lucky charm. What 
is so difficult to.understand is the apparent belief of all members of 
the N.E.C. that they had done a good day’s work in devising such 
an extraordinary compromise. 

The culminating irony of the whole exercise is that the general 
public could not care less about the dialectical argument about 
nationalisation; it is only interested if nationalisation can be seen to 
be directed to relevant ends. The attempt to do this in the rewritten 
constitution has been almost completely negatived by compromise 
and strident discord in the party. It is certainly doubtful whether 
it has helped to change the views of the public that emerged from 
an analysis of the General Election and its early aftermath. 


Labour and the Public 


The Gallup Poll Political Index, published in February 1960, com- 
pared voting groups at the elections of 1955 and 1959. It noted that 
the significant changes in public support for Labour were: 


(i) The fall in Labour support among young voters under 
thirty. Whereas in 1953 aie gained the votes of 42 per 
cent. of this age group, in 1959 the proportion was only 
36 per cent. The Tories and Liberals gained at Labour's 
expense. . 

(ii) The rise in the Labour vote of the older and poorer people 
of pensionable age, particularly those dependent on pensions, 
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National Assistance, and casual earnings. This rose from 
33 per cent. of those aged sixty-five and over to 40 per cent. 

(iii) The fall in the Labour vote in the middle and upper class 
groups. According to the Index “ these idealists ** did not 
turn to the Conservatives: they either voted Liberal or 
abstained. 


This post-election analysis shows that Labour’s pension policy 

id dividends. Later polls reveal that on this issue and, apart from 

ur relations, on this issue alone, the public consider Labour 
better suited for office than the Conservative Government. 

On colonies, defence, international and economic affairs, even 
on education and health, the public prefer the Conservatives. If, as 
seems almost inevitable, the Government does decide to do some- 
thing to help the pensioner in the next few months, Labour 
popularity even in this field may suffer a set-back. 

In any event, while insisting that the old and poor should not 
be forgotten, the Labour Party en not want to become thought of 
exclusively as the party of the pensioners. The young, the idealistic, 
the vigorous, and the strong should all feel that the Labour Party 
has a message for them as well. The polls suggest that this can 
hardly be said to be the case. 


Favourable Groundswell 
Yet to those who — the country speaking at party a 


and conferences seems to be an encouraging groundswell, 
especially among people, in Labour’s favour. In particular 
there is a thirst for, and response to, new ideas and approaches. 
But unless the official leadership of the party becomes aware of this, 
it is a feeling that can well turn sour. Energies that might have 
reinvigorated the party will look for other outlets, such as charitable 
or practical organisations where it seems possible to get some 
resuits. 

The success of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, the 
South African Boycott, and the spontaneous indignation that has 
arisen over the — of the South African Government all indi- 
cate an ire to fight injustice or find a cause. But old 
slogans and the mouthing of old platitudes will not fill the bill. 
It is no good even fing on saying that the policies on which 
Labour fought the 1959 election are sufficient. Events move with 
such swiftness that within a year even these may seem outdated. 
By 1964 they may be only patchily relevant. It is necessary to take 
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a long, clear look at the future and begin to “ think big” about it, 
if the party is to catch and hold the interest of the young and the 
middle aged as well as the old. 

Yet one of the tragedies at the present time is that the Labour 
Party seems utterly inbibited from thinking at all. However much 
one may disagree with or dislike the views put forward by Messrs. 
Crosland, Jenkins, and Jay, they have at least tried to grapple 
intellectually with the changes, economic and social, that have over- 
taken our society. They have been howled down by a vociferous 
section of the party demanding the embalment of the status quo. 
Anybody who suggests that ge in outlook may be necessary 
immediately lays or her self open to that worst of all socialist 
epithets of denigration—Right winger. This is a word that sends 
members of the Executive into a paroxysm of the jitters and makes 
proper discussion about any issue in the party sdeccis impossible. 
Until Labour can find or create a body of people in the upper eche- 
lons of the who would prefer to be known as radical socialists, 
and couldn't care tuppence whether they are labelled Right or Left 
wingers, any hope of ing out of this self-imposed prison into 
the realm of ideas seems ho . Yet now is the time when the 
party should be fizzing with ideas—bad, good, heretical, or orthodox 
—so long as they can offer something positive and relevant to the 
future. The challenge is exciting enough, but from the duly 
reported a speeches of the party leaders, who could possibly 

eve it 

Two things have to be accepted, however. First, that ity, 
in the next few years, is as ikely vo be taken as the ahead dander 
of things by the public as the welfare state now is. Secondly, to 
the post-war Agr prey the class struggle has no emotional sig- 
nificance. ly if these things are fe as a starting-point is it 
possible to begin to size up the needs of our new society and the 
real, not imagined, injustices about which a socialist party should 
be concerned. 

But the present is also the midwife of the future. Like generals, 
litical leaders are apt to forget this, and fight the next election 
ttles on the issues that emerged at the last. 

The “ winds of ” however, are blowing too fast in our 
own society—let alone Africa—for that to be effective in any election 
of the future. Labour must think ahead if it is to retain its grip. 
Under the imaginative guidance of Mr. Peter Shore the Research 
Department at Transport House is trying to do just that. How far 
the party generals will be influenced remains to be seen. 
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The Changing Pattern of Occupation 


One important trend affecting the Labour Party (as Mr. Crosland 
and others have noted) is the changing pattern of occupation. 
Technology and automation, the development of new industries, 
and a larger administrative class is resulting in a gradual in- 
crease in the proportion of white collar and salaried workers, 
while the proportion of manual workers in the population is 
decreasing. 

H. A. Turner attempted to analyse this trend in an article in 
the Guardian on October 20, 1959. He estimated that there was a 
steady annual “swing” of about % per cent. of the bona 

pulation from manual to salaried employment. This, he noted, 
coincided fairly closely with the apparent “swing” of voters away 
from the Labour Party since 1951. According to his estimates, in 
that year the salariat comprised about 30 per cent. of the adult 
population; in 1959 this had risen to 34 per cent. 

Other sources have confirmed the trend, although the estimated 
proportions of white collar to manual workers differ. Professor 
Glass in his book, Social Mobility in Britain,’ pointed out that the 
proportion of women in middle-class occupations increased by 
nearly 50 per cent. between 1931 and 1951, and there seems little 
doubt that the trend has continued throughout the 1950s. 

The Greenwich and Bristol surveys of earlier General Elections 
indicated that on the whole people vote according to their subjective 
social status, the middle (white collar) class for conservatism, the 
working (manual) class for Labour. An increasing “ white collar ” 
class is a challenge, not only to the Labour Party, but also very 
much to the trade unions. How long, one wonders, will a more 
highly educated working population, whether white or blue collar, 
remain content with the nineteenth-century attitudes and methods 
of so many of the present trade union hierarchy? 

Yet any discussions about the trade unions is taboo in Labour 
Party circles. They are the geese that lay the golden eggs as far as 
the Labour Party is concerned, and must not be crossed. It would 
not matter so much if the unions themselves were thinking more 
originally about labour-management relations, wage negotiation 
procedures, differentials and effective sharing of the national cake. 
But they are not, so neither must the Labour Party. 

Here in stark nakedness lies fear at the heart of the party. 


2 Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954, pp. 192-193. 
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More Consumer Goods 


“ Gaudy prosperity ” is a favourite description of our society among 
those who profess to deplore the effect of rising standards of comfort 
among the British people. In fact, even in 1960 the only durable 
article of luxury common to all classes is the T.V. set. The middle 
classes still have the major share of this world’s goods. Indeed, in 
June 1958 Mark Abrams could suggest in the Financial Times that 
British consumers and manufacturers “ seem reconciled to the idea 
that the domestic inventions of thirty, and even fifty, years ago are 
not meant for the enjoyment of the general mass of British house- 
holds.” 

Eighteen months later, writing in the same paper, he noted a 
sudden change. During those months there had been “an un- 
precedented boom” in consumer buying spread over the whole 

pulation, but the group which had benefited most, and where the 

iggest relative gains in ownership appeared to have taken place, 
were among the more prosperous of the working class, where 
the head of the household earned over £12 a week. 

The 20 per cent. increase that took place in consumer expen- 
diture in 1959 compared with 1958 may be exceptional, but the 
trend it indicates is obviously a continuing one. For the Labour 
Party £12 a week may turn out to be a vital statistic. Above this 
income starts the rise to material middle-class consumption stan- 
dards with the psychological adjustment that this implies; below 
this income are today’s poor, whose standards in the midst of 
prosperity remain relatively static. The polls have already shown 
that these are the people who mostly support Labour. But their 
numbers are likely to decrease, not increase, over the years. Here 
again, the Labour Party is faced with a difficult psychological 
challenge, but it should not necessarily be assumed, as some seem 
to do, that prosperity makes conservatives of us all. A classless 
economic society can well develop different political allegiances from 
a rigid class society. The large proportion of uncommitted voters 
in recent polls indicate a fluidity which could well benefit the 
Labour Party. 

Need for a Face Lift 
Unfortunately this is unlikely to su if the Labour Party keeps 
on as it has done in the last few months. 

The loss of over 600 seats at the local elections in May was only 
a further indication, if this were needed, of public disinterest in 
Labour’s future. Apathy, shockingly low polls and stories of 
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dispirited party workers (though there were notable exceptions) 
were the main order of the > . These results, on top of the 
General Election, should shake the Labour Party to the core. A 
er shudder seems the only thing likely to emerge. 
king back it is almost inconceivable that the enthusiasm 
ang ee at the Gener1l Election could, within a few short months, 
ve degenerated into the kind of miasma that overhangs the party 
now. It has only to be contrasted with the quiet but ruthless 
modernisation of the Conservative Party that took place after 1945 
when it was at the nadir of its contemporary fortunes. 

Even at the very centre of the party practically nothing has been 
done. Suggestions for invigorating and streamlining the work and 
output of Transport House—so eagerly canvassed aes the General 
Election—have faded away. A few extra T.V. appointments and 
an almost denuded research staff are all the venctleal tesa to date. 
When it comes to planning for itself and its staff Low’s T.U.C. 
carthorse finds a worthy mate in the Labour Party’s N.E.C. 


Paralysis 
A sense of standstill—some might call it paralysis—is already 
pervading some members of the Parliamentary Labour Party and 
many hitherto active workers. They begin to feel—and who can 
blame them—that they may as well devote more time to their own 
personal lives than slave heart and soul for an organisation that 
appears to have no wish to survive as a political force. 

Rigidity and fear of change, however, are not the sole preroga- 
tives of the political wing of the Labour Party. The trade unions 
and the co-operative movement are as bad in this res The 
struggle in the co-operative movement to get the Gaitskell Commis- 
sion’s practical trading proposals sata os only one indication of 


this. ughout the entire movement fear of ideas and vested 
interests play as large a part as in any other organisation or section 
of society that socialists so berate. A younger generation, unsteeped 


in the traditions of the Labour Party, must indeed often wonder 
how a movement so resistant to change and to organising itself can 
really be capable of guiding the political life of this country. 

Add to this the unfortunate fact that all forward thinking seems 
to have stopped among those in the party who command the public 
eye. This has intellectually a numbing effect on the whole move- 
ment which finds an emotional outlet in bickering and dissension. 
No wonder people outside the party find so little positively to 
attract them. 
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The great tragedy is that in this precise period of time socialists 
should have much to offer. The new problems that are arising in 
our society are as challenging to those who seek a finer world as 
ever they have been in the past. Perhaps they are more subtle and 
dangerous. All the more reason, therefore, for a party with the 
intellectual courage to meet them instead of the patched-up com- 
promises that have been and still are (see Clause 4) its stock in 


trade. 
Coping with Prosperity 

Perhaps because it has brought with it such a pronounced bias in 
favour of the conservatives, Labour Party members have been 

iarly reluctant to recognise and welcome prosperity. A hanker- 
ing after the bad conditions of the good old days still persists 
among ro in the naive (and in my view quite shocking) 
belief that bad times will bring the voters flocking back to Labour. 
But as Aneurin Bevan pointed out at Conference last year, even at 
the height of eg eg in the 1930s, it was the conservatives 
who won. Apart this, however, it is surely a most anti- 
socialist approach to wish for misery for millions merely so that the 
Labour Party can get back to power. Yet this impression sensed by 
the public is too heightened by the contemptuous approach of 
others in the movement who, while admitting prosperity, obviously 
don’t like it—for others. 

There is little that is more nauseating than to hear people of the 
Left, well endowed with this world’s goods, deploring the effect 
similar material standards are su to have on other sections of 
the population. Socialists, surely, have always wanted prpsperity 
for all as a springboard for the furtherance of a finer society. Satis- 
faction of material needs in the way of a decent home, enough to 
eat, a job for all, can and should be the basis for a stride forward 
in the whole concept of finer living. The comforts of the middle 
classes in the past have not prevented them from producing from 
their ranks poets, writers, artists, thinkers, idealists, revolutionaries, 
reformers, and those imbued with a desire to serve their fellow 
men. 

It is, of course, true that prosperity can also produce smugness, 
complacency, and a consuming desire “to keep up with the 
Joneses ” h often superfluous material satiakactinal prodded 
by unlimited advertising. But the role of the Labour Party must 
surely be to try and create new values applicable to these changing 
conditions so that prosperity can be used for good both inside and 
outside these islands instead of only for greater material satisfaction. 
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The Ugly Things 

Unless, however, socialists are prepared to accept the good that 
prosperity brings, they cannot see clearly the dangers and injustices 
that follow in its train. In some ways these are more difficult for 
people. to grasp because, at least in Britain, few are as generalised 
as before. Mass unemployment and poverty do not exist any more; 
instead poverty is particularised among certain isolated groups. The 
mass need for houses is being erigabirnasd into area or regional 
problems with special needs. 

Professor Galbraith has already pointed out some of the dangers 
of prosperity, especially the tendency to starve the public services as 
private material well-being increases. The Labour Party’s job is to 
make plain beyond all doubt that public squalor in the midst of 
plenty is outrageous, besides being a threat to prosperity itself and 
its enjoyment. Decent homes and shorter working hours are of 
little use if cities are ugly, growing sprawls with no amenities for 
leisure; if land values are so high that none but the richest can 
afford to buy; if the centres of cities decay and communities rot. 
More motor-cars are a mockery if to drive means sitting in an 
eternal traffic jam because not enough is spent on proper roads or 
public transport; better education in our schools is a job only half 
done unless there is opportunity to go on to further training and 
responsibility either at college, university, or a job. Prosperity at 
home cannot be enjoyed while millions starve in the underdeveloped 
countries. 

In his Fabian pamphlet, The Irresponsible Society, Professor 
Titmuss has indicated another problem of our prosperous society— 
the problem of power. Ironically, as even the conservatives have 
found, prosperity, if all are to benefit, involves more public planning, 
control, and ownership, not less. Yet at the same time the gro 
of private wealth brings with it a sense of independence and self- 
reliance that rebels against bureaucracy and collective action except 
for the narrowest of self-interests. The catch-phrase “ I’m all right, 
Jack, and to hell with the rest,” could become the dominant theme 
of our society unless the Labour Party is prepared to combat this 
with different values. Latent idealism and outrage at injustice are 
still alive in our society as the recent outcry against South Africa 
has shown. 

But the more hi ag a gpg free society that is developing in 
Britain will not take kindly to the idea that the Government— 
particularly a Labour Government—knows what is best for it if its 
policies show a desire for greater centralisation in Parliament and 
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less responsibility at the grass roots. Somehow the Labour Party 
has to create the impression that it believes in people—something 
about which conversations with many socialists leave one in doubt. 
One gets the impression that the working class as a class is fine, but 
“the mass of the people,” which after all includes the working 
class, are irresponsible morons glued to their T.V. sets and doped by 
high-powered advertising and mass media. The Labour Party can- 
not have it both ways. Socialists profess to believe in the dignity of 
the individual. They must believe then that he is also a responsible 
one. This means devising a system whereby Government guides 
and controls as necessary without taking to itself too much detailed 
decisions. 

As Peter Drucker has pointed out in his Landmarks of To- 
morrow, present tendencies of central government are in fact to do 
this, and so become cluttered up with administrative detail instead 
of delegating decisions and devoting more time to broad matters of 

licy. 
2 The distribution of power is an aspect of equality to which as yet 
the Labour Party has given practically no thought at all. Yet in 
our modern society power and wealth are no longer strictly synony- 
mous. Socialists continue to demand a proper distribution of 
wealth, and rightly, but for the future the distribution of power is 
overwhelmingly the more important. 


Need for a Sense of Direction 


More than ever our society needs a sense of direction—some values 
stated clearly as guiding beacons. This involves thinking om a big 
and imaginative scale and letting events fill in the details. 

In every social field there is a growing need to shift the emphasis 
away from the concept of quantity towards the concept of qualitative 
living. But we need greater vision than this. 

¢ problems that confront this country in science and techno- 
logy are relatively simple compared with the complexity of devising 
human institutions and relationships to deal with the unloosed 
demons of modern destruction and hate. Socialists should be think- 
ing much more definitively about these institutes and relationships, 
not only in political but in economic terms as well. Our failure to 
welcome the Common Market still seems an act of incredible folly 
when one realises not only that this is designed to plan basic 
resources but may well lead to a new politically unified Europe as 
well. 

The world has indeed grown smaller since early socialists voiced 
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their belief in the brotherhood of man—an idea so much easier to 
believe in when we were not all living on each other’s doorsteps. 

But the need for international co-operation, as for example over 
disarmament and control of nuclear weapons, in economic planning 
and pressure against evil, as in South Africa, grows more urgent 
every day. What practical voice is Labour giving to these things? 
Is the United Nations a suitable organisation for world co-operation 
or should a move be set afoot to create seme form of world govern- 
ment by the year 2000? Even the Economist considers that popular 

ressure will force governments to consider seriously such a measure. 
hese are some of the great question marks of the future, and people 
care about them. But the Labour Party is silent. 

T.V., however much it may be decried by teachers and the like, 
is enabling people to know more about their world. The Alder- 
maston march at Easter showed the force of feeling about nuclear 
weapons; the indignation over South Africa is a sign of how people 
in this country are moved by great events. They are not concerned 
only with digging their gardens, washing their motor-cars or 
watching westerns on their television sets. They can be persuaded 
to respond to the big idea if it is relevant and honest. 

It is not the job of socialists to arrogate to themselves the func- 
tion of a religious movement—an interpretation put upon the 
Labour Party by some of its members. Its job is not to save souls, 
but to provide the urge and pee opportunity for people every- 
where to live finely. The setbacks may be immense, but the goal is 
still worth striving for. But someone, somewhere, has to start 
talking and thinking about these things. 

Conservatives accept society as it is, but are flexible enough to 
know when to move if pushed. Labour’s great strength—and 
appeal—has been its desire to project a vision of society that vindi- 
cated the effort put in by millions of people. Its weakness now is 
that it has no clear ideas about the kind of society it wants under 
conditions practically unknown in this country before. 

Socialist thinkers—of the calibre of Tawney, Webb, Laski, and 
Cole—no longer appear to exist. Yet the issues confronting us are 
so vast and complex that to try and grapple with them makes the 
head of the yaa person reel. Little wonder that the average 
socialist feels rudderless and longs to grasp at any tenet of his faith 
that seems a fixed peint. Intellectually and emotionally he is afraid 
of the future as his leaders appear to be. Unless this malaise of 
fear can be dispelled the Labour Party may well find itself stranded 
in the shallows of political life for all time. 
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Law 1n a Cuancine Society. By W. Friepmann. [Stevens. 522 pp. 
50s. ] 


Proressor FrrepMANN’s interesting and comprehensive survey of contemporary 
legal developments in their social setting is one of the rare efforts which are 
made from time to time to overcome the intellectual isolation of legal 
thinking in this country. This isolation is a fact of importance, Bille. 
in relation to the education of law students, and thus of the “ formation” 
(both in the English and in the French sense) of the legal profession. To a 
large extent law is presented to the student as a self-contained and self- 
perpetuating body of precedents—with the occasional more or less unwelcome 
intrusion of a statute—kept alive by the bench and Bar which derive their 
inspiration from tradition and from their insight into reason and justice, in 
fact by a secular priestly caste wielding esoteric tools of thought and an 
esoteric language. To link the law with the development ps society, to 
suggest that in many important cases the decisions of the courts are emana- 
tions of conscious or subconscious policies which in turn are influenced by 
changes in social needs and resources, in short to approach legal learning as 
a branch of the social sciences rather than as secular theology, is abhorrent 
to many of the most conscientious members of the profession. This attitude 
is not the necessary outcome of a case law system. In the United States it 
is almost commonplace to explain the one law in terms of changing 
policies, and the judges do not always shri m revealing to themselves 
and to the world the teleological processes which go into the making of their 
decisions. 

As Professor Friedmann says, “the sociological study of legal institutions 
is taken far more seriously in the United States than in England,” and the 
success of his own attempt to present the evolution of the law, especially 
in the common law world, as part of the transformation of society, is large! 
due to his familiarity with many aspects of law and of legal learning both 
in this country and in the United States, in Canada, and in Australia. 
Some chapters of the book are based upon an earlier volume on Law and 
Social Change in Contemporary Britain, published in 1951, but the present 
work reflects a very much wider range of learning and experience. The 
analyses of developments in this country are made especially fruitful and 
convincing as a result of the author’s ability to a and contrast them 
with those abroad, especially in the United States. ough this the book 
has sack fendi oh Bi. sade; foom: ston tes dene. It is, at least in some of 
its b secon (e.g., the excellent chapter on “Tort and Insurance”), more 
penetrating than the earlier book. 

The author has cast his net very wide in every a mys and has something 
to say on practically every branch of the law. He starts off with two 
chapters on the “theory of ” in which he develops his views 
on the interaction of legal social change and on the role of the courts 
in the evolution of the law. He seeks to link the process of judicial law- 
making, including the interpretation of constitutions and of statutes, with 
the intellectual and political environment of the courts. If one accepts the 
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ition that judicial law-making is a process in which the deductive and 

the teleological elements are (sometimes inextricably) intermixed, one is driven 
to the quest for the sources of the “ values” which determine the (articulate 
or inarticulate) reasoning of the courts. In recent years this has been much 
discussed in America, and to some extent also in this country, Do judges or 
(a different question altogether) should they have their own “scale of 
values,” derived from ethical convictions and insights? Or is the judge (and 
should he be) the mouthpiece of the community and seek to give effect to its 
values, to such values as he conceives to be those of the famous “man on 
the Clapham omnibus”? Two of the strongest judicial personalities in 
America and in England have in very different language expressed something 
like the latter view, and have, in both countries, been attacked by academic 
teachers expressing the former. This is a fundamental problem, but it 
remains outside Professor Friedmann’s discussion, and one very much hopes 
to see in a future edition a formulation of his opinion on this question. 

The bulk of the book consists of series of chapters in which the method 
of explaining changes in terms of social change is brought to bear on a 
large number of topics. The part of the work entitled “ Social Change and 
Legal Institutions” comprises chapters on property, contract, tort and insur- 
ance, criminal law ’(including a particularly interesting analysis of “ economic 
crime” and of “ welfare offences”), and family law. In “tort and insur- 
ance” the author shows how the English courts, especially the House of 
Lords, have, since the war, returned to “judicial conservatism” after the 
creative period between the wars and during the second world war. This is 
a phenomenon which can be observed in many branches of the law and 
which would deserve a monograph of its own. Part Three of the work, 
entitled “Society and the Individual,” is designed to show the impact of 
social change in the areas of trade regulation (the problem of enforcin 
competition), of the growth of corporate power and of “group control, 
especially trade union control over individuals. Here the English courts are 
perhaps more openly conscious of the significance of social change, i.c., of 
the development of union power, for the shaping of the law, than they are 
in most other areas. The three chapters of Part Four deal with “ Public 
Law” and its evolution, including such matters as government liability, 
administrative discretion, administrative remedies and procedures. The 
author demonstrates what he calls the “need for a systern of public law”: 
The gist of this part of his work is that the common law can no longer 
maintain its tradition of aM, the Roman and Continental dichotomy”of 
“ private” and “ ic” law. It must, and to some extent does, invent 
new methods of thought and action to do justice to the needs of the indi- 
vidual and of the administration in an era in which the changing role of 
government in society udes the application of private law categories to 
administrative acts, lic law rights, and administrative remedies. The 
last two parts of the work contain an analysis of some aspects of international 
law, and the author’s conclusions on the relation between the rule of law 
and the welfare state. The “rule of law” remains as important as it ever 
was, but it a meaning, and the author develops in his last chapter 
not only a re-definition, but also something like a programme of action to 
keep the rule of law alive without impairing the welfare function of the 
modern state. 
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This is an extraordinarily stimulating book. One would like to see it in 
the hands of every law alee and of many practitioners. Professor Fried- 
mann has an unusual capacity for creative synthesis, for “seeing things 
together.” No one looks in a book as comprehensive as this for that detailed 
pose calla menage: or py ig pga wap paps ie alge 


reader or revicwer expect to himself in agreement with the author on 
every single point. Specialists in any given field can sometimes pick little 
holes in a book of this kind (some delight in doing so), by pointing to a 
small inaccuracy here and to a little omission there. In the present reviewer's 
opinion this is quite irrelevant. What matters is the conception of the work 
as a whole, the broad synthesis, and the vision. This is what gives to the 
book its ethos, and through its ethos its very high pedagogic value. 
O. Kann-Freunp. 


Tue Locic oF Socta, Enquiry. By Quentin Gisson. [Routledge. 
213 pp. 24s.] 


Unperstanpinc Human Society. By Water Gotpscumipr. ([Rowt- 
ledge. 253 pp. 21s.] 


Tue st that a famous British philosopher once gave a at the 
latieat’ Aang Sas: Studies, raed ogi “Can rhy Social’ Seiences be 
Scientific? " He delivered the beginning twice, so anxious was he for a late 
arrival, Albert Einstein, to hear it all. aga ge Pasay wrung 
from him the speaker’s importunity, was: “ ta uestion to 
write a we J about!” Professor Gibson sets out to pomvand : of “ the 
value of scientific procedure in social inquiry.” Alas, as one sets down his 
book (which bears all the contemporary marks of neat Tagg brilliance), 
one is genuinely puzzled as to what possible consequences for social inquiry 
should follow from either agreeing or disagreeing with him. Whether 
“social inquiry” is logically “ scientific” or not surely depends upon the 
meaning given to the wal “ science”; and whatever meaning ofit gives, 
social inquiry can hardly be effected (or, indeed, avoided). 

Professor Gibson completely begs the question. He adopts a definition of 
science so broad as to make disagreement almost impossible—except on the 
score mee inert does a than justice to the distinctiveness of the natural 
sciences i wn the importance of “ iction.” He then plun 
straight into a por Baran of certain “ sothocientiic”™ views. These aed, ec 
shows us in the second half of the book that “nevertheless . . . there are 
genuine logical pecularities in social inquiry which effect the result to be 
expected.” This is the Method of the le-Negative: first claim—nega- 
tively; then quali pop apes A “it would seem that we must dismiss 
as inconclusive attempts to ish that there is a general failure of 
objectivity among social inquirers sufficient to render their inquiries futile.” 
He simply shows that objections to his formulation of science are not tenable; 
but then with superb scholastic ineegrity, he resolutely refuses to offer any 
mundane examples whatever of'any social inquiry that is scientific. For what 
really puts one out pa ae with this deta brilliant, intelligent, 
intricate, inbred, and nage genre of writing is its completely @ priori 
character. The only examples of social knowledge advanced are hypothetical 
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ones. The “logic of social inquiry” somehow exists apart from the prob- 
lems and fruits of all actual social inquiries. Methodology can only avoid 
being, in Graham Wallas’s words, “a constant preparation for a journey that 
never takes place,” when it arises from dilemmas about actual theories about 
society put forward by somebody actually at work on such theories. 
Professor Goldschmidt is in such a position. A short test of Professor 
Gibson’s contribution to knowledge is to see whether he discusses amy of the 
actual and—to scholars—well-known theories of social change examined by 
Professor Goldschmidt. Here is a clear, thoughtful and authoritative account 
of the main schools of thought in anthropological theory, not as a contribution 
to the logic of social inquiry, but towards understanding human society. 
Perhaps as a cultural function of being editor of the American Anthropologist, 
his views are wide, tolerant, and eclectic in the best sense. He dares to 
believe in evolution (though the logicians will huat him for this), not in any 
teleological sense, but in the technological sense of an increasing differentiation 
of function through time in all observed societies. One suspects that political 
theory would have much to learn from modern anthropology. Both the 
“ scientific behavio[u]rists” and the “ traditionalists” have yet to digest his 
simple distinction between custom and actual behaviour. And a lot of the 
rationalist versus traditionalist debate of contemporary political thought looks 
rather silly in face of the anthropologist’s treatment of “custom” as some- 
thing rarely, if ever, static, but rather a creative function towards the sheer 
survival of any particular society. The student of politics should have far 
more to learn from a broad cultural and functional approach to the nature of 
authority than from the subtle analyses of words of the unempirical-empirical 
hilosophers. Professor Goldschmidt’s admirable book deserves close attention 
om ai students of society. It maintains, indeed, the old high standards of 
the International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, in which 
both these books appear. And it appears in a well-set type, large enough to 
read without pain, a welcome change from the familiar dense pages of 
broken type, like crowded tombstones struck by shrapnel, which have so often 


marked this famous series. 
BERNARD Crick. 


Henry Sipcwick anp Later Utiirarian Puttosopny. By Wittiam C. 
Havarp. [University of Florida Press, Gainsville. 197 pp. $4.50.] 


Tuts book is not quite what it appears. It is not on Sidgwick and late: 
utilitarian political philosophy. Dr. Havard does not discuss anyone else who 
by some interpretation of the doctrine has a claim to be a later utilitarian 
political thinker. Neither is it limited to his political philosophy. There are 
chapters on Sidgwick’s life and character, on earlier utilitarianism, on his 
refutation of positivism and evolution as ethical and political theories, and 
others on his ks: the Methods of Ethics, the Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, the Development of European Polity, and the Elements of Politics. Less 
than a third is concerned directly with his politics. Dr. Havard’s theses are 
that it is a mistake to think utilitarianism evaporated after J. S. Mill; that 
Sidgwick was the most consistent utilitarian, not flawed by the logical mis- 
takes and — crudities of Bentham and the Mills, and indeed the 
best utilitarian philosopher since Hume; and lastly that his political thought 
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does not deserve the neglect thrust on it by his contemporaries and continued 
by almost everyone who has since written on political thought. 

The book’s virtue is exposition, which is lucid — in the chapter on 
the Methods of Ethics. If you want to know about his Principles of Political 
Economy go to T. W. Hutchinson or Myont, but on the other books and 
topics there is nowhere such a convenient and broadly correct summary of 
what Sidgwick wrote. Havard is at his best in his excellent chapter on the 
Refutation of Positivism. It is ye that we should be reminded that as 
early as 1877 Sidgwick—in one of his best articles—attacked the notion that 
certain ethical and political theories can be deduced from supposed facts of 
evolution or history and that he did this by making what we now think the 
correct logical distinction between descriptive and normative by maa oe 
His exposition of the difference between Mill’s utilitarianism and Sidgwick’s 
is . Sidgwick rejected psychological hedonism by making the same 
distinction between “ what is” and “ what ought to be.” He did not make 
his predecessors’ mistake in trying to prove the truth of utilitarianism. He 
disclaimed the possibility of doing so. He distinguished — between 
—_ and universalistic hedonism and did not try to pretend they were 
identical as ends. He did not distinguish qualitatively between pleasures as 
Mill had done. 

What mars this book is that it is uncritical from two causes: hero-worshi 
and lack of scholarship. Consider the first chapter on the man himself. 
What emerges is not the complicated Sidgwick but a curious wooden image, 
a stereotype of nobility and virtue who is supposed to have led a simple life. 
The account is based almost entirely on Sidgwick’s own Memoir and on two 
obituaries. No use is made of the best of the obituaries—Wilfrid Ward’s— 
or of the perceptive comments to be found in the remains of J. A. Symonds. 
It is not mentioned that Moore found him unattractive and unim t or 
that Russell, Keynes, indeed that ae at Cambridge thought him obso- 
lete. His lectures were generally ght to be dull and were poorly attended. 
But we hear nothing of thin All is eulogy. And the eulogy does not make 
the best case for him. His Memoir is among the best of academic auto- 
ae It does not disclose the prig Dr. Havard has managed té extract 

om it. 

To turn to the Elements of Politics. Dr. Havard’s judgment is that it 
is “so much more thorough, balanced, and methodologically sound than 
either Bentham’s fragment on Government or James Mill’s Essay on Govern- 
ment that his study must be considered a new departure in utilitarian political 
thought.” But it is turgid. Most of its recommendations are borrowed from 
Dicey or Bryce. His view that what politics needed most were M.P.s of 
greater moral and intellectual integrity, his distrust of the quality of demo- 
cracy; these were not novel. He was lacking in political imagination. He 
was no prophet. Published in 1891, it was written as if the parliamen 
difficulties of the latter half of the eighties were the fundamental political 
problems of the time. Is it that it had so little influence? Dr. 
Havard’s praise is surely excessive. 

Therefore it seems to me that Dr. Havard’s first thesis that utilitarianism 
did not end with J. S. Mill is undoubtedly proved; and that his exposition 
of Sidgwick’s views is in general satisfactory; that his thesis that Sidgwick’s 
utilitarianism is free of the logical and psychological faults of his predecessors 
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is almost proved though it is perhaps a fault that he does not consider the 
more important critics of Sidgwick who found him faulty—Bradley, Green, 
Moore, and Rashdall—and that he has not used Professor Prior’s excellent 
appraisal of Sidgwick’s ethics to improve his case. But lastly, he fails to 
pmo his third thesis that posterity has been wrong to neglect Sidgwick’s 
political thought. 


CHRISTOPHER Foster. 


An Epic or Crane Marker. By Janer Beverince. [Bell. 98 pp. 15s.] 


Tue Lonpon Scuoot or Economics aNnp its Prosiems 1919-1937. By 
Lorp Beverince. [Allen and Unwin. 138 pp. 2ls.] 


“TI can only feel that I was privileged, along with my colleagues, to take 
= in a great romance,” wrote the first director of the London School of 
ics and Political Science, as he later reflected on “ the great organi 
tion” which had grown from small beginnings. This was to be an institution 
in London on the lines of the Ecole des Sciences Politiques in Paris, and 
W. A. S. Hewins added, after a warm tribute to the founders, friends, bene- 
factors and colleagues who had all helped in creating it: “ Although we repre- 
sented different schools of thought and were on different sides of politics, I 
cannot remember any incident which disturbed the harmony of our relations 
during those early years or which interfered in any way with the rapid 
progress of our great undertaking.” 

Indeed, anyone who has had the fortune to take part in the life of L.S.E. 
during its first half-century must be aware of it as essentially a collective 
enterprise. For it was the joint product of much disinterested devotion on 
the part of a little band of researching teachers and organisers—and most of 
them were both—who were single-mindedly dedicated to developing “ this 
new in university teaching, this new laboratory of sociological 
research,” as the Webbs described it. Nor would it be necessary to refer to so 
well-known Py 7. were it not that Lord Beveridge’s book shows him, in 
contrast to the director, as so sin unaware of it—ex ha 
in regard to the Webbs themselves. orany ee 

Professor Morris Ginsberg’s impression of L.S.E. when he first came there, 
in its sixteenth year, would receive wide endorsement as being true of it for 
many years afterwards: “I was struck by the freshness and vitality of the 
School as compared with other colleges which I knew. I found even the 
Philosophy, which after all was not one of the subjects in which the School 

ialised, more invigorating than elsewhere. This was due to my contact 
with Hobh ... As far as the Social Sciences were concerned, I felt that 
here was a group of people who were pioneers each in their own field and 
who were laying the foundations for new sciences which were only then 
coming into being. ... Graham Wallas had the power of creating in his 
listeners a sense of great ur and a feeling, perhaps illusory, that they, 
together with him, were engaged in an effort of great importance.” It was 
just that. And many besides Wallas and Hobhouse had the power of relatin 
their teachin: sy ln rn eres ene allengin a 

ems. Not least among them was Wallas’s successor, Harold Taki, one 
of its most stimulating But there were, of course, many others who, 
more than any administrator, gave its special quality to the School. 
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Among historians there was R. H. Tawney, Lilian Knowles, and Eileen 
Power; among internationalists Philip Noel-Baker and Sir Charles Webster, 
Lord McNair and Sir Hersch Lauterpacht; among lawyers Edward Jenks, 
Sir David Hughes Parry, Lord , William Robson; among economists 
Edwin Cannan and Sir Theodore , ow Arnold tear Lord 
Robbins; among anthropologists Westermarck and Malinowski; among 
sociologists Hobhouse and Ginsberg himself. 

One of the more curious features, among many, of Lord Beveridge’s book 
is that more than a third of these eminent scholars are not mentioned at all 
although all were active at the School during the period it covers, and that of 
those who are mentioned there is in most cases no more than a bare 
reference to the fact that they held a chair, appear in an illustration, or 
founded The Political ly. Lord Beveridge’s own activities and 
interests, however, figure ly even when, as with the care of his parents, 


does Mrs. Mair, who became Lady idge in 1942 on the death of her 
husband; and there is some reference to other members of her family, 
although the one who became a distinguished teacher at the School is 
mentioned only in connection with a y illustration. 


Perhaps it mi ochre: ore ort eicprne erg oer es a 
ast with sybjects. the principal academic disciplines at L.S.E. 
fs no better than their well-known practitioners. Economics is mentioned 
mainly to pe eng its methods. True, the chief target, Lord Keynes, was 
not at the » but some may find a little disingenuous the remark that 
the criticism is “ not directed against anything in the School itself.” Political 
science is mentioned only by way of a ing quotation to the effect that 
it doesn’t exist, and the account of how the of the chair came to join 
the School is given without reference to the brilliance of his early work and 
promise, or to his subsequent contributions, but attributes it to a strike of 
policemen in the United States. It reads as follows: “Harold Laski, then 
ing at Harvard, was thought to have expressed sympathy with the 
strikers, and had been criticised violently for his attitude. Grahami* Wallas 
pleaded with me urgently to rescue him from trouble, and I invited him to 
Coane on. suj let Gor tebalene Sail Somts-Ser Sallidene, In justice to Harvard 
and its Principal, I should add my belief that ‘ rescue’ was not needed, and 
that Lowell would have su Laski sufficiently; my recollection is that 
Lowell wrote as much to me at that time. But Laski was with us from 
October 1920, becoming a well-known public and deepening our red 
colour in many eyes.” There is some praise of law: “I contrived in 1920 
to get one of the on the Cassel Foundation made into a Chair of 
Commercial and ial Law. ... Three years later I contrived a Chair 
of English Law. ... It was a delight to me to persuade my former teacher 
oi Cakand-libdiaah feakai--ae's': Wassimetht Gor acompent.” But the chief 
encomium is reserved for the one subject, social biology, to have been subse- 
quently discarded, and for the holder of its temporary chair: “certainly the 
most distingui member of our staff and a brilliant mind which it would 
be a disaster to lose.” 
When we turn to the constitution of the School itself, a matter central to 
the concern of the administrator, the picture drawn by Lord Beveridge of him- 
self as architect of that self-government which is characteristic of British 
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academic institutions, bears little resemblance to the recollections of his 
academic colleagues. And there is something curiously disingenuous in his 
reference to “the answer in 1925 to the University Inspectors who called it 
[the School] an autocracy” that “I have never discovered what period of the 
School’s history they had in mind; it certainly did not fit anything that 
happened in my time there.” For he had then been director tor six years 
Moreover, in his own account of School decisions, his frequent use of the 
pronoun throughout the book hardly bears out his dlaiat. 

If something was due to Lord Beveridge’s undoubtedly great organising 
ability at a time when the School, like the social sciences generally, was 
undergoing an impetus of expansion, what is chiefly missing from his record 
of this period is awve-© correspond with the spirit of the first director, 
as this was expressed in the sentences quoted at the beginning of this review. 
But then to complain of this want of recognition of others, and of the character 
of the great undertaking he was invited to direct, is perhaps unfair; for “ the 
purpose of this book,” as he writes in the preface, “is to put 1919-37 on 
record, as a time of activity and happiness for Janet and myself”; and in 
that he succeeds. 

Lady Beveridge’s book is an interesting —_ of the School’s foundation, 
early struggles, and growth. Especially valuable is the collection of remini- 
scences contributed by Professor Ginsber , already quoted from, by Lords 
Russell and Attlee and Mrs. Mary Stocks, and others. Both books will 
furnish useful material when the real history of L.S.E. comes to be written. 


H. R. G. Greaves. 


Tue Lire anp Times oF Ernest Bevin. By Avan Buttock. Volume I— 
Trade Union Leader 1881-1940. [Heinemann. 672 pp. 50s.] 


No one who heard Ernest Bevin address a meeting could doubt that they 
were listening to an exceptional individual. Bevin conveyed at once an 
impression of power, of ruthless determination to achieve his chosen objec- 
tive. His manner of speech was rough, his method of argument involved 
and usually couched in terms of personal experience, but nevertheless there 
was never any doubt as to his meaning. His hearers had the experience of 
sharing in a process of thinking out aloud and being compelled to accept 
the conclusions by the sheer weight of the authority with which they were 
stated. 

It was not, however, his power of persuasion that made Ernest Bevin 
one of the really great men of the twentieth century. Many politicians, trade 
union leaders, and other public figures have had the ability to impress, but 
few have had the fertility of ideas that Ernest Bevin had. It was the quality 
of his imagination and the practical ability to put his ideas into effect that 
marked Bevin off as a man of genius in public life. This aspect of Bevin’s 
many-sided abilities is fully brought out by Alan Bullock in the superb first 
volume of his official biography. “ Automation and the shortening of the 
_ working week; the impact of science on industry; a comprehensive State 
pensions scheme; industrial rehabilitation; the application of medical research 
to health problems” were some of the subjects on which Bevin had new 
ideas. “ Whatever he was engaged on, from drafting a convention on the 
prevention of dock accidents to the details of unemployment insurance, his 
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imagination would open up its relation to a wider background.” “I am 
something of a dreamer,” said Bevin to the 1927 Trades Union Congress 
as he “ proceeded to set the conference by the ears with a proposal to estab- 
lish a European Customs Union. Twelve years later he startled the Southport 
Conference of the Labour Party by proposing an economic union between 
the Western democracies and the Commonwealth.” Bevin’s dreams of 
yesterday have become either reality or issues of today’s practical politics. 

Bevin was a dynamic innovator, but he had no sympathy with the 
political nostrums of his contem: left-wing revolutionaries. He looked 
with contempt on the Machiavellian intrigues of the Communist Party, and 
the sentimental socialism of the I.L.P. had no appeal for him. His dislike 
of left-wing politicians sprang basically from a distrust of intellectuals 
who were rooted only in Bevin read litle, he had no time to spend 
on books, but he had, to use his own words, “a mind like a sponge.” 
Though he did not suffer fools gladly he would listen carefully to anyone 
who had something to relate that might be of interest and importance. 
Often he would pick up an idea from a casual conversation and, after turning 
it over in his mind, would without acknowledgment adopt it as his own. 
He would unblushingly, even enthusiastically, sometimes present the idea to 
the person from whom he had borrowed it without any recognition of its 
original source. Even when ideas that he picked up proved impracticable or 
not immediately realisable, he would retain them in his astonishingly retentive 
memory to be brought out and refurbished at an appropriate time, perhaps 
years later. 

Bevin’s greatest trade union monument was the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, which was created and developed on the simple but brilliant 
idea of combining geographical and trade representation in such a way as to 
reconcile the demands for trade autonomy with the need for an organisational 
structure that would be administratively efficient. The growth of general 
unionism has been the most remarkable phenomenon of trade union develop- 
ment in this century. But the prodigious success of Bevin’s child is con- 
sidered by many trade unionists to have been an unfortunate event, since it 
has consolidated a structure of trade unionism that is not well ad&pted to 
modern industrial developments. Whatever the long-run disadvantages of 
general unionism, it is impossible to deny that it has led to the organisation 
of thousands of workers who otherwise might never have been made union 
members. Moreover, no union has been a more vigorous pioneer of research, 
education, and the provision of services to its rnembers. 

Behind Bevin’s organisational idea of creating a giant Transport and 
General Workers’ Union lay a belief that only through amalgamation and 
closer unity could the unions exercise real power and influence. It was this 
notion that led him to su the Triple Aitiance, the efforts to develop the 
authority of the General il of the Trades Union Congress, and the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation. At the time of the General 
Strike, Bevin had misgivings, not because he was against deploying the 
strength of the unions in this way, but because his fellow crade! talon 


leaders had neither an appreciation of what they were letting themselves in 
for nor any constructive alternative plans to offer as a realistic solution of the 
problems of the mining industry. Bevin accepted his share of the respon- 
sibility for the 1926 fiasco, but, in the best account of the General Strike yet 
to appear, Alan Bullock shows that Bevin emerged from the situation with 
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far more credit than any of the others who played a vital role in this drama. 
He, at least, tried to produce a policy that would give the miners some real 
hope for the future, but a constructive solution required a vigorous effort that 
not even Bevin could enjoin on the bitter miners’ tes ow intransigent 
emplo and negative, class-prejudiced members of the Government. Bevin 
strongly resented the Government’s Trade Disputes and Trade Union Act, 
which he regarded as an act of petty vindictiveness, and he swore that he 
would never rest content until it was repealed. He had this satisfaction 
twenty years later. Much as Bevin detested the short-sighted policy of the 
Government, he did not allow resentment to stop him from participating in 
the “ Mond-Turner” conferences. For this he was severely criticised by the 
left wing of the Labour movement, but time has shown that much that was 
constructive came out of the conferences and their suggestions have now 
passed into the established pattern of industrial relations inv Britain. 

One looks forward eagerly to the next volume, which will cover the period 
after Bevin left his union for Cabinet office. If it comes up to the standard 
set in this volume, Mr. Bullock will have achieved an oustanding essay in 
biographical study. 

B. C. Roserts. 


THe Osserver and J. L. Garvin, 1908-1914. By Atrrep M. Gotuin. 
[ Oxford University Press. 445 pp. 45s.] 


Tuis is a very disturbing book. It is disturbing—to some people even 
shocking—because of the standard of values and code of political conduct 
which it reveals in those who played the principal parts in the events 
chronicled by Mr. Gollin. It tells the story of Garvin's editorship of The 
Observer, first under the proprietorship of Northcliffe 1908-1911, and then 
under the proprietorship of the Astors 1911-1914. In those seven years 
Garvin converted the paper, so far as circulation and profit were concerned, 
from a journalistic failure into a considerable journalistic success. In re 
process he acquired t prestige as an editor and v at influence wi 
the Ranevenilin Party. He liked to regard Patch ea fact often was, 
the eminence grise to the Tory leaders. 

The years covered by this part of his editorship were crucial in the history 
of Britain, and indeed of Europe and the world. What was politically and 
socially done in those years led inevitably to the horrible history of the next 
thirty years, the criminal folly of the 1914 war, the barbarisms of communism, 
fascism, and nazism, and the crowning horror of the 1939 war. In every 
event or problem of major political importance, in every crucial decision upon 
which the future of peace and civilisation and progress depended, Garvin 
was consistently upon the wrong side. The “wrong side” in history is the 
side which refuses to recognise the deep currents operating in the communal 
events and the minds of men at a particular moment, and fights blindly—and 
alas often successfully—against every a or policy which alone might 
“secure necessary social changes, a peaceful and prosperous development of 
human society. The dan currents in Garvin’s epoch were nationalism 
and the upsurge of “the lower classes,” the demand for political and 
economic equality. The particular events and problems which were caused 
by these great social currents or disturbances, and which Garvin had to deal 
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with in Britain, were the Irish question—the nationalist demand for Home 
Rule—and the economic questions raised by the Lloyd George budget, the 
development of social services, the birth pangs of the Labour Party, and 
intimations of socialism. In all these questions and problems Garvin and 
with him the Tory Party were implacably on thé wrong side. He obstinately 
identified the narrowest and most selfish interests of monied and ruling 
classes with “national” interests and so could justify to his complacent 
conscience the most unscrupulous actions directed against the classes and 

ies to which he was . As one of his own party, a member of the 
‘ruling classes,” Lady Edward Cecil, who later married Lord Milner, 
remarked of him, “he is quite worthless as a guide and has a vanity which 
is proof against all his own mistakes.” Beneath his cleverness he was in 
some ways a rather stupid man, and his journalistic style was remarkable for 
the fact that in any article which he wrote his verbosity was so appallin 
that of the total number of words written by him between 50 per cent. an 
75 per cent. were superfluous. This was the man, who, with the help of 
Lord Halsbury (born 1825), Lord Selborne, Lord Salisbury, the Duke of 
Norfolk, — Willoughby de Broke, mages mage and the Court, 
determined Tory Party’s policy during the crisis of our 20th century 
history: Th could pny of acl te ar the tides of that history, 
but they and did obstruct and delay the necessary measures which 
might have wisely- and peacefully satisfied the reasonable (and in the long 
run irresistible) demands of nationalism and for social and economic reform. 
Al Get toy eee ee eee ee 
changes would inevitably be made too late, in violence and bitterness, at the 
worst possible moment and in the worst possible forms. 

That a man of Garvin’s mental calibre and political judgment should have 
acquired og itical influence is sufficiently disturb —— This book reveals 
another t him which is not merely di ing, but shocking. 
Mr. Gollin gives a very full account, based upon hitherto unpublished 
papers, of Garvin’s relations with Lord Fisher, First Sea Lord, during the 
Navy and Dreadnought crisis of 1909. The political system of 1909 jn Britain 
was supposed to be democratic and parliamentary. In order to work, it 
required certain standards of political honesty and a code of political conduct. 
Lord Fisher, by virtue of his office, was entrusted with the most confidential 
information, “top” Cabinet secrets, which, according to the lowest standard 
of honesty and conduct, he could not reveal to anyone. Day after day he 
revealed ev ing to Garvin with the most cynical unscrupulousness in order 
to “dish” whose confidence he was abusing. His standard of 
dishonesty, shared by Garvin, is shown by the frantic directions in all his 
letters to burn them. It is perhaps a minor point that when the “ awkward 
moment” came and Sir Edward wrote to Fisher that “ Garvin must be 
brought to book” for using Cabinet secrets, the situation was saved by plain 


lying. 
Tr cle bo a Si A lis ‘bead ett Wee We 
produced a book of great interest and historical value. 


Leonarp Woo tr. 
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Tue Fatt oF Parnext, 1890-91. By F. S. L. Lyons. [Routledge. 
xii and 362 pp. 42s.] 


Tue O’Shea-Parnell divorce case late in 1890, and its political repercussions, 
culminating in the death of Parnell late in 1891, form an episode in Anglo- 
Irish history that not only aroused intense interest and stirred up much 
passionate feeling at the time, but has exercised an enduring fascination ever 
since. To what does it owe this sustained power to grip the imagination and 
kindle debate? 

Charles Stewart Parnell had made no name before, in 1875 at the age 
of thirty, he entered Parliament; and his political début, if not such a fiasco as 
that of Disraeli forty years earlier, was distinctly inauspicious. Nervous, 
inarticulate, and ill-informed, he had no charm of manner to serve as a 
Passport to success. But behind this unimpressive facade were formidable 
qualities of character; and five years later Parnell succeeded Isaac Butt as 
leader of the Irish parliamentary party. Mastered by him, the party became, 
for the first time, a highly disciplined and effective body, completely inde- 

dent of any British party. His tactical skill and ruthless use of obstruction 
in the House of Commons quickly won him a 4 eee om his imprisonment 
in 1881 made him a national hero in Ireland, and his release six months later 
established him as a power in both countries. To his leadership were largely 
due the defeat 6f the Liberal government in 1885 and Gladstone’s conversion 
to home rule in the following year. 

Parnell was now a national figure So when in 1887 The Times attempted 
to destroy him by its articles on “ Parnellism and Crime,” the sensation was 
immense; and when the documents on which the case against him depended 
were ex as forgeries, the revulsion in his favour was wildly enthusiastic. 
From that exciting drama, with its mingled personal and public issues, 
Parnell emerged triumphant. But the stage was already set for another play, 
and this proved to be oo poh tragedy for Parnell, tragedy for the cause of 
Irish self-government, and tragedy for Anglo-Irish relations generally. It is 
the combination of private and public drama that gives to the O’Shea divorce 
case, as to the Pigott forgery case, its rare blend of human interest and 
historic importance. The public and private dramas were not merely con- 
temporaneous: they were inextricably interwoven, so that neither can be 
adequately studied apart. 

In discussions on the divorce case attention has tended to be concentrated 
on the personal aspects: the shock of the divorce itself, the ambiguous 
position of Captain O’Shea, the wranglings in Committee Room 15, and the 
death of Parnell a year later. But the bitter and confused struggles that 
went on below the surface are at least as important. It was in the year that 
lay between the divorce decree and Parnell’s untimely death that the critical 
discussions of policy took place and the crucial decisions were made: dis- 
cussions and decisions that were to affect the whole course of Irish, and to a 
less extent British, politics and public affairs for many years to come. The 
‘precise course of the negotiations and dissensions of that fateful year has 
hitherto been far from clear, however. Now Dr. Lyons has subjected it to a 
close scrutiny and a detailed analysis that enable him to present the story in 
coherent form, and to provide the materials for at least provisional judgment 
on some of its problems. 
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Dr. Lyons has explored a wide range of possible sources, especially the 
correspondence of participants in and witnesses of the drama, contained in 
the many collections of unpublished papers to which he has obtained access. 
The thoroughness of his search brings out the extreme pa of letters and 
memoranda written by Parnell himself or by éither of the O’Sheas at the 
time: this paucity, of course, contributes greatly to the difficulty of deter- 
mining the b rics grooe that arise in any study of the period. Dr. Lyons, 
however, © a fairly convincing explanation of Parnell’s puzzling 
behaviour and apparent inconsistencies in relation to the divorce petition. 

Particularly valuable are Dr. Lyons’ detailed studies of the Boulogne 
negotiations, in the winter of 1890-91, between William O’Brien (and later 
John Dillon) just returned from America, on the one hand, and the warring 
groups of Nationalist leaders on the other; and of the “ Liberal guarantees ” 
offered by Gladstone soon after. These seemed to offer a solution of the 
Irish leadership problem; but that prospect was ruined when Gladstone 
declared that he “ would not alter a comma” to meet criticisms by Parnell. 
That was Gladstone’s second serious blunder in the business: the first was 
his insistence on eum his letter to John Morley, just after the divorce, 
without first giving the Irish parliamen time to consider it. No 
doubt in “ab wed there was ~2accs sent A got eowethon but one of the 
essentials of statesmanship is to see and follow the wiser course in spite of 
provocation. . 

Reflection on the Parnell tragedy rubs in the irony of the whole business; 
tor what led to the Irish leader’s downfall, with its disastrous consequences 
for the cause to which he had dedicated his life, was not the irregularity of 
his relations with Mrs. O’Shea, but his deep devotion to her. Had the affair 
been a mere vulgar intrigue, it could have been broken off, O’Shea’s suit 
would almost certainly have failed, and the major political crisis would never 
have arisen. Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea—and through them the cause of home 
rule—suffered not for their illicit intercourse but for their abiding love. 
Public opinion could tolerate the one, provided it was not too ostentatiously 
displayed: it could not endure the other. “= 

r. Lyons has put all students of Irish political history in his debt by 
this very thorough and well-documented investigation of one of its most 
important and most interesting epochs. Useful appendices, an extensive 
bibliography, and a good index round off a volume that will be indispensable 
to any future consideration of the subject. 

J. F. S. Ross. 


Assautt at Arms. By Generar Sir Ronatp Apa, BT., G.C.B., D.S.0., and 
Cuarves Jupp, c.s.z. [Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 80 pp. 5s.] 


Derence: Poricy anp StraTecy. By Ar Vice-Marsnat E. J. Kincston- 
McCLoucury, C.B., C.B.E., D.8.0., D.F.c. [Atlantic Books, Stevens. 
xvi and 271 pp. 25s.] 


ScrgNcE AND TECHNOLOGY IN ConTemporary War. By Generat G. I. 
Poxrovsky. [Athsntic Books, Stevens. ix and 180 pp. 30s.] 


Tue first of these books is about disarmament and the second two about 
preparations for war. Books on these two subjects tend to contain arguments 
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which move on different planes and do not rneet, and to be written by ns 
whose respective views of the world are so remote as scarcely to admit of 
communication between them. Books about disarmament usually advocate 
a variety of arms control which amounts to the substitution of disarmament 
for defence. Books about defence usually contain no mention of arms control. 
In this respect these three books are typical. Yet neither disarmament nor 
yao for war is an end in itself: both are desirable only as measures 
or the promotion of international security; and it is arguable that no system 
of international security is viable today which does not allow for measures 
of both kinds. 

Sir Ronald Adam and Charles Judd present the disarmament policy that 
has been endorsed by the United Nations Association. Rejecting “ deter- 
rence” on the one hand, and “ unilateral disarmament” on the other, they 
hold that the path to disarmament lies in the negotiation of a general and 
comprehensive a; ; and that this should be made “the central and 
leading idea” of British policy. It goes without saying that such a view as 
this does more justice to the claims of defence than does the view of the 
unilateralists. But what is open to question in it is its insistence that the 
agreement to be jated should be general, in the sense that it binds all 
Powers, and comprehensive, in the sense that it covers all categories of military 
power. The case for this is that an agreement which is partial, in either or 
both senses, allows the arms race to continue: it merely closes certain areas 
to the arms race and channels it into other directions. 

The case to the contrary is a strong one. Precisely because a general and 
comprehensive agreement does threaten to freeze the level of armaments 
everywhere, it is not practical politics. In a world in which all Powers, great 
and small, are deeply committed to the control of the level of their armaments, 
no arms control proposal is relevant which does not assume that some form 
of arms competition will go on. Moreover, the authors may also be mistaken 
in | war Their assumption is that the sort of disarmament that is desirable 
is the maximum disarmament: what is wrong with the world is that there are 
weapons in it: therefore they should be abolished, reduced, or restricted as 
far as possible. But if the problem of international security is more compli- 
cated than that, and if it requires a stable balance of military power, the arms 
control measures that are appropriate to it should be pursued selectively, not 
indiscriminately. International security may a the maintenance of certain 
types and quantities of armaments, and may be strengthened by the further 
prosecution of the arms race in certain fields. It is arguable, for example, 
that the nuclear retaliatory capacity of the major Powers is the main source 
of international security at present, and that the proper concern of arms 
control is to perfect, rather than to dismantle, the nuclear stalemate. An 
arbitrary interruption of present developments in the missile field, those which 
are aimed at constructing delivery systems which are invulnerable to surprise 
attack, might similarly diminish international security. Arms control measures 
designed to promote the stability of the nuclear balance and to limit the spread 
. of nuclear weapons may have an important contribution to make; but they 
do not constitute any grand solution, and it is fitting that they should have to 
compete with other measures for the attention of governments. 

British defence policy does not spring full-blown from the head of Zeus: 
yet there is no book which explores in their entirety the processes by which it 
is formulated and implemented. This is the gap which Air Vice-Marshal 
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n- has t to fill. He describes the relation of stra 
a asian the of military research and intelli sae 
the roles of the three services and of civil defence; the functions of the various 
ministries; and the chain of national, and of Allied, command. This is a 
reconnaissance of the terrain, not a ing and définitive study: but students 
of military affairs will be grateful for it nonetheless. The force of one of the 
author’s most distinctive ideas is likely to be increasingly recognised. He 
holds that no one now designing a military force from scratch would think of 
dividing it into an army, a navy, and an air force; given the need to maintain 
esprit de corps they must remain their te selves; but the organisation 
of all must be shaped to the requirements of a single strategy. 

General Pokrovsky is a distinguished Russian soldier, scientist, and 
engineer who has been closely concerned in nuclear weapons and missile 
devel ts. A book of his published in 1956, and two essays published 
the wing » have been translated and collected in this volume by 
Raymond Gorthoff the author of Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age. He 
gives a brief description of recent developments in military science and tech- 
nology, estimates their effect upon the conduct of war, and urges the study 
of them on his fellow-soldiers. 

This book may be read for instruction on the subject, or as a guide to 
Soviet military thinking. Like any book on war published four years ago, it 
is out of date; and it contains nothing that is new to anyone familiar with 
Western literature on the subject: curiously, General Pokrovsky has gone out 
of his way to achieve this effect by illustrating what he has to say whoily 
with Western examples, culled from the Western Press. But the exposition 
is clear and simple, and could profitably be read as an introduction to the 
subject. 

What General Pokrovsky thought four years ago is an uncertain guide to 
what the Soviet Government is thinking now. However, it should serve as a 
corrective to the view that Soviet military thinking is inflexibly conservative : 
he enye sepeanelliy that dh'Sent am aay be whally unlike the last. At the 
same time the view he takes of modern weapons developments, thgugh it 
stresses their novelty, is a more balanced one than is to be found in most 
Western writing, particularly that of a few years ago. He insists that tech- 
nol in war has not replaced man, reminding us that a Nike missile 
battalion comprises 400 men, whose personal efficiency and political solidarity 
on the day are assumed. He does not overrate the nuclear explosive, seeing 
it as only one among a swelling host of products of mili research— 
rockets, guided and homing missiles, vertical take-off aircraft, nvclear-powered 
ships, etc.—each with special and novel implications for war. Against the 
view that strategic weapons systems are sufficient in themselves to decide the 
issue in war, he reasserts the Soviet doctrine “that all forms of armaments 
and technology must be employed in warfare in a close and well-organised 
combined operation.” It is interesting that his emphasis on present novelty 
is combined with a reassertion of the value of historical study, as providing 


the background against which novelty can be recognised and assessed. It is 
perhaps this which leads him tq reject the idea, still widely held in the West, 
that system of delivering n explosives by long-range missiles con- 


stitutes a triumph of the offensive power to which in principle the defensive 
can provide no answer: the notion of “ ultimate weapons” is con to the 
experience of history. What Western readers will find most disturbing in 
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this book, though it should be weighed against more recent Soviet pronounce- 
ments, is that though General Me cars, eam great changes to have taken 
place in the art of war, he does not appear to believe that there has been a 
change in the relation of war to politics: there is nothing in his book to 
suggest that total war is unlikely to occur, or that if it does, victory in the 
classical sense is not possible for the Soviet Union. 

Heptey Butt. 


Tue Ministry oF Lasour aNnp Nationat Service. By Sir Goprrey Ince. 
[ Allen and Unwin. 215 pp. 25s.] 


Tuts is the latest volume in the New Whitehall series produced under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of Public Administration. It is a particularly 
oe study because the author brings out the way in which the Ministry of 

bour has grown and developed since its foundation in 1916. The growth 
was not due to Parkinson’s Law but was rather a response to the recognition 
of new needs in the sphere of labour and later of national service. 

During almost the whole of the inter-war period the Ministry of Labour 
was dominated by: the problem of mass unemployment. About three millions 
of able-bodied unemployed had to register and report regularly at the Employ- 
ment Exchanges, which administered unemployment benefit and the various 
extensions of “ covenanted” benefit. The Ministry tried to train some of the 
unemployed for new occupations, but at that time no one knew how to cure 
or prevent unemployment. The Ministry of Labour came to be — as a 
graveyard of political reputations, and was therefore usually allocated to 
Ministers of the second or third rank. 

A great widening of the Ministry’s functions began when it was entrusted 
with the call-up of men for compulsory military training in May 1939. With 
the outbreak of war a few months later conscription was introduced, at first 
for men and later for women also. The immense task of mobilising the entire 
manpower of the nation for military and industrial purposes fell on the 
department, which now became the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, who was in charge of the Ministry from May 1940 until 
May 1945, was one of the four or five members of the Churchill Coalition 
who contributed most to the Allied victory so far as Britain’s share in it was 
concerned. His great knowledge, experience, and understanding of labour 
matters combined with indomitable energy and determination made him a 
figure of first-class importance in this sphere and resulted in a permanent 
increase in the stature of the Ministry. It led to the Factory Inspectorate 
being transferred from the Home Office to the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service; to expansion of minimum wage legislation through the 
Wages Councils Act; and to the introduction of humane and valuable methods 
of securing employment for disabled persons. 

Today, the Ministry carries a wide range of important responsibilities in 
the spheres of manpower and of industrial relations. Under the former 
heading come employment policy and the placement work carried out by the 
Employment Exchanges, which now covers professional, managerial, and 
executive personnel as well as weekly wage-earners. It also includes training 
and rehabilitation, the youth employment service, and the service for the dis- 
abled mentioned above. Industrial relations comprise conciliation and 
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arbitration, the administration of minimum wage legislation, Whitl 
‘Councils, industrial safety, health and welfare, and a limited concern wi 
human relations in industry. Finally, there is the department’s interest in 
the international field, which ranges from participation in the work of the 
ILO and other international organs to the provision of Labour attachés on 
the staffs of British Missions in eighteen countries. Migration both to and 
from the United pig “us is also one of its growing concerns. 

The author was Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service from 1944 until 1956—a period which covered some of the 
most critical and important years of its existence. He writes of its activities, 
methods, organisation, and problems with an easy mastery born of an un- 
rivalled knowledge gained from the inside. He asks the reader to appreciate 
the achievements of the department, but is never complacent or smug in 
describing them. The result is a valuable addition to the New Whitehall 
series. 

W. A. Rosson. 


German Exsctorat Pouitics: A Srupy oF THE 1957 Campaicn. By Uwe 
Krrzincer. [Clarendon Press, Oxford. 365 pp. 45s.] 


Mr. Krrzincer has written an interesting and lively book about what might 
have seemed rather a dry subject. It is, moreover, an exceedingly instructive 
book. People in this country who are interested in Germany had received a 
vague impression of a massive intervention by big business in the last German 
general election, but the whole matter acquires a new significance when 
chapter and verse are quoted. Dr. Adenauer’s dramatic triumph is shown to 
have been preceded by years of intense ation by the party machine of 
the Christian Democratic Union and by the application of large-scale American 
technique based upon the expenditure of fantastically large sums of money. 
The C.D.U. managers aimed at —— of appeal and put all the emphasis 
upon men, not issues. This facilitated their poster campaign with its 
glamourised portrait of Adenauer leading the way. “There was in fact 
nothing of a Fihrer cult,” Mr. Kitzinger writes, although this statement is 
belied by his footnote quoting the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, a newspaper all but 
notorious for its eager support of Dr. Adenauer: Mr. Kitzinger himself 
describes Dr. Adenauer’s nega after an assembly of posters saying 
“HE comes!” accompanied by martial music. But the C.D.U. could be 
subtler than this. “On the evidence of the public opinion polls the C.D.U. 
headquarters decided that there was a time-lag of two or three months before 
a public event made any impression on the general body of voters, while the 
more intelligent and discriminating reacted much faster.” Hence the C.D.U. 

its election campaign fiercely, but became more conciliatory as election 
day approached, because there would still be time for the swifter reaction to 
this of the more sophisticated. 

While the C.D.U. was a new party, scarcely older than the Federal 
Republic itself, the Social Democrats were the prisoners of their own long 
arg Thus the Socialist Party lacked the flexibility and flair of the C.D.U. 

ut enjoyed the advantages of a far greater coherence because it was “ the 
corporate expression of a philosophy of life. It was as such that it could 
claim the devoted sacrifice of leisure and income on which its organisation 
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rested at all levels and a devotion extinguished neither by Bismarck’s anti- 
socialist legislation . . . nor by the National Socialist terror with its uncounted 
tortures and murders.” Essentially the Social Democrats were on the defen- 
sive. If Adenauer could point to Erhard’s “ economic miracle,” the socialists 
could boast only of provincial success, particularly, of course, that of the 
socialist mayors of Hamburg and Bremen. “ And,” as Mr. Kitzinger writes, 
“while the ee, See from different sides and under a wide variety 
of labels to the whole single mass of the electorate, the Social Democrats 
issued their appeals under heie own name to a large variety of differentiated 
OR 2 ae 

Mr. Kitzinger estimates that, a from any expenditure incurred b 

gy agencies, the equivalent heat £5 mel sae spent on the lest 

and a half months of the German electoral campaign of 1957. “ The 
C.D.U. spent at least three times as much as the S.P.D. and five times as 
much as the British Conservative Party in any post-war election.” A lar, 
part of the funds at the disposal of the non-socialist ee was provided by 
the Férderergesellschaften and Staatsbiirgerliche Vereinigungen, business 
organisations whose contributions could be deducted from taxable income. If 
certain local authorities where the socialists had a majority gave financial 
backing to the Social Democratic campaign, it nevertheless seems grotesque 
that firms should have paid money to pe S.P.D.’s opponents according to the 
number of their employees—of whom a majority was frequently socialist— 
“and thus redress the formal equality of the voters by an effective inequality 
of the means of persuasion.” 

The result of the election was that the C.D.U. emerged as the first 
political o have gained an absolute majority in the course of modern 
German os But it is far more surprising that the socialists substantially 
increased their vote as well, in spite of the tremendous financial 
against them, and in spite of the unscrupulous way in which their — 
(including the communists) pronounced them—in the best Hitlerite ion— 
to be the communists’ allies. As Mr. Kitzinger points out, the Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund gave less active support to the Social Democrats than the 
T.U.C. habitually gives to Labour in Britain, while the Churches were far 
more anti-socialist than they would be here. Although the Catholic Church 
was slightly less open in its hostility than it had in 1953 its whole 
weight was thrown into the campaign on behalf of the C.D.U. In a country 
where elections are held on Sundays one has only to observe the expression 
on the faces of the many who go straight from mass to the polling station to 
know how they will vote. Since e Federal Republic is roughly haif 
Catholic, and since far more Catholics than Protestants are church-goers, this 
counts for a lot. 

Mr. Kitzinger praises the F.D.P. for “their spirited assault upon what 
they felt was resurgent authoritarianism” and in general deals com tly 
enough with the smaller parties which tended in 1957 to fade away. But the 
interest of the election was the increase in the representation of the two big 
parties, the C.D.U. obviously gaining the large floating vote and the S.P.D., 
a little surprisingly, stepping up its support among the young. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Kitzinger thinks that the probability of an alternation in power between a 
government and an opposition party has diminished in the Federal Republic 
since the General Election of 1957; in other words, a two-party system of 
government has come no nearer. Exrzsserss Wieastanet. 
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Docror Gorssets; His Lire anp Deatu. By Rocer Manvett and 
Hetwricu Fraenxer. [Heinemann. 329 pp. 30s.] 


Tus book is interesting as the first full-length biography of Goebbels. The 
authors have taken a good deal of trouble to obtain “first-hand” evidence 
from Goebbels’s sister and others, and they have studied unpublished letters 
and an unpublished diary of Goebbels. The book is, for these reasons, well 
worth reading, but it leaves one with a feeling of dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointment. It adds to our knowledge of the man and his horrible master 
and of some of the historical events with which they were concerned, but 
the new knowledge is not of very great importance and does not contribute 
much to our understanding of either the men or the events. 

The authors, like so many who write about Hitlerian Germany, uncon- 
sciously swallow a good deal of the propaganda and accept, to some extent, 
the false self-portraits drawn by the Fuhrer and his lieutenants for the benefit 
of the German people during their lifetime and ingenuous biographers after 
their death. What these men were actually doing and what they did— 
perhaps the most horrible in all human history—seem too often to be 
forgotten, and instead of an objective account, a cold interpretation of facts 
and actors, we are fobbed off with sentimental melodrama ending in a 
Gétterdammerung curtain in the Fihrerbunker. There is something super- 
ficial and cinematographic in the view of Goebbels and the events in which 
he played a leading part which the authors of this book present to us, and 
the uneasiness and dissatisfaction which it leaves in our mind are similar to 
the feeling which the last chapter or last act of an unconvincing novel or play 
give us. 

Goebbels appears in the book, as elsewhere, to be more intelligent and 
more intellectual than the other Nazi leaders. He was terrifyingly, insanely 
ruthless, though this fact seems to be sometimes unappreciated or played 
down by the authors. He was a man of great courage, and he was pitiless 
and malignant in pursuit of his own interests. It is extremely difficult to 
understand how these indisputable ingredients of the creature’s mind or soul 
were reconciled with some of his acts or professions. Is the sickly senti- 
mentality of his diaries faked or felt? What is the reality or explanation of 
his apparently unremitting and unreserved admiration of and devotion to 
Hitler? One can understand his writing in his (published) diary the 
following slobber of hero-worship and religion : 

“Then the Leader speaks. His tone is dominating and when he ends 
we are all greatly moved. I sit near Hindenburg and observe tears in 
his eyes. All rise from their seats and enthusiastically acclaim the ancient 
Field-Marshal, who shakes hands with the g Chancellor. He stands 
there at the salute; the whole scene is ba in sunshine; the hand of 
God is held in invisible benediction over the grey town of Prussian 
grandeur and duty.” 

But, although Hitler treated him pretty badly, even allowing for these thugs’ 
everyday standards of ingratitude and treachery, in his unpublished diaries, 
as indeed in his acts, there seems to have been an undeviating, uncritical 
loyalty to Hitler. The nearest Goebbels got to criticism is a bitter remark 
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which he made to Semmler when he at last got from Hitler in 1944 the 
special powers which he had for long demanded : 


“If I had received these powers when I wanted them so badly, victory 
would be in our pocket today, and the war would probably be over. But 
it takes a bomb under his arse to make Hitler see reason.” 


Leonarp Woo -r. 


Tue Communist Party oF tHE Sovier Union. By Leonarp Schapiro. 
[Eyre & Spottiswoode. xiv and 631 pp. 63s.] 


Nearty a third of the human race is ruled by a communist government. 
All communist governments are closely modelled on that of the Soviet Union, 
which was established by Lenin’s October Revolution, and developed over 
forty years through the instrument of the Bolshevik Party. The history of 
this party, beginning with its conspiratorial activity at the beginning of this 
century and ending with Mr. Khrushchev firmly in power, is thus one of 
the most important subjects for any one who wishes to understand the 
modern world, or to form any sort of opinion about the direction in which 
the human race is moving. It is still fantastic how little attention is paid to 
this subject by historians and political scientists in democratic countries, and 
particularly in Britain. The British amg gee, intelligentsia still 
prefers to combine ignorance of the subject with emotive attitudes, either 
“ anticommunist” or “ anti-anti-communist.” Neither of these attitudes (of 
which it must be said that, thanks to the antics of the late Senator McCarthy, 
the second is by far the more widespread) have anything to do with serious 
political analysis or historical Brvares 1 c. 

The literature of the history of the Russian communist movement is of 
course enormous, but until recently it has been difficult for the non-specialist 
to handle. The various early histories by Russian Marxists (both Menshevik 
and Bolshevik) cannot possibly be called impartial. The famous Short 
History, prepared in 1938 under the personal supervision of Stalin and largely 
written by his hand, is an important historical document in the sense that it 
is an authoritative statement of Stalinist doctrine at that time, but as a 
history it is virtually worthless. This was recognised even by speakers at 
the Party’s own Twentieth Congress in 1956. However, the new official 
history of the party, published in 1958, though free from some of the mare 
flagrant of the earlier falsifications, can still not be regarded as serious 
history. A great deal of reputable work has been done in recent years in 
English-speaking countries. Apart from a large number of specialist studies, 
two major works must be mentioned. First is E. H. Carr’s History of Soviet 
Russia, of which six volumes have already appeared and four more are to 
come. This is essentially a history of government policy, as seen from the 
top. The aims and decrees of the rulers are examined with great insight 
and complete impartiality, and with an astounding mastery of the vast docu- 
mentary sources. The impact of policy on the citizen, and the development 
of Soviet society, receive far less attention. Moreover, the scale of Mr. Carr’s 
work is such that non-specialists can hardly be expected to Plough right 
through it. A lesser, yet considerable achievement, is Mr. Merle Fainsod’s 
How Russia is Ruled. This was essentially a description of the system of 
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government at the end of Stalin’s reign, in which the past history of the 
principal pete institutions was examined in order to throw light on the 


present. . Fainsod more recently published Smolensk under Soviet Rule, 
a summary and analysis of a ry genny of original documents from the 
Smolensk provincial branch of party covefing most of the 1920s and 
1930s, which were captured first by the Germans and then by the Americans. 

Though these, and the many more limited and specialised, works, have 
enormously increased the opportunity of the English-reading student to 
understand the Soviet régime, there was still great need for a single-volume 
history of the party, based on all available material. This is now provided 
in the present work. There can be few le living, at any rate outside 
Russia, more learned in this field than Mr. Schapiro. His sources include 
not only Soviet publications but also the considerable literature published by 
exiles, of the various waves of emigration since 1917. It is greatly to 
Mr. Schapiro’s credit that he has not, like so many Western students of 
Soviet affairs, saved himself a lot of work by arbitrarily dismissing this 
literature as prejudiced, but has bravely faced up to the task of meng 
it critically, ikiée to separate the sound evidence from the emotio: 
attitudes. 

The book is divided into three parts. Some 160 pages take the story to 
the Revolution, the next 200 to the triumph of Stalin in 1927, less than 200 
more to Stalin’s death, and there is a 40-page epilogue on the last seven 
years. One may perhaps regret that the first part was not rather shorter, the 
third rather longer: there is more to be said of both the purges and the war 
of 1941-5 than is found here. Yet no man’s selection from so vast a material 
could be faultless, In the main part of the book there is an approximate 
balance between three main themes—the struggle for power at the top or - 
Stalin’s reign) immediately below the top; the internal organisation of the 
party and its control over the state machine; and the relations of the régime 
with the population. To the present reviewer at least, these seem indeed to 
be the main themes to study, and Mr. Schapiro’s treatment of them, and 
balance between them, are excellent. He pays well-deserved tributg to his 
collaborator Dr. T. H. Rigby, of Canberra, who provided much of the 
analysis of party membership at various periods. 

This book is not easy reading, but the effort is well worth while. The 
student will find the facts he needs, and he will be made aware of the 
important trends and the important unanswerable questions, even if, owing 
to the need for compression, they are sometimes only briefly mentioned. He 
will also be pies by a good index. By providing this massive, meticu- 
lously planned and well-executed work, Mr. Schapiro has not only placed 
specialist students of Soviet affairs in his debt: he fen enormously weakened 

arguments of those who still insist on excluding, or at least reducing to 
insignificant proportions, the study of the Soviet régime in the political 
science departments of British universities. 

Hucn Seron-Watson. 


NationatisM. By Exe Kepourie. [Hutchinson. 21s.| 


NationatisM is an assertion about the way the political map ought to be 
divided up. Nationalists allege that there is such a thing as a nation; that 
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it is possible to discover what it is and where it lives; and that when you 
have done these things you ought to draw a line round the area inhabited by 
the nation and proclaim it a state. Nationalism demands nation states, 

There are a number of other ways of drawing political maps in theory, 
although ultimately there is only one way of translating the theories into 
practice. No theory works particularly well and the peoblens of the political 
theorist is to decide which is the better, it being understood that in this con- 
text “better” means more conducive to political goods whether these are 
defined as “ life, li , and the pursuit of happiness” or “ liberté, égalité, 
fraternité” or ‘‘ the welfare state” or in some a form of words prescribing 
freedom, peace, and prosperity. Mr. Kedourie argues that nationalism has 
tailed inasmuch as the yearn of this particular doctrine to the hard map 
of political life has on whole made things worse rather than better. He 
ends his book with these words: “ The only criterion [for judging a change 
in government] capable of public defence is whether the new rulers are less 
corrupt and grasping, or more just and merciful, or whether there is no 
change at all, but the corruption, the greed, and the tyranny merely find 
victims other than those of the departed rulers. And this is the only question 
at issue between nationalism and the systems to which it is opposed. It is a 
question which, in the nature of the case, admits of no final and conclusive 
answer.” But his interim answer is clear and adverse: “The attempt to 
refashion so much of the world on national lines has not led to greater 
and stability. On the contrary, it has created new conflicts, exacerbated 
tensions, and brought catastrophe to numberless people innocent of all 

tics.” 
gett is a modern and a European doctrine. Mr. Kedourie follows 
an established rule by starting with the French Revolution (Lord Acton went 
back a little further to the partitions of Poland), but thereafter he traces the 
development of the idea mainly in German terms. The Revolution asserting 
a popular right to revolt and alter the state, transferred sovereignty from the 
dynast to the “nation,” which was simply a collective noun for people 
associated together for government. Napoleon spread the idea by appealing 
to Greek, Hungarian, Polish, and Italian nationalisms, and although us the 
Revolution and Napoleon were defeated, the ideas to which they had given 
body survived. Revolution remained a possible form of political action, and 
“ nations” (as now defined) did not accept the Vienna settlement. Least of 
all the Germans. Moreover, the Germans produced thinkers of revolutionary 
proportion who contributed to the formation of nationalist doctrine and in 
doing so changed it. These thinkers are, of course, Kant, Fichte, and 
Herder. 

It is probably beyond the power of man to expound the ideas of Kant 
with both brevity and lucidity, but Mr. Kedourie comes very near to success 
and his exposition of the Kantian theories of knowledge and liberty is not 
merely an essential part of his present thesis but is valuable in any context. 
Mr. Kedourie shows how Kant, having set out to fill a gap not covered by 
‘the s ation of the Enlightenment, ended up with the idea of man as a 
m y autonomous entity producing his own laws, and free when not pre- 
vented from obeying his own inner promptings. But when coupled with 
Kant’s epistemology, this society of autonomous men was not as satisfying 
as might appear at first mar for Kant also taught that things as they really 
are are unknowable; knowledge is the product of sense data plus the operation 
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on them of mind, which very operation transmutes the sense data and so 
per pe a em > oe oe ll a 

n struggling wi i i itage Kant’s wers stood a 
of the Kantian doctrine pA sro 4 Fichte. arrived at the conclusion fee 
the whole was of greater uence than the parts and re-defined freedom as 
the identification of the indivi with the whole—a conception which Mr. 
Kedourie aptly likens to religious mysticism. This glorification of the state 
at the expense of the individual was carried a stage by Herder (also, 
be it noted, in religious terms) who exalted the nation state, and arrested any 
possible extension of these ideas to a universal state, by declaring that ee | 
was an essential characteristic of the universe and had been ordained by 4 
What God had separated must not be amalgamated. Moreover, the outward 
and visible sign of the diverse entities was—to return to Fichte—language. 
And finally and almost unbelievably, there are two kinds of language, the 
original and the derived; only the original is a true language designating a 
nation; and there is only one true ge, German. Intellectually these 
doctrines take one’s breath away; politically they have knocked the breath out 
of countless bodies in the last century. 

Mr. Kedourie has no difficulty in showing that a linguistic map is even 
more ufdrawable than Danton’s earlier topographical version of limites 
naturelles. He shows how cultural autonomy is impossible under nationalism 
since nationalist dogma requires every culture to become a state; states based 
on nationalism have been as full of problems as the old mixed empires and 
the problems are more intractable from the start. He also shows how 
nationalism has ted towns from countryside in central and eastern 
Europe and in the Middle East, and how it has devitalised such cosmopolitan 
centres of civilisation as Vienna and Constantinople. He has a su ive 
point to make about the peace-making of 1919, to which the Ang ons 
came with the basic idea that peoples must be free to decide who shall rule 
them, while Continental delegates started from the by no means congruent 
conviction that freedom requires nation states. All in all this is an extremely 
interesting and stimulating essay on political theory and political histery, and 
it is also so short that it can easily be read a second time or more. 

Perer Catvocorgss!. 


Lanp AND Potitics AMONG THE Lucuru or TaNncanyika. By RoLanp 
Younc and Henry Fosprooxe. [Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
212 pp. 35s.] 


= aca — sag a disservice oe ~ authors of this book by 
angi title without explanation. e ti ives the name as 
x ioe Politics among the of Feuguayliny the spine repeats 
this without the last two words; the half title consists of the words 
“Smoke in the Hills,” and this is ted at the top of every second page. 
Since the book is printed in the U.S.A., and copyright is held by the North. 
western University Press, it —_ that “Smoke in the Hills” was the 
American title and that the British ishers thought this — 
fanciful for British readers. In this may have been right. But in the 


outcome they have done a slipshod job of conversion and have not had the 
grace to explain why. 
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It is a book which anyone interested in African political change should 
read. One of the authors is an American political scientist, the other a British 
anthropologist who has done government service in Tanganyika. They have 
combined their knowledge to study the Luguru people of the Uluguru 
Mountains. Much of the information is anthropological rather than political, 
in the sense that it is intended to show the pan sere lineage pattern of 
the Luguru and the way in which, traditionally, authority has been exercised 
in the division of land; but the main concern is political, in that the authors 
are concerned to discover how traditional patterns of order and authority 
amongst the Luguru have been disturbed by their quasi-integration into a 
Westernised system in which authority is derived from a centralised territorial 
government and is exercised by agents of that government. Much of the 
treatment is meant to provide background to riots which broke out amongst 
the Lu in 1955 in protest against a government scheme for terracing 
eroded land as a measure of general conservation. The authors show skilfully 
how the people, uncertain and ar oom about the purposes and effects of 
the scheme, were readily persuaded by ambitious men to refuse to go on with 
the work. The “smoke on the hills” came from their bonfires of trash, 
forbidden under the anti-erosion scheme. The riots provide a good example 
of the sort of situation in which plans for people’s own good prove un- 
acceptable to the people themselves. It is made even more realistic by the 
authors’ hint that the plans may not have been very practical after all. 

Athough this conflict between scientific planning and traditional conserva- 
tism is the main one dealt with, it is not the only one. There is much to 
think about in the authors’ final chapter, in which they discuss the likely 
impact of independence upon the kind of community represented by the 
Luguru. They assume that Tanganyika will not have to wait long for inde- 
pendence, and that this will take the form of an African government at the 
centre, taking over in Dar-es-Salaam from the British, and substituting 
Africans as quickly as possible for Europeans at every point. This we can 

d as orthodox nationalist procedure. But the authors are less interested 
in what takes place at the centre than in what happens in the countryside, 
and, in particular, what happens to the system of District Officers and Native 
Authorities through which the British and (to a lesser extent) the Germans 
have ruled Tanganyika throughout its period of development. Their impres- 
sion is that there is little likelihood of government being democratised at the 
local level; the District Commissioner will continue with much the same 
power as he has now. African control will come from the top, not from 
below. The African on the land may have as little actual control as he now 
possesses over what happens in his locality, though he will have the added 
advantage of a vote in electing the central government. How much 
advantage will he see in this? 

The issue is complicated by another which the authors raise: that of 
loyalties amongst Africans in the period before independence. They do not 
say much about TANU, the nationalist movement, but they indicate that it 
. has great prestige amongst the common people, and that opposition to it will 
probably be equated with disloyalty in the worst sense. At the same time, 
on point out that “chiefs,” and others who have been entrusted with 
authority by the British, are caught in a difficult position when trying to 
work out what attitude to take towards TANU. On the one hand, if they 
are not favourably disposed towards it they may lose their jobs when it takes 
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control; on the other, their present position is primarily that of loyalty to the 
government, to which, until recently, TANU was strongly op . Suctie. 
more, some of these “chiefs” have local authority by custom and lineage, 


others have it only through the t’s nomination. 
In all this there are es with India, but the scale of comparison is 
too great to make them anything but speculative and suggestive. In inde- 


pendent Tanganyika, much will depend upon the quality of central control, 
in terms Bry oe peor matte efficiency ae the ye of charisma which 
Mr. Nyerere can display. But, just as in India the small-town politician is 
now beginning to make his presence felt as a product of local issues and 
local jealousies, so in an independent Tanganyika one may expect much of 
politics to centre in the immediate local situation, and particularly the question 
of who takes which job, and who gives orders to whom. Because Tanga- 
nyika is so much less urbanised than India (apart from the differences of 
scale), one might expect localisation of political controversy to take place much 
more quickly, once the national issue is settled. 

The collaboration in this book between students of politics and anthro- 
pology does not produce anything startling in the way of either method or 
interpretation, but it has clearly enabled each of the two to check the other’s 
work, and to discover insights which might not otherwise have occurred to 
him. Aside from a conviction that “memoranda” is singular, their writing 
is smooth and effective. 

J. D. B. Mier. 


East Arrican Cuiers. Edited by Auprey I. Ricnarps. [Faber for The 
East African Institute of Social Research. 419 pp. 42s.] 


Purcnasers of this book should keep the excellent dust cover with its visual 
reminder of the t variety of East African chiefs: from the skin-clad, 
ochre-besmeared old man to the modern white-shirted, fountain pen in 
pocket, youth. Unfortunately the anthropologists responsible for this study 
of the adaptation of a traditional institution under the impact of European 
administration did not cast their net widely enough in another way. Despite 
the book’s title Kenya is not included and the Tanganyika selection is from 
a comparatively small part of the northwest of that vast Territory. The 
particular value of the area surveyed lies in the comparisons between British 
methods in Uganda and Tanganyika, with some consideration of the effect 
of German and Belgian rule—indeed, with the recent disturbances in Ruanda- 
Urundi, the comparative material on the Tusi-dominated Ha tribe is of 
topical interest. Nevertheless, the East African Institute of Social Research, 
being situated at Kam appears to have paid undue attention to Uganda 
whose pattern of chiefly development is peculiar through the predominance 
there of the Baganda and of their Kabaka. 

That tribe provides the first and pattern-setting study: after a picture of 
the traditional political system an account is given of the changes introduced 
by the British and then an analysis of case histories of chiefs. From this 
last it emerges how well and how often the traditional leaders have managed 
to maintain the position of their families in the new structure by giving their 
children the iy pa of the new educational opportunities. The manner 
of the volume is ytical to the extreme that it sometimes recalls the kind 
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of constitutional history which discusses institutions without examining the 
individual characters who made them. Thus the matter on the Kabaka crisis 
from 1953 to the new 2 a of 1955 is curiously unreal. Possibly this 
is because much of the a to have been written in and around 
1953 and only slight changes have made since in the text. 

Altogether there is much of “the Minerva’s owl” atmosphere. The book 
was written to inform the declining race of administrators. Will African 
politicians of the future be as interested in chiefs? Perhaps the scant atten- 
tion given to modern politics arises from the concentration upon Uganda and 
upon tribes in T: yika which have been as yet little affected by them. 
Only in the case of the Sukuma is this explosive force properly discussed. 
Indeed, with respect to the Haya there is more to be learned of the relation- 
ship between new-style politics and the chiefly establishment from Lord 
Hailey’s account of Native Administration published in 1950. The anthro- 

ogists are still concentrating on the problem for the chief in the adjustment 

m a traditional role to that of a cog in a bureaucratic machine. 

That lem received a fuller treatment for one tribe, the Basoga, in 
Lloyd Fallers’s fascinating Bantu Bureaucracy (1956) so that his chapter here 
is no more than a brief summary which should, however, lead the reader on 
to the longer work: Likewise it is acknowled that the chapter on the 
Alur is from field material collected by Southall and published in his Alur 
Society (1956). For such reasons in other chapters also the feeling remains 
that much of this book is only an index to material published elsewhere. 
The most notable exceptions are the excellent chapters on the Banyoro and 
the Sukuma by Beattie and Liebonow respectively. 

Beattie provides an interesting illustration, even if an extreme one, of how 
the story of the Baganda has influenced all others in the Uganda Protectorate. 
This and the other Uganda studies show again how the British system has 
increased tribal feeling and made the idea of a nation-state almost impossible 
for anybody there to consider at the moment. Liebonow’s study (the only 
one by a political scientist, not an anthropologist) has gone beyond the bare 
outline set in the volume but even he does not break the curious principle of 
not mentioning recent personalities; surely some reference might have been 
made to the interesting case of ex-Chief Kidaha Makwaia who, after having 
served on the East Africa Royal Commission of 1953-5, decided that the 
difficulties of being a chief were so t that he preferred to enter business 
rather than continue to be a leader of his people. 

Despite the possible criticisms of this volume it must be welcomed as 
further evidence of the growing interest of the anthropologists in political 
development. In this they have been challenged over their use of terms, 
particularly for the much-abused word “ feudal.” An historian, Mrs. Chilver, 
was asked to provide some comments. Her chapter insists that if there are 
comparisons with Europe they should be made rather with the pre-feudal 
situation, in ninth-century Wessex or in Irish cattle-clientage. “It is some- 
thing of a paradox,” she writes, “that institutions described by anthropolo- 
- gists as ‘feudal’ in East Africa resemble most nearly those mistakenl 
described by historians as ‘tribal’ in Europe.” Finally, we must agree wi 
her conclusion: historians and political scientists need the insights of 
anthropologists in such studies as these if they are to understand properly 
the happenings of Africa’s past and present. 


Grorce BENnNeETT. 
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Caste anD Kinsuip n Centrat Inpia. By Aprian C. Mayer. [Rout- 
ledge. 295 pp. 35s.] 


Tue caste system of India has been described and discussed so many times 
that one might be excused from being surprised that the subject not 
been exhausted; and yet this is far from being the case. The study of caste 
has taken on a new lease of life in the field-work of contemporary social 
anthropologists, work in which Indian writers of the calibre of Ghurye, Dube, 
and Srinivas have set a high standard for their British and American 
colleagues to emulate. “as bse rad em 
Already the anthropologists’ approach rought about a radi nge 
in the omen of caste. Whereas the layman - always considered per- 
manence and rigidity to be the salient features of the caste system, the social 
scientist who studies it in action is impressed by the frequent modifications 


of its rules which are formed with of place and time. 
Dr. Mayer’s mon h is an irable example of anthropological 
method. Se. eptieitind-ats his year’s field-work in Oe call village (in the 


same principality to which we have already been twice indebted, for it inspi 
both E. M. Forster’s The Hill of Devi and J. R. Ackerley’s Hindoo Holiday) 
equipped already with a command of the language and a sound background 
knowledge of the general characteristics of caste structure. His concern was 
to fill in the details,-by observing at close quarters the role of caste and sub- 
caste membership in villagers’ behaviour during the cycle of one year. His 
book gives us, WP yen better than any other yet published, a picture of how 
the ordinary villager perceives and perpetuates his caste heritage. 

Asa nouns. Ap he quotes Professor Ghurye’s observation that “ though 
it is the caste that is ised by the society at large, it is the sub-caste that 
is regarded by the particular caste and individual ”; but Mayer does not 
accept Ghurye’s subsequent proposal to treat the sub-caste as the basic unit. 
On the contrary, he shows that in certain contexts of behaviour men act 
consciously as members of their caste, while in others they act explicitly as a 
sub-caste. Here, and t the book, his argument is y hased on 
events observed or ibed to him in his daily encounters in the village of 
Ramkheri, paying particular attention to those items of behaviour (such as 
rules of intermarriage, commensality, sitting together, and co-operation on 
ritual occasions) which are the clearest indicators of caste differentiation. 
Wherever possible, the crucial observation is su: with statistics of other 
similar events, as in his demographic analysis of 446 village marriages. 

These instances give substance to the concepts which Dr. Mayer introduces 
in order to describe caste as the villager experiences it: the “kindred of 
co-operation” and the “ kindred of ition,” ramifying out to include 
members of the few hundred villages which constitute Ramkheri’s “ social 
universe.” In his personal experience, it is the customs and values of the 
sub-caste which matter most to the Indian peasant; caste is most real to him 
in familiar concrete items of behaviour. This is perhaps not peculiar to India; 
in our own society, too, there are many cultural rm aces which remain 
imperfectly aware of each other’s differing social values. In Ramkheri, a 
stranger is received guardedly until ip has elicited his relationship with 
one othe sub-castes whose Auinctinhsles ore known: in Britain, a etiget's 


accent, his school tie, his use of U or non-U language provide a cruder means 
of similarly placing him. yas 
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Caste is, of course, intimately involved with kinship; but here, too, the 
attentive eye of the participant observer of village life has something new to 
add. In the course of his analysis of the modes of address, of salutation, of 
deference and familiarity between kin of different degrees, Dr. Mayer points 
out that the very fact of growing up together in a small community breeds a 
sense of relatedness even across sub-caste barriers. This is reflected in modi- 
fications of language and custom, as if the RI were also part of 
one’s extended family; and this in turn leads to a consideration of the a om 
to which village membership, as distinct from kinship ties, is recognised in 
major social occasions. 

Throughout this densely packed monograph there is a constant awareness 
of the antithesis between caste conservatism and pressures for change. That 
caste customs do change is shown by the diversity of practices and of social 
status shown by the same sub-caste in different parts of the country; but the 
acceleration of social change in the Indian countryside is bound to have an 
effect. Dr. Mayer can point to recent changes, in that the village council has 
an increasing say in deciding disputes between caste-groups, while the sub- 
caste also now tends to settle its internal differences at the village level instead 
of taking matters to the wider kindred council: both of these changes are 
believed to be due to the more frequent occurrence of innovations which 
would formerly have been opposed as violations of caste law. On the other 
hand, political activity in connection with the new universal suffrage has 
caused at least one community (the Rajputs) to widen the range of their 
effective caste co-operation. 

In all his numerous instances, Dr. Mayer remains sensitive to the minor 
contradictions which underly each major generalisation about Indian be- 
haviour. He enlivens his narrative, too, with illuminating quotations from 
his village informants. For example, in showing how the major crises in life 
peters 4 marriages and deaths) call forth a Tedeenion of kinship obliga- 
tions, he cites a man who set aside a family quarrel in order to assist at a 
nephew’s wedding, saying: “If a father’s brother does not go, who will go? 
Can you divide a pool of water with a stick? ” 

The only disappointing chapter in this book is that on “ Interpersonal 
Relations between Kin” which begins with a number of perceptive observa- 
tions on emotional interactions between members of the typical joint family, 
only to turn to a more formal survey of customary behaviour between rela- 
tions of various degrees. This was, however, simply a return to the self- 
imposed discipline of the rest of the work which deals with objective obser- 
vations and eschews imaginative interpretations of what is going on. Within 
this technique, Dr. Mayer has presented a very convincing account of this 
rural community, which he epitomises as: “A society containing many 
groups, each with its own variations of major custom, and each allowing the 
others freedom in their internal affairs.” G. M. Cansratns. 


NATIONALISM AND THE RicHt WInc In Japan. By Ivan Morris. [Oxford 
University Press and Royal Institute of International Affairs. 476 pp. 


In his stimulating introduction to this book Professor Maruyama Masao lists 
ten common characteristics of right-wing nationalism, and asks who were 
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the right wing in Japan from the Meiji Restoration up to the second world 
war. His answer is—practically everybody. Dr. Morris, for his penetrating 
study of the post-war period, adopts a more restricted definition of the right 
wing. He sets out to analyse and interpret the Japanese uyoku which, 
although literally “right wing,” corresponds rather to the extreme right. 
This study is therefore primarily concerned with such organisations as the 
National ; Ai Youth Corps, National Essence Mass Party, Peerless Poetry 
Association, and similar ultra-nationalist societies standing to the right of 
the Liberal Democrats, and does not deal with the parliamentary right wing. 

Although the super-patriots constitute the pathological periphery of 
Japanese politics, this work is far from marginal: for nationalism lies at the 
central core. Dr. Morris’s analysis of this pervasive phenomenon transcends 
party frontiers, and he has an acute discernment of the relation between . 
nationalism and the left as well as the right; but the emphasis is appro- 
priately on the right, because in Japan nationalism and the right wing go 
together. This may look like a platitude; but, as Dr. Morris points out, 
“Nationalism, which in Europe had become associated with successful 
demands by the middle classes for increased political power and human 
rights, and in China with anti-imperialism and social revolution, was in Japan 
deliberately canalised by the Government into building up the country’s unity 
and strength for the purpose of military expansion and utterly failed to 
develop into a strong, independent sentiment of the people” As 38). What 
Dr. Morris says of China applies also to southern Asia generally; so that the 
Japanese combination of nationalism with the right wing appears as an 
exception in Asia, although matched by the right-wing nationalisms of 
twentieth-century Europe. 

This resemblance partly accounted for the common, but mistaken, 
identification of Japanese nationalism before the second world war with 
European fascism. At that time the ultra-nationalist societies consisted of 
small groups usually acting as pace-makers for the ruling circles in Japan, 
although they sometimes got out of control and bit the hand that fed them. 
Their apure (aprés-guerre) successors aimed at acquiring a mass bgse, and 
so came closer, by intention, to Italian fascism and German nazism. 
Fortunately, that intention is remote from achievement. Dr. Morris puts the 
total m ip of the Rightist organisations at about 100,000; but if the 
Japan Native Friend League of ex-servicemen is included, it adds another 
million. With that exception, which is hardly in the same category, the 
Rightist organisations have so far failed to win mass support and are 
relatively ray, maa 2 One of the many virtues of this beck” is the way 
in which it keeps a sense of ion. So thorough a study of ultra- 
mentee might well lead the author to exaggerate their importance; 
but Dr. Morris repeatedly warns against that impression, and emphasises 
that the political danger from that quarter is potential rather than actual. 

Nevertheless, the potentiality is there; and in his conclusions Dr. Morris 
attempts to assess whether, in a crisis, the danger to demokurashi would be 
greater from the extreme left or the extreme right. In Japan, as elsewhere, 
the two extremes almost meet. The Japanese right wing ashen shown a 
radical streak: and the manifesto of the Harmony Party even refers to “ the 
lofty ideals of Marx.” Indeed, the Harmony Party was in one way too 
radical for the communists, for it based its resistance to rearmament on 
pacifism. Communists and anti-communists could, however, join in opposi- 
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tion to the San Francisco Peace Treaty, and for the same reasons. The 
extremes of Left and Right agree in advocating a policy of neutralism. 

One of the distinguishing features which separates them is nationalism. 
The Japanese communists can be anti-American, and they can try, as they 
did for a time, to be “lovable”; but they cannot present themselves as 
patriots. The non-communist left may be patriotic but has to be schizo 
phrenic. Ironically, it is now obliged to defend the American-made Japanese 
constitution against attacks from the right; before the war the main accusa- 
tion of the right against the left was that it did not upheld the Japanese 
polity. The constitution itself has much to be said for it, and it was 
certainly well-intentioned; but its origins lend the strength of nationalism to 
its right-wing opponents. The “reverse course,” adopted by the occupation 
under the impact of the Cold War and then the Korean war, encouraged the 
right wing to recover, for anti-communism was their speciality. Professor 
Maruyama warns that it is not hard to visualise a situation in which the 
right wing will be able to say (p. xxvii): “There’s no reason that we 
Japanese should regret our . The only trouble is that we didn’t go 
about things cleverly enough last time.” Dr. Morris has depicted, with great 
scholarship and analytic power, the reality behind that warning. 


Saut Rose. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Famiry oF Frienps. By Rosperr Atierron Parker. [Museum Press. 
232 pp. 27s. 6d.] 


Tue idea of this book was good and it is in patches interesting. It deals with 
the life of two well-known nineteenth-century American Quakers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pearsall Smith, and the ramifications of their relations, descendants 
and their friends. The ramifications extend to the intimate lives of 
Logan Pearsall Smith, Bertrand Russell, Berenson, the Strachey and Stephen 
families. Here is or should be a picture of an intellectual society extending 
for 100 years or so over the United States, London, and Florence. -The picture 
is there, interesting, but rather blurred and distorted by Mr. Parker’s 
deficiencies. His worst fault is his inaccuracies, of which the following are 
samples. He says that Mrs. Sidney Webb published at the age of twenty- 
eight “a book on the Economic ry of Karl Marx, and another on the 
rise and growth of English economics,” whereas (1) they were essays not 
- books, (2) she did not publish them, (3) they were never published, but their 
arguments were summarised and extended in an appendix to her book, My 
Apprenticeship. Another example of his inaccuracy is that he says that 
Lord Henry Somerset was a son of the Duke of Bedford; he was of. course 


the son of the Duke of Beaufort. Lastly, he will misspell a name on one 
page and spell it correctly on another. 
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Essays in Lasour History. In memory of G. D. H. Cole, September 
25, 1889-January 14, 1959. Edited by Asa Briccs and Jonn Savixte. 
[Macmillan. 364 pp. 42s.] 


Tus book was originally planned and written to be presented to Cole on his 
seventieth birthday and the idea of it had been pa by him. But he died 
eight months before his seventieth birthday and the book became a memorial 
volume. It is divided into two parts, the first containing recollections of him 
by four of his friends, the second, nine essays on various subjects connected 
with the history of Labour. As always in omnibus volumes, the essays vary 
in interest and value; the standard is on the whole high, but the whole makes 
rather ramshackle reading. The interest of the book really resides in the 
four recollections. Cole was a remarkable man whose achievements, partly 
because he did much too much, much too quickly, fell below the promise 
of his great talents and abilities. The reminiscences of his four friends give 
a good picture of his personality. Ivor Brown gives a short, but vivid, 
account of him as an undergraduate, Hugh Gaitskell a much longer, and 
very interesting, picture of him when he returned to Oxford after ten years 
absence, in 1925. Mr. Stephen K. Bailey shows what Cole looked like, as a 
tutor, to an American, and Mr. G. D. N. Worswick deals with the immense 
work which he did at Oxford during the last twenty years of his life. 


Tue Wortp Co-operative Movement. By Marcarer Dicsy. [Hutchin- 
son. 192 pp. 12s. 6d.] 


Miss Dicsy is well known to everyone who has had anything to do with the 
international co-operative movement. Her work as secretary of the Plunkett 
Foundation has been outstanding. There have never been many books 
on the co-operative movement, but her book is one of them. It a 
originally in the University Li twelve , and she has now revised 
it and brought it up to p Bagg Consumers’ ean is dealt with in three 
chapters; in the remainder of the book all the other forms of co-operation— 
producers, agricultural, credit—are efficiently covered. 


Yearsoox oF InTERNATIONAL Trape Statistics 1958. Two volumes. 
Prepared by the Statistical Office of the United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs. [United Nations and H.M. 
Stationery Office. 602 pp. 42s. 6d. and 14s. ] 


Tuts is the ninth issue of the yearbook. Volume I gives for 122 countries 
detailed annual statistics, a (1) imports and exports for the years 1930- 
58; (2) the quantity and value of imports and exports in recent years analysed 


by commodities; (3) the value of import and ee trade in recent years 
analysed by principal countries of provenance and destination. The second 
volume is in for interested “in the broader aspects of external 
trade.” It summarises the trade of the world and of regions selected for their 


economic importance. 
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PotiticaL HanpBook oF THE Worip. Edited by Watrer H. Ma tory. 
[Council of Foreign Relations, New York, and Oxford University 
Press. 231 pp. 35s.] 


Tue information given in this Handbook, which is in its 32nd year, is as of 
January 1, 1959. The title page indicates that the information is about 
“Parliaments, Parties, and Press”; it would be more accurately defined as 
“ Rulers, Governments, Constitutions, Parties, and Press.” Each oon 
of the world is dealt with separately and the data are set out with skill bo 
fully and succinctly. The sections on the Press are particularly useful, for 
the circulation, political orientation or character, proprietor, editor are given 
for all ep ae news agencies and periodicals. is kind of information 
is not easy to obtain elsewhere. 


Tue Year Boox or Wortp Arrairs 1959. Edited by Gzorce W. Keeton 
and Grorc ScHWARZENBERGER. [Stevens. xix and 497 pp. £2 2s.] 


Tuts is the eighteenth volume of the Year Book which is published under 
the auspices r the London Institute of World Affairs. The articles, written 
by Britons and Americans, cover a wide range of subjects. Perhaps the 
most important subject dealt with is in the first article, “Decline of 
Colonialism.” That the author is Lord Hailey roused high expectations, but 
the article is disappointing. He seems to be frightened to commit himself 
with the result that what he says is often outdated by events or even mis- 
leading. For instance, his account of what is happening in the Central 
African Federation is extraordinarily inadequate. Of the other articles some 
of the most interesting are “The Commonwealth and the Sterling Area,” 
by Susan Strange, “European Integration: Obstacles and Prospects,” by 
F. Parkinson, and “American Approaches to International Politics,” by 
Kenneth W. Thompson. The Reports on World Affairs, always a useful 
section of the Year Book, occupy the last 227 pages of the volume. They 
consist of reviews of a very large number of books. 
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PouiticaL HanpBook oF THE Wortp. Edited by Water H. Mattory. 
[Council of Foreign Relations, New York, and Oxford University 
Press. 231 pp. 35s.] 


Tue information given in this Handbook, which is in its 32nd year, is as of 
January 1, 1959. The title page indicates that the information is about 
“Parliaments, Parties, and Press”; it would be more accurately defined as 
“Rulers, Governments, Constitutions, Parties, and Press.” Each — 
of the world is dealt with separately and the data are set out with skill bo 
fully and succinctly. The sections on the Press are particularly useful, for 
the circulation, political orientation or character, proprietor, editor are given 
for all newspapers, news agencies and periodicals. This kind of information 
is not easy to ped elsewhere. 


Tue Year Boox or Wortp Arrairs 1959. Edited by Gzorczk W. Keeton 
and GrorG ScHWARZENBERGER. [Stevens. xix and 497 pp. £2 2s.] 


Tuts is the eighteenth volume of the Year Book which is published under 
the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. The articles, written 
by Britons and Americans, cover a wide range of subjects. Perhaps the 
most important subject dealt with is in the first article, “Decline of 
Colonialism.” That the author is Lord Hailey roused high expectations, but 
the article is disappointing. He seems to be frightened to commit himself 
with the result that what he says is often outdated by events or even mis- 
leading. For instance, his account of what is happening in the Central 
African Federation is extraordinarily inadequate. Of the other articles some 
of the most interesting are “ The Commonwealth and the Sterling Area,” 
by Susan Strange, “European Integration: Obstacles and —— by 
F. Parkinson, and “American Approaches to International Politics,” by 


Kenneth W. Thompson. The Reports on World Affairs, always a useful 
section of the Year Book, occupy the last 227 pages of the volume. They 
consist of reviews of a very large number of seks. 
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